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EDITORIAL 


Literary  magaines  .  .  .  are  predicated  on  being  coterie  and  are  likely 
to  flourish  only  when  new  literature  is  genuinely  a  part  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  avant-garde — which  it  was,  say,  from  1912  to  1940  but  which 
it  no  longer  is. 

— Richard  Chase:  Harpers,  October  1961 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  young  writer  has  disappeared  from  the  American 
scene — the  number  of  first  novels  published  each  year  remains  about  the 
same,  as  does  their  general  quality.  But  the  spontaneity  and  excitement  of 
new  literature  as  an  active  movement  has  long  since  disappeared.  Students 
no  longer  carry  around  tattered  copies  of  early  Fitzgerald  and  Hemingway 
or  swear  allegiance  to  Lady  Brett  Ashley  and  her  contemporaries.  Stein  and 
Eliot  are  curiosity  pieces  by  now.  Strains  of  contending  schools  of  pedantic 
criticism  have  given  the  literature  a  quality  of  abstraction  and  unreality  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  outside  world. 

Who  speaks  to  the  students.?  Granted  that  Styron  and  Salinger  have 
remained  consistently  popular  on  the  campus,  yet  we  no  longer  see  the  fanatic 
loyalty  and  identification  that  the  early  writers  inspired.  This  stems  in  part 
from  the  recent  trend  to  more  introspective  writing,  even  to  the  point  of 
obscurity,  and  in  part  from  more  realistic  attitudes  by  the  readers  (a  healthy 
tendency  it  seems).  Those  who  speak  to  the  student  today  are  more  often 
writers  of  non-fiction;  men  such  as  Galbraith  and  Goldwater,  Buckley,  Bald¬ 
win,  and  White,  men  concerned  with  current  social  and  political  problems. 
It  is  they  who  are  answering  the  questions,  they  who  are  replying  to  Chase’s 
“intellectual  avant-garde.” 

Following  this  assumption,  we  question  the  value  of  using  the  Archive 
as  the  instrument  of  literary  expression  alone — even  with  the  tradition  of 
being  “Oldest  College  Literary  Magazine  in  the  South.”  No  magazine  has 
the  right  to  stand  on  tradition.  The  Archive  must  justify  its  existence  by 
what  it  can  do  now.  Henceforth,  the  Archive  will  be  concerned  with  literate 
commentary  as  well  as  literary  expression,  viewing  the  world  from  a  broader 
perspective. 


S.C.M. 
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JIM  APPLEWHITE 


There  are  these  streams  in  cities 

These  streams  in  cities  thread  li\e  silver  nerves 
Among  the  hills  and  houses,  where  winter  trees, 
Feather  in  bareness,  cushion  the  meeting 
Of  lots  against  the  shocl{  of  being  owned, 

And  stand  in  nailed  love  about  the  water. 

They  wind  in  hollows  behind  bac\yards,  past  gardens 
Of  autumn  grass,  past  sheds  of  the  hidden  wreckage 
Of  lives;  the  trees  lace  the  landscape  into  the  sl{y. 

Periodically  heavy  machinery  will  come 
To  push  the  dirt  into  the  intricate 
Hollow,  leaving  the  darkened  water  to  flow 
Secretly  beneath  the  normal  surface. 
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Thou  earnest  them  away  as  with  a  flood; 
they  are  as  a  sleep. 

Image  of  my  head  and  shoulders, 

My  daughter  in  my  arms,  seen 
In  a  window  of  my  car  against 
A  reflected  sl^y  as  pale  as  ice. 

Her  delicately-colored  face 
A  mirror  of  every  taste  and  love — 

And  we  but  shadows  on  that  blue; 

The  sheet  of  water  blue  among 
The  roc\  outside  my  office  window. 

That  clear  consciousness  of  trees  and  s\y 
So  vulnerable  a  leaf  may  brea\  it. 

Or  only  the  wind;  /  ponder  these  mirrors. 

Beyond  the  pavement  of  the  parking  lot 
This  world,  this  earthy  valley  of 
Wet-shiney  transparency  of  air 
Around  the  blacb^-line  intricacy 
Of  trees  and  autumn  mosiac  leaves. 

Seems  etched  upon  the  glass  of  air; 

But  reflected  upon  our  minds,  that  wait. 

With  all  their  colored  trees,  to  be 
Broken  lil^e  iridescent  bubbles; 

For  the  wind  passes  and  we  are  gone 

And  the  place  we  stood  shall  \now  us  no  more. 

Unless  the  fracture  in  that  dar\  wind 

Be  only  ripplings,  that  shall  subside 

Into  our  figures  held  in  another 

Glass,  against  another  sl{y. 
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MILLARD  DUNN 


Am  Rhein 

The  river  whispers  on  shores  that  felt  the  foot 
Of  firm  men.  And  time,  li\e  the  river  running 
From  somewhere  south,  past  us,  around  an  island 
And  bend  in  the  current,  savors  their  whispers: 
Boils  their  angry  war  whispers  beneath  \nife 
Bows  of  their  throb-throbbing  steamers 
( Or  once  majestic  silent  sailing  ships ) 

And  grows  grass  with  their  loving 
On  ban\s  pregnant  with  history. 
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Villanelle  Renverse 

Passion  is  action,  reason,  rest; 

While  others  sing  of  beauty  still, 

I  li\e  the  moving  seasons  best. 

Summer  and  winter,  lil^e  the  rest. 

Must  come,  and  come  in  order.  Still 
I  lil{e  the  moving  seasons  best: 

While  autumn  slowly  dies,  the  best 
of  nature’s  color  seems  to  will 
Passion  is  action,  reason,  rest; 

Winter  and  summer  I  am  guest 
Of  indoor  fire  or  outdoor  chill, 

1  li\e  the  moving  seasons  best; 

Comes  spring,  spring  love,  and  lust  to  test 
The  love,  the  love  to  prove  the  thrill: 
Passion  is  action,  reason,  rest. 

Youth  and  the  aged  see\  the  crest 
Of  birth,  of  death,  know  nature’s  will: 
Passion  is  action,  reason,  rest; 

I  like  the  moving  seasons  best. 
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GILES  JIMSON 


THREE  SUNDAYS  AGO 

Out  here  it  is  my  father  lies,  my  son, 

T he  older  said  in  passing  through  the  sea 
Of  l{nee-high  weeds  that  hid  the  need  to  run: 
Relating  private  history  must  be 
A  pressing  thing  to  sons.  The  slab  they  found 
Was  smoother  than  the  terra-cotta  s\y, 

T wo  pieces  reconstructed  on  the  ground. 

One  finger  spelled  the  facts  of  how  men  die. 
My  father  was  a  feeling  man,  he  told, 

But  seldom  would  he  hear  my  summer  dreams 
As  more  than  seasonal,  as  more  than  bold 
Appraisals  of  an  unseen  fall.  Extremes 
Configured  in  that  son  who  tried  before 
To  tell  the  dreams  he  would  relate  no  more. 
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A  VIEW  ON  THE  CHESAPEAKE 

The  charred  and  jagged  pillars  of  a  pier, 
Burned  level  with  the  lap-mar\  of  the  bay, 
Outline  the  vanished  ramp  a  ghostly  bier, 
Star\,  standing  even-spaced;  and  stoicly 
Li\e  troops  advancing  seaward,  petrified 
At  some  mysterious  blast  of  foreign  aim. 

In  mute-stiff  form  they  meet  the  alien  tide. 

No  tasl(^,  defense,  purpose,  excuse,  blame. 
Resigned  to  gray  existence,  there  they  brace 
Where  never  ship  will  port  again,  nor  go. 
Perceiving  blue  meet  blue  as  sea  meets  space. 
Deep-rooted  in  the  pulsing  tidal  flow. 

These  Pyrrhic  ruins  blackened  perches  stand 
For  inbourne  transient  gulls  to  blink  the  land. 
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Miriam  Kahn 


Outside,  the  cold  November  rain  flew 
against  the  window  and  beat  down  on 
pavement  making  the  day  impersonal  and 
grey,  while  inside,  the  smell  of  baking 
bread  permeated  the  air  and  filled  each 
room  with  its  fresh  odor,  creating  a  warm 
and  familiar  atmosphere.  And  into  this 
world  an  old  woman  was  awakening.  She 
moved  slightly,  turned  her  head  on  the 
pillow  so  that  she  faced  the  window,  and 
not  yet  awake,  thought,  bread,  hot  bread. 
When  she  opened  her  eyes  she  saw  the 
grey  day  and  the  rain,  and  she  shivered, 
even  though  she  was  still  warm  from  the 
night’s  sleep. 

“Ma!”  came  a  voice  from  outside  the 
room,  “It’s  almost  7:30,  Ma,  are  you  up.? 
I’m  leaving  now.” 

“Yes  dear,”  the  old  woman  answered, 
“I’m  up!” 

“I  put  the  bread  in  to  bake,  Ma.  The 
oven  will  cut  off  by  itself.  Nothing  to  do, 
really.  Just  take  the  loaves  out  later  and 
cover  them  with  a  cloth.  Did  you  hear 
me.?” 

“Yes  dear,”  she  said.  “I  heard  you.” 

And  the  old  woman  lay  in  bed  and 
listened  to  the  sounds  of  movement  which 
came  from  the  room  next  to  hers.  She 
heard  the  chain  on  the  front  door  fall 
against  the  lock. 

“Goodbye,”  she  called. 

And  a  “Bye  now,”  was  returned. 

When  the  door  slammed  shut  the  old 
woman  pushed  the  covers  back  and  sat 
up  in  bed.  Moving  to  the  edge  she 


dangled  her  feet  down  to  her  blue  bed¬ 
room  slippers.  Well,  she  thought,  it’s 
another  day.  And  feeling  cautiously  with 
her  toes  for  the  insides  of  her  slippers,  she 
wiggled  her  feet  into  the  blue  felt,  stood, 
and  a  moment  later  walked  across  the 
room.  She  looked  into  the  mirror  hung 
above  her  dresser  and  saw  two  grey  eyes 
looking  out  at  her.  A  few  moments  later 
she  turned  away  and  began  to  dress  with 
slow,  decisive  movements.  She  finished 
by  combing  her  hair  back,  twisting  it 
round,  and  securing  it  at  the  nape  of  her 
neck  with  a  few  pins. 

Leaving  her  room  she  walked  to  the 
kitchen  and  thought  about  breakfast,  that 
peculiar  ritual  which  began  each  day  for 
her.  Today  it  was  hot  tea  and  buttered 
bread  thick  with  jam.  It  rarely  varied. 
First  a  sip  of  tea,  then  two  bites  of  bread. 
It  was  the  same  now  as  it  had  been  thirty 
years  ago,  and  as  it  would  be  tomorrow. 

She  reached  automatically  for  the  bread. 
Yah,  she  thought,  a  good  thick  slice  of 
bread.  Maybe  two  today.  But  this  morn¬ 
ing  the  sight  of  the  bread  merged  with  the 
smell  of  the  baking  and  with  her  mem¬ 
ory  .  .  .  time  was  beginning  to  lose  its 
proportions.  I  remember,  she  thought, 
how  we  made  bread  in  our  home.  Early 
in  the  morning  the  peasants  began,  stir¬ 
ring  and  pounding.  And  the  sound  woke 
us  up.  When  we  came  to  look,  all  crowd¬ 
ing  together  in  the  doorway,  the  entire 
kitchen  was  covered  with  boards  of  brown 


Bread 


loaves.  After  the  loaves  had  risen,  they 
would  be  slipped  onto  the  ends  of  long 
wooden  paddles  and  shoved  deep  into  the 
oven.  And  the  fire  roared  when  the  door 
was  opened.  But  each  time  the  first  loaf 
came  out  I  would  forget  and  touch  it, 
burning  my  fingers.  I  can  feel  the  sting 
now,  she  thought. 

I  even  remember,  she  continued,  that 
our  cook  used  to  laugh  at  me  because  I 
told  her  stories  about  the  wolves  which 
looked  into  our  room  at  night — their  eyes 
gleaming  like  the  lanterns  our  Papa  put 
out  at  dusk.  She  would  put  me  on  the 
side  of  the  stove  and  say,  “Now,  little 
wolf!”  and  then  laugh.  And  our  stove, 
she  noted,  looking  up,  was  much  bigger 
than  this  one,  and  warm.  On  cold  rainy 
days  it  was  so  nice  to  sit  there  and  laugh, 
see  people  move  about  and  feel  warm. 

For  a  few  minutes  she  sat  gazing  at  the 
cold,  white  stove  in  the  kitchen,  but  then 
she  sighed,  picked  up  a  spoon  and  began 
to  stir  her  tea.  A  few  minutes  later  she 
put  the  spoon  down  and  reached  for  the 
sugar.  What’s  this?  she  thought.  A  piece 
of  paper  was  slipped  under  the  sugar  dish. 
“Cover  the  bread!”  it  said.  Well,  she 
sighed.  I’ll  do  that  later.  There’s  plenty 
of  time.  She  finished  her  breakfast.  The 
dishes  she  took  to  the  sink,  washed,  and 
arranged  in  the  dish  rack. 

Almost  hopefully  she  walked  out  of  the 
kitchen  to  her  room  and  to  her  window. 
It  was  still  raining.  She  could  see  a  fire 
escape  across  the  street  which  zig-zagged 
black  and  glistening  down  the  front  of  a 
building.  And  a  wet  dark  brown  tree 
stood  at  the  corner,  its  bare  branches 
twisted  and  pushing  against  the  grey  fog. 
No  one  walked  in  the  street. 

Inside,  the  room  was  warm,  and  the 
heat  had  fogged  the  lower  part  of  the 
glass.  She  began  to  trace  with  her  fingers 
the  patterns  that  the  rain  had  made  on 
the  window.  Down  and  to  the  left.  From 
the  right  to  the  left  the  lines  went.  The 
drops  fell  smack  against  the  glass  and 
were  pushed  down.  Why  down?  Why 
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pushed  down?  Couldn’t  they  trickle  away 
making  funny  little  lines  the  way  spring 
rain  did?  Why  must  they  now  be  forced 
from  their  normal  path?  Not  allowed  to 
trickle  down,  but  pushed  in  a  uniform 
pattern  to  the  left  corner  where  they  col¬ 
lected  in  a  pool  and  overflowed  to  nothing. 

A  chill  gust  blew  in  from  the  window. 
She  shivered  and  felt  her  shoulders  for  a 
sweater.  The  soft  one,  where  was  it? 
She  looked  away  from  the  window,  and 
turned  to  the  inside.  Soon  she  moved 
across  the  room  to  the  closet  and  slid 
back  the  door.  The  sweater  was  with 
her  other  clothes,  hanging  limply  on  the 
frame  of  a  wire  hanger.  She  pulled  it 
off,  and  drew  it  across  her  shoulders.  But 
it  did  not  help.  What  is  it,  she  wondered, 
this  lack  of  warmth? 

Suddenly  she  was  shocked  away  from 
her  thoughts  by  the  doorbell.  Who  could 
it  be,  she  thought,  and  at  this  hour?  The 
old  woman  walked  quickly  to  the  door, 
pulled  it  open,  and  was  greeted  by  two 
very  young  children.  They  ran  into  the 
room,  and  into  her  arms,  shouting  “Hello! 
Hello,  Grandma!”  And  following  them 
was  their  mother.  “Daddy  couldn’t  come 
today.  He  had  to  work.  But  we  came 
and  brought  you  a  present.  Look!”  And 
they  pushed  into  her  hands  a  package 
wrapped  in  white  tissue  paper  tied  with 
a  ribbon  of  pale  lavender.  “Happy  Birth¬ 
day!” 

“My  grandchildren.  My  grandchildren. 
How  happy  I  am  to  see  you.  How  big 
you  have  grown.  But  where  is  Daddy?” 

“We  told  you  he  has  to  work.  It’s 
Wednesday.  But  he’ll  come  later.” 

The  old  woman  welcomed  them  with  a 
smile  that  came  quickly  to  her  face.  The 
group  moved  into  the  room.  She  sat 
down  near  the  window  and  began  to  un¬ 
wrap  the  package. 

“Do  you  like  it,  do  you?”  the  boys 
chorused. 

She  sat  with  the  opened  package  on 
her  lap  and  smiled  again.  “Handker¬ 
chiefs!  Six  beautiful  white  handkerchiefs. 
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Such  a  lovely  surprise  ...  it  is  a  gift  for 
a  lady.  Let  me  kiss  each  one  of  you,” 
she  said,  leaning  forward  in  her  chair. 
Giggling,  the  young  boys  tried  to  dodge 
her  gestures  of  affection  by  hiding  their 
faces  in  her  lap.  But  their  mother  made 
a  comment  of  disapproval.  They  stopped 
wiggling  and  turned  their  faces  up  towards 
the  old  woman.  But  as  she  bent  forward 
to  kiss  them,  they  began  to  giggle  again 
and  ran  to  their  mother. 

The  old  woman  grinned  and  began  to 
talk  to  the  other  woman.  Soon,  she 
thought,  as  she  listened  to  the  mother’s 
voice,  they  will  ask  me  about  the  farm. 
Soon,  she  thought,  they  will  want  to  know 
about  the  animals,  the  house,  the  life  there. 
She  looked  at  the  children,  the  woman, 
and  the  handkerchiefs  .  .  .  Such  activity, 
such  life,  such  grace  and  loveliness.  And 
so  comforting  warmth.  She  smiled.  Then 
the  sound  of  the  mother’s  voice  stopped 
and  the  old  woman  heard  herself  saying 
“Too  long  hours  by  myself!  It’s  not  pleas¬ 
ant  to  spend  long  hours  by  yourself  when 
your  are  old.  What  is  there  for  me  to 
do.^  I  sit  and  wait.” 

Then  the  young  boys  interrupted  her 
with  “The  horses.  Grandma,  tell  us  about 
the  horses!”  And  she  put  aside  her 
thoughts  in  order  to  explain  to  her  grand¬ 
children  how  she  rode  bareback  when  she 
was  young. 

“Well,  you  see,  I  used  to  watch  them 
until  they  came  near  my  side  of  the  fence. 
Then  over  I  would  go  and  ride  them  with¬ 
out  a  saddle.” 

“Really,  Grandma,  without  a  saddle?” 
the  boys  queried. 

“There  was  a  saddle  for  me,  but  I  did 
not  like  to  use  it.  Sometime  I  would,  but 
the  best  was  to  ride  without  it.  Then  you 
would  have  to  hold  tight  with  your  knees, 
otherwise  you  might  fall  off. 

“And  now,  would  you  like  to  hear  about 
the  farm?” 

“Yes,  yes,  about  the  animals.” 

“Well,”  she  began,  “we  didn’t  keep 
chickens  because  they  die  too  quickly 


when  they  get  wet.  But  geese,  geese  are 
good.  They  never  cause  trouble,  and  they 
live  on  practically  nothing.  And  when  it 
rains,  like  it  is  raining  today,  they  just 
put  on  their  rain  hats.”  And  the  children 
laughed. 

As  soon  as  she  had  finished  her  cata¬ 
logue  of  farm  animals,  the  mother  said 
that  it  was  time  to  go.  The  old  woman 
looked  at  the  group  and  heard  the  mother 
reassuring  her  that  next  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  they  would  come  again,  and  if  it  was 
a  sunny  day,  perhaps  they  would  take  a 
walk.  The  old  woman  knew  only  that 
they  were  going.  She  saw  the  red  boots, 
blue  raincoats  and  rainhats  which  had 
been  placed  in  the  kitchen  upon  arrival, 
now  assembled  and  put  on.  She  walked 
with  them  to  the  door,  and  heard  them 
say  goodbye.  But  before  they  left  she 
asked  them  when  her  son  would  come. 

“Later,  Grandma,”  they  said.  “Good¬ 
bye,  Goodbye!” 

“Goodbye,  my  grandchildren.”  She 
moved  into  the  room.  It  was  still  raining. 
She  took  the  loose  tissue  paper  and  folded 
it  into  quarters  and  wound  the  lavender 
ribbon  into  a  neat  oval.  Then  she  took 
the  box,  paper,  and  ribbon  into  her  room, 
placed  them  on  top  of  her  dresser  and 
walked  aroud  the  room  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  as  if  looking  for  something.  She 
wandered  from  her  room  to  the  kitchen. 
Why  the  kitchen?  she  thought,  it  is  cold 
here.  Then  she  saw  the  slip  of  paper  still 
under  the  sugar  bowl.  “Cover  the  bread!” 
it  said.  She  took  two  towels  from  the 
drawer,  put  them  on  top  of  the  stove  and 
opened  the  oven  door.  Then  she  lifted 
the  loaves  from  the  oven  racks  and  placed 
them  on  top  of  the  stove.  Unfolding  the 
white  cloth  she  covered  the  still-warm 
bread.  As  soon  as  she  finished  she  walked 
back  to  her  room  and  the  chair  by  the 
window.  It  was  still  raining  as  she  looked 
out. 

Then  the  front  door  slammed  and  a 
voice  called  from  the  outside,  “Ma!  I’m 
home.  Did  you  cover  the  bread?” 
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FRED  CHAPPELL 


My  Son,  Aged  Nine  Months 

He  wrestles  objectivity 

And  wins,  defeated.  Now  he  cries: 

Some  edge  has  met  him  with  its  eye. 

Some  unseen  angle  now  he  sees. 

A  practical  research  his  life 
Suspends  from.  Danger  pours  on  him; 

Its  golden  buckets  drench  him  quite. 

His  feeling  finds  it  cold  and  grim. 

He  chews  a  metal  which  bites  him  bacl{; 
Recoils,  attackj,  retreats  again. 

And  lunges  to  the  fight.  Thistric\ 

Of  things  to  sin  he  \nows  as  pain. 

The  clumsy  circle  of  his  l^nowing 
Spreads  lil{e  a  fist  unclenching.  He 
Wobbles  in  his  finding,  going 
Crazily  to  learn  to  see. 

The  furniture  which  pounds  his  ego 
He  masters,  but  has  given  up 
The  empty  monarchy  we  bnow 
For  all  its  seeming  has  no  grip. 

The  world  he  has  lost  in  conquering 
Shall  guard  him  now  and  Xeep  him  safe 
From  the  death  it  holds  in  secret  hiding 
To  spring  upon  him  mad  and  rape  his  life. 


TO  CROSS  A  LINE 


Pat  Ellstrom 


The  day  hung  grayly  over  the  city  and 
seeped  in  through  the  gray-walled  win¬ 
dows  of  the  tenement.  Mary  and  Eus¬ 
tace  were  sitting  on  frayed  old  pink 
chairs,  looking  intently  at  anything  but 
each  other.  Eustace  was  smoking,  flicking 
the  ashes  with  his  dirty  fingers.  He 
watched  idly  as  they  drifted  to  the  floor 
like  soiled  snow.  Crushing  out  the  cig¬ 
arette,  he  began  cleaning  his  nails  with  a 
match.  He  glanced  at  Mary  who  sat 
rigid,  pulling  on  the  strings  that  gave  the 
chair  its  fuzzy  outline. 

Ed  came  in,  slamming  the  door  behind 
him.  He  threw  his  wet  denim  jacket  in 
the  direction  of  the  clothes  tree  and 
shrugged  as  it  slapped  heavily  on  the  floor. 

“Goddam  rain!”  He  walked  over  to 
Mary,  running  his  hands  through  his  long, 
wet  hair  so  that  the  water  splashed  down 
on  her.  He  had  been  drinking  again. 

“Leave  her  alone,  Ed,”  Eustace  said 
tiredly.  “And  stop  swearing.” 

“You  still  mad?”  Ed  stood  in  front  of 
her.  She  ignored  him.  “Answer  me, 
dammit!”  He  shook  her  arm. 

“I  told  you  to  leave  her  alone!”  Eustace 
stood  up  and  pushed  his  brother  away. 

“O.K.,  O.K.!  Quit  shoving!”  He  was 


rifling  through  the  kitchen  cabinets. 
“Where’s  Ma?  Isn’t  there  anything  to 
eat?” 

“She’s  at  work.  And  no,  there  isn’t 
anything  to  eat — we’re  having  supper  in 
an  hour.”  Why  was  her  voice  always  so 
shrill  these  days? 

“I  won’t  be  here,”  Ed  commented.  “I’m 
going  out.”  His  tone  invited  questioning, 
but  neither  Mary  nor  Eustace,  who  had 
returned  to  his  seat  and  was  gloomily 
staring  at  nothing,  would  answer. 

“Christ,  what  a  lousy  bunch!  I’m  goin’ 
out.”  Still  nothing.  Muttering,  he  picked 
up  his  soggy  jacket  and  left,  door  rattling, 
thin  walls  shaking  behind  him. 

Next  door  there  was  loud  laughter,  a 
curse,  and  then  loud  arguing  voices. 
Something  crashed  against  one  wall. 
“They’re  at  it  again.  God,  they’re  at  it 
again,”  Eustace  said  disgustedly.  “Mary, 
please.  At  least  say  something.” 

She  finally  looked  at  him;  her  face  was 
thin  and  pale,  her  mouth  soft  and  droop¬ 
ing,  dark  hair  hanging  in  her  dark  expres¬ 
sive  eyes  which  now  had  no  expression. 
“All  right,  Eustace.  We’ve  gotta  get  out  of 
here.  I’ve  had  all  I  can  stand,  and  if  you 
won’t  come  with  me.  I’ll  go  by  myself.” 
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There  was  no  defiance  in  her  voice,  no 
emotion  at  all.  It  conveyed  nothing,  and 
at  the  same  time,  everything  she  could 
possibly  say  to  him. 

He  lit  another  cigarette  and  flipped  the 
match  on  the  floor.  Involuntarily,  she 
reached  to  pick  it  up.  Eustace  stopped  her 
arm  in  mid-air.  “I’ll  get  it.”  He  threw 
the  match  at  an  already-full  ashtray.  “Is 
it  Ed  that’s  bothering  you.?” 

“You  know  it  isn’t  Ed — not  this  time. 
You  know  what  it  is.”  The  dismal  odor 
of  cabbage  floated  in  over  the  half-open 
transom.  The  voices  next  door  had 
quieted. 

“Mary,  I  didn’t  mean  it — you  know, 
what  I  said  about  the  baby.  You  know 
I  wanted  us  to  have  kids.  But  God,  it’s 
the  timing.  That’s  all  it  is — it’s  the  tim¬ 
ing.”  He  reached  over  and  took  her  hand. 

“You  laughed  when  I  told  you.  You 
pushed  me  away  and  you  laughed.”  She 
could  forgive  him  the  bitter,  despairing 
laugh.  But  not  the  rest.  “Then  you  had 
to  come  out  here  and  tell  Ed.  You  had 
to  tell  him.  And  how  you  told  him!” 
She  mimicked  his  voice.  “  ‘Ed,  Mary’s 
gone  and  got  herself  pregnant — won’t  it 
be  great  to  have  another  kid  around  here.?’ 
And  you  laughed  at  his  disgusting  an¬ 
swer — ‘You  sure  it’s  your  Kid.?  How  can 
you  be  sure  it’s  yours.?’  Then  you  said, 
‘I  couldn’t  be  that  lucky — it’s  mine  all 
right.’  And  you  both  thought  it  was  so 
funny!”  She  jerked  her  hand  away. 

“Mary,  I  wasn’t  thinking.  God  knows 
I  didn’t  mean  it.  All  I  could  think  was 
‘How  in  hell  will  we  feed  it.?’  ” 

“It’s  your  baby  just  as  much  as  mine, 
Eustace.  It’s  your  baby  too.”  She  was 
crying.  “You  said  you’d  be  getting  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  soon.  You  said  we’d  leave  here. 
You  promised — I’ve  got  to  get  out  of 
here!”  Her  voice  was  rising,  rising. 

Again  the  door  banged  open,  and  Ella 
swaggered  in.  Mary  looked  up.  “Did 
you  get  the  things  for  supper.?”  Ella  put 
a  brown  paper  sack  on  the  table. 


“Yea,  I  remembered.” 

“Was  there  any  change,  Ella?” 

“No,  there  wasn’t  any  change,  Ella,”  she 
mocked.  “And  you  wouldn’t  get  it  if 
there  was  any.  Stop  trying  to  act  like 
my  Ma!  you  ain’t!” 

“Shut  up,  Ella!”  Eustace  stood  up, 
jerkily,  angrily.  “Leave  her  alone.”  Leave 
her  alone — why  didn’t  they  leave  her 
alone?  She  sighed  as  she  looked  at  her 
sister-in-law.  Last  week  she  and  her  girl¬ 
friends  had  dyed  her  hair  red.  Her  fea¬ 
tures  were  large  and  coarse  anyway — her 
complexion  sallow,  and  she  wore  far  too 
much  make-up.  Her  dresses  were  too 
tight,  but  Mary  didn’t  dare  say  a  word; 
Ella  resented  her  enough  already.  Why 
did  she  want  to  grow  up  so  fast?  She  was 
only  thirteen.  If  she  only  knew — 

“When’s  supper  going  to  be  ready?” 
Ella  flopped  down  on  Eustace’s  chair. 
Her  voice  was  a  perpetual  whine. 

“I  don’t  know;  I’m  not  your  mother, 
remember?”  Mary  said  bitterly.  “Ella, 
for  God’s  sake,  let’s  not  fight  anymore. 
It  makes  us  all  miserable.  I’m  sorry  you 
resent  me  so,  but  I  won’t  get  in  your  way. 
I’m  not  trying  to  take  anything  away 
from  you.” 

Ella  looked  puzzled.  “Well,  O.K.,”  she 
said  suspiciously.  A  voice  screamed  next 
door.  Relieved,  she  stood  up.  “Those 
damn  wops!  All  they  ever  do  is  fight.” 
Mary  winced  at  the  word  “wop.”  “And 
these  thin  walls — ”  she  pounded  the  wall 
that  separated  them  from  their  cantan¬ 
kerous  neighbors,  watching  it  quiver  with 
something  between  disgust  and  pleasure 
in  her  eyes. 

Mary  began  peeling  potatoes,  half-lean¬ 
ing,  half-standing  against  the  rusty  sink. 
Eustace  was  putting  on  his  jacket.  “I’m 
going  out  for  a  paper,  Mary.  Be  back  in 
a  while.”  He  stood  looking  at  her,  hand 
on  doorknob,  then  came  back  and  kissed 
her  awkwardly  on  the  cheek.  “I  won’t 
be  gone  long,  honey.  And  I’m  sorry, 
honest.”  She  dropped  the  potato  she  had 
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been  peeling,  amazed.  Something  almost 
like  a  smile  passed  quickly  over  her  face, 
stopped  for  an  instant  in  her  eyes,  and 
vanished. 

“It’s  all  right,  Eustace.”  Ella  was 
watching  them  curiously,  and  then  as 
Eustace  walked  out,  began  setting  tbe 
table. 

“Mary,  I’m  sorry  I  said  that — about  the 
wops,  I  mean.  Well,  it’s  just  a — a  name 
is  all.  I  forget — ”  she  stopped,  half- 
apologetic,  half-angry. 

“Sure,  Ella,  sure.”  But  Ella  always 
forgot.  She  always  would  forget.  That’s 
because  sbe  was  just  a  dirty  wop  as  far  as 
Ella  was  concerned.  She  knew,  without 
really  knowing  why  she  knew,  that  Ella’s 
resentment  had  begun  long  before  she  had 
ever  known  her — -because  she  was  Italian — 
and  that  no  matter  what  she  did,  Ella 
would  resent  her. 

The  door  rattled  again  and  the  walls 
quavered  as  Ed  blustered  in.  He  had  two 
friends  with  him;  from  the  disgusting 
alcoholic  stench  that  preceded  them,  she 
knew  he  was  thoroughly  drunk.  Ed  stood 
there  for  a  minute — her  flesh  crawled  as 
she  felt  him  looking  at  her — then  he 
walked  up  behind  her  and  slurred, 
“Picked  out  a  name  for  the  little  brat  yet?” 
He  laughed  in  hiccups.  She  hated  his 
laugh. 

“Go  away,  Ed,  you’re  drunk.” 

“Mary,  are  you  gonna  have  a  kid?”  Ella 
almost  screamed. 

“Shure  she  is,”  hiccupped  Ed.  “It’s 
probably  even  my  kid,”  be  fondled  tbe 
back  of  her  neck  with  his  fat  fingers. 
She  turned  on  him;  the  odor  of  the  whis- 
key  gagged  her. 

“Don’t  you  touch  me!”  her  voice  was 
high,  frightened. 

“Scared  now  that  my  dear  brother  isn’t 
here?  Don’t  worry,  I  won’t  tell  him  it’s 
my  kid.”  He  winked  as  his  equally  drunk 
companions  who  joined  in  his  mirth.  He 
started  touching  her  again,  insultingly, 
arrogantly.  “My  brother’s  wop  wife  is 
gonna  have  a  kid.”  Mary  felt  thrills  of 
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nausea  run  up  and  down  her  body.  She 
almost  fainted  with  rage.  She  reached 
behind  her  until  she  found  her  potato 
knife — “Ed,  if  you  don’t  get  away  from 
me.  I’ll  kill  you!  I’ll  kill  you!”  She  was 
screaming,  but  she  almost  laughed  hys¬ 
terically  as  she  watched  the  leer  fall  off 
of  Ed’s  horrible  face.  His  mouth  hung 
open,  and  she  was  half-conscious  of  Ella’s 
scream,  of  frightened  faces. 

The  door  opened,  and  Mary’s  mother- 
in-law  walked  in;  Eustace  almost  knocked 
her  over  as  he  rushed  past.  Ed  was  mov¬ 
ing  away  from  Mary.  She  felt  herself 
losing  the  desire  to  cut  his  face  to  pieces, 
and  as  everything  drained  out  of  her,  the 
hand  which  had  been  gripping  tbe  knife 
so  tightly,  began  to  relax.  Now  Eustace 
was  between  her  and  Ed,  and  she  felt  the 
knife  being  pried  gently  from  ber  hand. 
He  put  his  arm  around  her,  or  she  would 
have  collapsed. 

“She  tried  to  kill  me,”  Ed  was  saying, 
as  if  he  really  couldn’t  believe  it.  “That 
dirty  little  wop  tried  to  kill  me!”  Mary 
heard  them  all,  she  saw  them  all,  but  it 
didn’t  seem  to  matter  anymore.  She 
thought  she  had  died,  but  she  could  still 
remember  the  intense  pleasure  she  had 
felt  at  the  prospect  of  slashing  Ed’s  leering 
face. 

Ella  was  hysterical.  “She  did.  Mama, 
She  did.  She  had  that  knife,  and  I 
thought  she  was  going  to  kill  us  all!”  Ed’s 
two  friends  were  edging  toward  the  door. 
Mary  felt  herself  being  propelled  toward 
a  chair.  Eustace  sat  next  to  her  with  his 
arm  around  her,  looking  up  at  Ed  with 
a  hatred  that  could  be  felt  by  everyone 
else  in  the  room.  Mary  could  not  think 
or  move  or  feel.  Maybe  she  was  dead 
after  all. 

“What  did  you  do  to  her,  Ed?”  Dimly 
she  recognized  Mrs.  Rath’s  voice. 

“All  I  did  was  tease  her  a  little.  She’s 
a  maniac!  You  better  get  her  outa  this 
house  before  she  kills  us  all!”  He  turned 
to  his  two  friends  for  corroboration,  but 
they  had  gone. 
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Eustace  leaped  up  and  hit  his  brother — 
hard.  “Shut  your  gutter  mouth!”  Then 
he  turned  to  his  mother.  “Ma,  it’s  my 
fault.  Mary  told  me  today  that  she’s 
gonna  have  our  baby.  Ed  was  here,  and 
I  was  so  upset  that  I  made  some  dumb 
remarks.  God  knows  I  didn’t  mean  it. 
Then  Ed  started  saying  filthy  things — ” 
he  glared  at  his  brother. 

“But  you  laughed  too,  Eustace,”  whined 
Ed. 

Mrs.  Rath  gazed  bewilderedly  around 
her.  Mary  sat  crumpled  in  the  chair,  as 
Eustace  had  left  her.  Without  knowing 
how  it  all  came  about,  she  realized  that 
they  were  all  looking  at  her.  She  must 
be  speaking.  She  listened  to  her  own 
words  as  curiously  as  they  did.  “Listen 
to  me,  all  of  you.  I’m  not  a  maniac. 
I’m  not  even  the  least  bit  insane.  Ed  was 
touching  me  with  his  dirty  hands,  he 
called  me  a  dirty  wop;  he  even  said, 
Eustace,  that  our  baby  was  his.”  She 
gagged.  “He  and  his  drunk  friends  came 
here  to  make  trouble,  and  I  just  lost  my 
head  for  a  minute.  Eustace  and  I  are 
going  to  have  a  child,  and  since  we  are, 
I’m  not  going  to  stay  here.  I’m  not  bring¬ 
ing  a  child  of  mine  up  in  a  place  where 
he’ll  be  hated  for  his  nationality.  My 
child — our  child — will  be  half  Italian. 
All  right,  so  what?  So  he’s  not  going  to 
be  taunted  for  it  every  day  of  his  life. 
I’m  leaving,  Eustace.  I’m  going  to  stay 
with  my  parents.  If  you  want  me,  make 
plans  to  move  away  from  here,  and  I’ll 
come  back.  But  I  won’t  live  her  anymore. 
Otherwise  I  will  go  insane,  and  I  will  kill 
Ed!”  She  noticed  that  she  had  been 
standing  at  the  door  with  her  coat  on. 
They  were  all  gaping  at  her — at  her  white, 
wild  face.  They  never  had  understood 
Mary. 

“Well,  so  much  the  better.  Ed  saun¬ 
tered  drunkly  to  a  chair.  “Goodbye,  dear 
sister-in-law.  You  can  go  straight  to  hell.” 

“Ed!”  screamed  Mrs.  Rath.  “Stop  it!” 

“Mary — ”  Eustace  was  pleading,  “Wait 
for  me.” 


“No,  Eustace.  I  have  to  go  alone.  Call 
me  at  home — in  Little  Italy.”  Her  feet 
were  taking  her  down  the  three  flights  of 
musty  stairs  that  led  to  the  squalid  street 
below.  She  hardly  realized  that  the  land¬ 
ings  smelled  like  cabbage  and  dirt  and 
urine,  and  that  the  walls  were  sticky  under 
her  fingers.  As  she  left,  she  had  to  step 
over  three  old  women  who  were  sitting 
on  the  front  steps.  They  looked  up  at 
her  with  flat,  dead  faces,  no  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  her  than  she  was  herself.  She 
couldn’t  feel  anymore.  She  wouldn’t 
think;  she  couldn’t  stand  it. 

She  allowed  herself  to  breathe  again, 
drawing  in  the  relatively  fresh  air,  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  linger  in  her  lungs,  and  then  she 
let  the  air  out,  slowly,  deliciously.  She 
could  taste  the  rain  that  had  been;  the  air 
was  pregnant  with  rain — where  had  she 
heard  that  phrase? — no  matter.  The  air 
was  pregnant;  she  was  pregnant.  She 
smiled  whimsically — she  and  the  air  were 
like  sisters.  The  analogy  pleased  her. 
She  was  coming  to  the  subway  that  would 
take  her  home.  She  really  didn’t  want  to 
leave  the  air — the  good  pregnant  air — 
she  rolled  the  words  around  in  her  mouth, 
tasted  them,  explored  them  with  her 
tongue.  She  smiled  again.  “The  good 
pregnant  air  .  .  .”  she  said  them,  and 
immediately  wanted  them  back.  They 
were  hers,  even  if  somebody  else  had  said 
them  first.  She  should  take  the  subway. 
She  watched  the  dark  come  down  to  hide 
the  ugly  streets  for  her.  She  should  take 
the  subway;  it  really  wasn’t  safe  to  be 
alone. 

Mary  waited  for  the  6:30  train  with  a 
few  other  people  whom  she  really  didn’t 
see  at  all.  She  got  into  the  half-empty 
car,  sat  down,  and  permitted  herself  to 
think  about  the  ugly  scene  at  the  Raths’. 
Picturing  herself  as  she  must  have  been, 
she  began  to  expand  with  an  emotion  close 
to  pride.  For  once  she  had  stood  up  to 
the  Raths;  she  had  taken  their  taunting 
quitely  for  over  a  year.  Eustace.  What 
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of  Eustace?  She  made  things  harder  for 
him,  being  Italian.  They  had  refused  to 
accept  her  as  a  person,  ready  to  love  them. 
But  to  them  she  was  just  another  dirty 
wop.  Better  he  had  never  met  her,  never 
crossed  the  line. 

Could  she  have  killed  Ed?  Could  she? 
For  once  she  wasn’t  sure  about  herself; 
she  hated  violence  and  anger  and  quarrels. 
She  was  shaking.  She  held  her  hand  out, 
watched  it  tremble.  It  was  her  knife  hand. 
Repulsed  yet  fascinated  by  the  thought, 
she  looked  at  the  hand.  Eustace  had  al¬ 
ways  liked  her  hands — little,  thin  hands 
with  the  skin  wrapped  so  tightly  around 
them  that  you  could  see  all  the  veins.  She 
clenched  her  fist,  as  if  she  were  holding 
the  knife  again,  feeling  it  press  into  her 
palm.  She  twisted  it  round  and  round, 
as  if  it  were  stuck  in  something.  Would 
she  have  done  it  to  Ed  like  that?  Or 
would  she  have  slashed  and  slashed?  Her 
stop.  She  got  up,  and  her  feet  took  her  up 
the  steps  and  into  the  night.  She  was 
home  now — walking  automatically  to  her 
house.  They  would  wonder  why  she  had 
come  alone. 

She  stood  quietly  in  the  dark  parlor. 
When  she  had  been  tiny,  this  room,  so 
full  of  old  family  antiques,  had  always 
overpowered  her;  she  could  feel  some  of 
the  old  awe  returning.  Mama  was  mov¬ 
ing  around  in  the  kitchen.  She  called 
softly — “Mama  ?  ’’ 

“Who’s  there?” 

“It’s  Mary.” 

“Well,  come  in,  come  in!”  Mama 
bustled  up  to  her  and  kissed  her  fondly. 
Mama  had  always  reminded  Mary  of  a 
little  bird — a  little  bird  drying  her  hands 
on  an  apron.  She  remembered  the  red 
apron  she  had  made  for  her  mother  one 
Christmas.  She  had  been  so  proud  when 
she  had  worn  it  every  day.  Eustace  had 
expected  her  mother  to  be  the  typically 
fat  Italian  Mama.  He  had  been  so  sur¬ 
prised  .  .  . 

“Where’s  your  husband?”  Mama  peered 
behind  into  the  dim  parlor. 


“He  isn’t  here.  I  came  by  myself.  I 
asked  him  not  to  come  this  time;  I  just 
wanted  to  be  alone  with  my  family  for  a 
few  days  is  all.”  Mary  found  herself  on 
defense  again.  All  right.  She  was  used 
to  that. 

“What’s  wrong  at  the  Raths’?”  Mama 
watched  her  face  closely. 

“Nothing,  Mama,  nothing.  I  came  over 
here  to  tell  you  something.  I’m  going  to 
have  a  baby.” 

“A  BABY?”  Her  eyes  widened,  then 
started  to  sparkle.  “Papa!”  she  screeched. 
“Come  down  her!  Mary’s  home!  Come 
here!”  Mary  felt  her  face  stretch  itself 
into  a  smile.  She  breathed  in  the  good 
smells  of  Mama’s  kitchen  and  found  her¬ 
self  starving. 

Her  father  pounded  down  the  stairs 
followed  by  her  two  brothers  and  three 
little  sisters.  And  there  was  noise,  happy 
noise,  no  quarreling  or  bickering,  and  they 
were  all  sitting  around  the  table  eating. 
The  Antonellis  always  celebrated  by  eat¬ 
ing,  and  the  familiar  foods,  delicious,  as 
only  her  mother  could  prepare  them,  took 
Mary  away  from  the  Raths  and  unhappi¬ 
ness  and  called  back  her  disorganized, 
happy  childhood;  for  a  minute  she  forgot. 

“Papa,  Mary’s  going  to  have  a  baby. 
Imagine — us  with  a  grandson!”  Her 
father  looked  at  her. 

“That’s  a-wonderful,  Mary.  He’s  a- 
gonna  look  like-a  your  papa,  no?” 

“Yes,  Papa,  just  like  you.”  Mary’s 
mouth  was  full.  She  was  tasting  again 
for  the  first  time  in  many  times.  Her 
father  watched  her  eat,  pleased.  And  then 
he  remembered. 

“What’s  the  matter — don’t  them  Polacks 
feed  you?  You  look  thin.  And  where’s 
Eustace?  Fine  son-in-law!  Lets  his  wife 
come  alone  to  tell  her  parents  she’s  gonna 
have  a  baby.” 

“I  asked  him  not  to  come.” 

“What’s  the  matter,  aren’t  the  Raths 
treating  you  right?”  Rocky  her  oldest 
brother  was  twenty-two.  “I  never  did  like 
them  Polacks.”  Oh  no.  Please.  Don’t 
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let  it  start.  Not  here.  Not  now.  Not 
you  Tony — be  quiet.  Her  stomach 
churned. 

“What  can  you  expect  from  Polacks.? 
Letting  a  kid  like  Mary  walk  alone  at 
night.”  Tony  was  like  Ed — full  of  the 
same  hates,  the  same  angers,  the  same 
arrogance,  the  same  stupidity. 

“I  said  I  asked  him  not  to  come!”  her 
voice  took  on  the  familiar  shrillness.  Not 
again.  Oh,  please. 

“You  did  right  to  come  home,”  Tony 
declared.  “No  one  treats  an  Antonelli  that 
way.  We  all  told  you  was  nuts  to  marry 
a  dirty  Polack.”  He  stuffed  his  mouth 
full  of  veal  parmisan. 

“Stop  it!  Stop  it,  all  of  you!  I’m  sick 
of  this  sort  of  thing!” 

“So  the  Raths  have  been  treating  you 
bad,”  said  Rocky,  in  a  tone  which  said  he 
had  never  expected  anything  else.  “We’ll 
take  care  of  ’em  for  you — you’re  better  off 
here  with  us.” 

“Why  don’t  Eustace  ever  come  home 
with  you.?  Or  don’t  he  lake  to  associate 
with  wops.?”  Not  that  word  from  her 
father.  That  word — even  here. 

“You  know  Eustace  isn’t  like  that  I 
couldn’t  have  married  him  if  he  was  like 
that!  I  didn’t  want  him  to  come  here  be¬ 
cause  I  knew  what  you’d  do  to  him!  All 
of  you!  You  pick  him  to  pieces  because 
he’s  a  Polack.  I  wouldn’t  care  if  you 
hated  him  because  he  was  mean  or  stu¬ 
pid — but  you  hate  him  because  of  what 
he  was  born.  He’s  not  a  person  to  you — 
he’s  only  a  Polack.  And  they  hate  me  be¬ 
cause  I’m  Italian!”  Mary  sat,  sobbing. 
“What  kind  of  life  is  my  baby  going  to 
have.?” 

Her  family  moved  uneasily.  Mama  had 
herded  the  three  youngest  children  from 
the  room. 

“Listen,  daughter.  We  told  you  not  to 
leave  your  own  kind — we  told  you  what 
would  happen.  But  no — you  had  your 
way,  so  don’t  come  here  and  blame  your 
troubles  on  us!  If  you  gonna  come  into 
my  house  to  insult  me  and  your  brothers, 


maybe  you  better  not  come  home  any¬ 
more!”  Furious,  her  father  threw  down 
his  napkin,  and  stalked  out  followed  by 
his  sons  who  looked  at  Mary  disgustedly. 

“I’ll  get  your  bed  ready  for  you,” 
Mama’s  voice  was  sad.  “Yes,  it’s  hard  to 
be  a  mother  with  this  hate  growing  all 
around  you.  You  should  never  have  tried 
to  cross  the  line;  you  can’t  mix  oil  and 
water.”  She  put  her  arm  about  Mary’s 
shaking  shoulders  and  led  her  upstairs. 
“Don’t  worry.  Papa  and  your  brothers 
will  be  all  right  tomorrow.” 

In  bed  in  the  restful  dark,  Mary  listened 
to  her  sisters  sleep.  You  could  feel  the 
sleep  in  the  dark  room,  smell  it  even.  Was 
there  any  point  to  it  all.?  She  wondered. 
At  least  she  could  sleep.  You  could  forget 
when  you  slept.  She  turned,  being  careful 
not  to  disturb  Eustace.  Then  she  half 
smiled.  Eustace  was  not  in  bed  with  her 
now.  It  was  funny  how  you  got  used  to 
things. 

She  was  in  the  kitchen  eating  breakfast 
when  Eustace  came  the  next  morning. 
She  could  feel  the  chill  spread  through  the 
house  as  Tony  opened  the  door.  She  knew 
it  was  Eustace  even  before  she  heard  his 
voice. 

“What  do  you  want?”  Tony  threatened. 

“I’ve  come  for  my  wife.”  Eustace  an¬ 
swered  in  the  same  tone.  Mama  and  Mary 
looked  at  each  other,  jumping  up  at  the 
same  moment.  Mama  wiped  her  hands 
on  her  apron;  Mary  licked  her  dry  lips. 

“She  doesn’t  want  to  see  you,”  Tony 
was  saying.  “Why  should  she  want  to  go 
back  to  that  Polack  family  of  yours.?  So 
they  can  spit  on  her  again.?  She’s  better 
off  right  here.” 

“I  said  I’ve  come  for  my  wife.”  By 
then  Mary  had  reached  the  door.  She 
almost  expected  to  see  a  knife  in  her  hus¬ 
band’s  hand. 

“Here  I  am,  Eustace.” 

“Mary,  get  away!  You’re  not  going 
with  him.” 

“Tony,  he’s  my  husband.  Please  get 
out  of  my  way.”  She  pushed  past  her 
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brother  and  then  closed  the  door  behind 
her.  The  loud  morning  bustles  o£  Little 
Italy  did  not  mask  the  sound  of  Tony’s 
curses.  “I’m  sorry  you  had  to  put  up 
with  that,”  she  said.  They  sat  down  on 
the  front  steps.  “Are  we  moving  away? 
Did  you  get  us  a  little  place  for  our¬ 
selves?”  Fighting  her  rising  hopes,  she 
waited,  for  she  knew  what  he  would  say. 

Eustace  ran  his  hands  through  his 
short,  black  hair.  She  knew  then.  Don’t 
say  it.  Please  don’t  bother.  He  spoke 
slowly,  each  word  wrenching  out  with  it 
a  part  of  his  insides,  each  word  harsh  with 
anger  and  futility.  “It’s  no  use  Mary.  I 
went  into  the  shop  this  morning,  and  be¬ 
fore  I  could  even  ask  the  foreman  about 
my  new  job,  they  told  me.  Better  job? 
I  don’t  have  a  job  at  all.  I’ve  been  laid 
off.”  Please  don’t  let  me  cry;  don’t  let 
me  cry.  He  needs  me  now.  She  put  a 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  He  looked  up  at 
her.  His  face  was  dead — in  it  she  saw  her 
own  face.  But  she  couldn’t  turn  away. 

“We  can’t  get  out,  Mary,  so  I’m  leaving 
you  here.  Ed  can’t  hurt  you  here.” 

“No,  Eustace,  I’m  coming  with  you. 
Neither  of  us  belong  anywhere  anymore. 
We  crossed  the  line,  and  we  can’t  go  back. 
Maybe  we’re  wrong  to  try  and  fight  it; 
maybe  it’s  useless  to  try  even  now,  but 
we’ve  got  to— for  our  baby.  He  has  to 
have  something  better  than  we  do.  We 
can’t  let  them  kill  us  off,  can  we?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Mary.  I  love  you,  so  I’ve 
taken  away  all  your  chances  for  a  decent 
life.  Do  you  care  enough  to  go  back  to 
that  hell?  To  my  side  of  the  line?”  His 
voice  raked  through  her — asking  what  she 
had  asked  herself  so  many  times. 

“Yes,  I  care  enough,  Eustace.  I’ll  get 
my  things.”  She  walked  back  into  the 
house,  leaving  him  sitting  there. 

“Mama,  I’m  going  back.  Eustace  needs 
me,  and  I  need  him.  He’s  the  father  of 
my  baby.” 

“I  knew  you’d  go,  Mary.  But  come 
back  with  our  grandson — and  his  father.” 
Mama  was  wearing  the  frayed  red  apron 


that  she  had  given  her  so  long  ago.  Could 
you  walk  in  the  middle?  Or  did  you 
have  to  stand  on  the  wrong  side  holding 
a  knife? 

Walking  to  the  subway,  she  and  Eustace 
did  not  talk.  There  was  nothing  to  say, 
really.  On  the  subway  Mary  found  her¬ 
self  stiffening  and  hardening  to  face  Ed — 
day  after  day  of  Ed. 

“Ma  was  happy  about  the  baby.  When 
she  left  this  morning  she  said  something 
about  buying  wool — for  baby  clothes.” 
Eustace  looked  at  her  hopefully.  “And 
Ella  promised  to  help  you  more  with  the 
housework.”  She  had  to  ask.  She  had  to. 

“What  about  Ed?” 

“He’ll  be  better  or  I’ll  kill — ” 

“Stop  it!  We’re  not  animals!” 

They  walked  up  to  the  familiar  build¬ 
ing.  Hell  in  one  building.  That  was 
a  happy  thought.  Hell  in  four  rooms.  Ed 
is  hell.  All  the  Ed’s  are  hell.  And  the 
Tony’s. 

Going  up  the  stairs,  the  three  flights  of 
wooden  stairs  filled  with  the  odor  of  hell, 
she  steeled  herself.  One  more  day,  then 
one  more — God  wouldn’t  let  it  go  on 
forever. 

Eustace  took  her  arm.  “All  right?” 

“Yes.”  Her  voice  was  flat.  Would 
Eustace  remember  what  they  were  this 
morning?  Would  she?  Could  they  stay 
alive? 

He  pushed  open  the  door  and  led  her 
inside.  Ed  had  just  gotten  up. 

“Well,  the  prodigal  sister-in-law.  What’s 
the  matter,  didn’t  the  wops  want  you 
either?”  He  moved  closer.  “Want  to 
stab  me?”  He  danced  in  front  of  her. 
“In  the  gut?  In  the  heart?” 

“I’d  like  to  cut  you  to  ribbons — begin¬ 
ning  with  your  dirty  mouth!”  With  a 
moan  she  fell  in  a  chair.  She  looked  up 
at  Ed  with  death  in  her  eyes  and  in  her 
voice.  “You  have  what  you  want,”  she 
laughed  hysterically.  “God  help  you,  you 
have  what  you  want!” 

“Leave  her  alone,  Ed!  Godammit,  leave 
her  alone!” 


Three  Poems  by  Shizue  Ueda 

Translated  by  Shozo  Tokunaga 


FLOWERS  AND  A  TOWER 

young  buds  are  smouldering  with  the  sun’s  energy, 

double  camellias  are  glowing  red  under  the  thich^  joliage, 

cactuses,  ball — or  cylinder — shaped,  and  small, 

are  adorned  with  golden  powder  glittering  with  thorns, 

gold  fish  are  moving  their  slim  tails 

in  the  sunned  blue  deep  of  the  glass  case; — 

these  are  what  you  see  on  one  side  of  this  passing  season. 

on  the  other,  you  see  modern  Davids 

with  muscles  harder  than  the  conaete 

laying  water  pipes  or  pipes  for  flame  in  the  earth, 

new  rails  under  the  ground, 

erecting  high  buildings  in  the  sl^y. 

you  can  reach  the  top  of  the  world — highest  To\yo  Tower 
by  the  express  elevator. 

the  warehouse  of  our  desire  is  ever  more  swelling, 
up  in  the  deep  s\y 

mans  satellites  and  space  rockets  are  flying, 

and  man  can  mal{e  blood  for  transfusion  from  certain  materials. 

wouldn’t  your  seats  be  lighter  if, 

with  this  ever  developing  technology, 

your  future  life  is  pressed  smartly? 


A  SEA 


a  person  like  a  white  wind-mill 
stayed  with  me,  sinking  many  rings 
of  crystal  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea 

a  blue  island  and  white  horizon  in  the  dusk 
this  is  the  silver  bay  where  we  two  stand 
and  my  heart 

never  ceases  to  flutter  its  transparent 
fins  in  the  waves. 

a  small  bridge  rattling  in  the  sea  breeze, 
a  moon  on  her  profile  reposing  in  the  air, 
and  our  arms  chilled  like  jades. 


with  you  I  become 
a  tender  flower, 
with  your  silence 
I  continue  to  loo^  at  the  stars, 
then  my  thoughts  soar 
and,  becoming  tiny  pearls, 
fall  from  among  the  stars. 

with  you  I  am  not  afraid 

of  the  dar\  of  a  forest  or  a  snaf(e. 

/  become  a  blind  butterfly  with  folded  wings, 
and  in  your  arms 
/  am  a  red  ivy  clinging  softly. 


WAR  FOR  THREE 


Carol  Anne  Lamb 
(Mrs.  Herb  Kann) 


I  had  known  for  several  weeks  that  a 
coup  was  coming.  The  new  government 
was  no  surprise,  and  my  original  disgust 
at  our  total  lack  of  defense  and  resistance 
soon  wore  away.  You  have  to  live,  and 
war  is  war  to  me — a  puppet  government 
or  an  outright  Nazi  regime  made  little 
difference  after  a  while.  I  hated  Den¬ 
mark  then,  I  guess,  but  I  stayed.  A  lot 
of  our  friends  left  illegally — it  was  easy 
six  or  seven  weeks  ago — but  we  decided 
to  apply  for  a  visa  so  we  could  take  our 
things  with  us. 

I  was  naive,  I  know,  but  I  thought  then 
that  our  name  would  get  us  through.  Our 
family  is  well-known  here;  we  had  never 
been  under  suspicion,  and  my  older 
brothers  were  staying  behind.  I  thought 
that  it  was  just  a  matter  of  time  before 
the  tape  was  cut  and  the  visas  came 
through. 

Yesterday,  no,  the  day  before  yesterday, 
I  went  to  the  office  as  usual.  The  morning 
mail  was  piled  carelessly  in  a  wicker 
basket  on  my  desk.  I  guess  I  mostly 
flipped  through  the  envelopes  quickly;  a 
bill  or  two,  mostly  things  I  could  pass  on, 
several  letters  already  opened  by  the  office 


secretary.  Two  or  three  letters  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pile  was  the  one  on  govern¬ 
ment  stationery — that  manila  folder  and 
green  .  .  .  no,  blue,  seals. 

I  sat  at  my  desk  numbed,  and  turned 
that  damned  sheet  of  paper  over  and  over 
in  my  hands.  I  could  hear  the  noises  of 
the  office  in  the  background — more  and 
more  of  the  men  were  arriving;  there 
were  greetings  and  a  few  called  in  to  me, 
but  I  could  think  only  of  the  dull,  cold 
feeling  in  my  hands  and  stomach.  I  re¬ 
member  slumping  down  on  my  desk,  and 
letting  the  paper  slip  from  between  my 
fingers.  I  watched  as  it  floated  lightly  to 
the  floor. 

I  saw  a  laughing,  jeering  face  rush  to¬ 
ward  me,  bodiless,  a  woman  calling  and 
taunting.  “No,  no,  no,  no  .  .  .  we  re¬ 
gret  .  .  .  we  are  sure  that  .  .  .”  The  voice 
grew  louder  and  seemed  to  come  from  a 
hundred  places,  a  kaleidoscope,  and  then 
it  was  black  and  then  soldiers.  There 
were  soldiers,  but  I  was  Maria  and  they 
killed  me,  but  then  I  was  myself  again 
and  I  watched  my  wife  die. 

And  then  I  was  running  through  the 
square,  but  it  wasn’t  the  square  in  town. 
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and  I  was  alone.  I  saw  faces  looking 
down  at  me  from  all  the  windows,  cruel 
faces,  waiting  for  me  to  run  and  watching 
my  legs  and  I  could  not  run.  And  when 
I  could  not  run  any  more  they  killed  me 
too  .  .  . 

I  lay  at  my  desk  for  a  long  time,  think¬ 
ing  things  like  that.  I  don’t  know  how 
long  it  was,  but  I  must  have  jumped  up¬ 
right,  because  the  sound  of  the  chair  hit¬ 
ting  the  floor  jarred  me  out  of  those  night¬ 
mares.  I  was  reeling;  I  grasped  my  desk 
to  steady  myself,  and  my  knuckles  were 
white  from  the  pressure. 

A  cigarette  box  lay  open  on  the  floor 
where  it  had  fallen  when  I  jumped,  and 
cigarettes  were  scattered  around  the  rus;. 
I  bent  down  slowly;  I  remember  counting 
the  cigarettes  as  I  picked  them  up  and 
thinking  that  I  had  to  stop  the  whirling 
behind  my  eyes.  I  had  to  think  carefully, 
but  not  too  much,  only  about  today,  today 
and  tomorrow,  no  more. 

The  street  was  empty  when  I  reached 
the  ground  floor.  A  few  of  the  men 
questioned  my  leaving;  someone  made  a 
joke  about  it  being  before  nine  and 
eveix’one  laughed,  but  I  waved  them  aside 
and  ran  out  of  the  office.  There  were  no 
taxicabs  at  all  that  time  of  day  and  I  had 
no  idea  about  busses  or  trains.  I  must 
have  started  running  ...  I  remember 
bumping  an  old  woman  and  knocking 
her  packages  into  the  gutter.  I  ran  along 
the  canal  street,  across  the  main  bridge, 
past  the  square  and  the  markets.  People 
stared  and  I  tried  to  walk  slowly,  but  I 
was  always  running  again:  Afaria  was  in 
the  house  when  I  got  there.  I  can  see 
her  eyes  open  the  way  they  did  when  she 
saw  me. 

I  leaned  back  against  the  door  to  shut 
it  and  stayed  there  slumped  against  it. 

“Georgi!  Georgi!  Come  here!”  I 
knew  I  was  screaming,  but  called  again 
and  again  for  my  brother. 

Maria  was  frightened,  her  eyes  were 
frightened,  and  the  back  of  her  hand  was 
pressed  against  her  mouth. 


“Georgi!”  I  called  him  again  and  heard 
myself  speak  his  name,  and  was  surprised 
to  hear  the  moan  that  must  have  been  me. 

“Andrey,  I’m  here.  For  God’s  sake 
what  is  it.^  Say  something,  Andrey  .  .  . 
say  something.  I’m  here,  it’s  me — Georgi. 
Andrey!” 

He  shook  me  again  and  again,  knocking 
my  shoulders  on  the  doorframe.  I  could 
not  speak  at  all.  I  looked  at  them,  at 
Maria  so  frightened,  and  at  Georgi. 
Georgi  was  white  with  surprise,  or  maybe 
fear,  or  something  else  I  couldn’t  see.  His 
deep  eyes  were  dancing  wildly,  probing 
my  face  and  holding  me  fixed  until  he 
slowly  loosened  his  grip  on  my  shoulders 
and  turned  away. 

He  walked  down  the  few  steps  into  the 
parlor  with  that  loose-joined  walk  of  his 
and  sat  down  beside  Maria.  The  two  of 
them  were  looking  up  expectantly,  so  I 
told  them  about  the  refusal  of  the  visas. 
There  was  no  fear  at  all  any  more,  no  ex¬ 
citement  or  even  pain,  just  an  acceptance, 
a  feeling  of  numbness  that  must  have 
spread  out  to  them. 

They  listened  quiedy  at  first,  Maria 
with  her  hand  still  clenched  to  her  mouth, 
and  Georgi  with  those  wild  eyes  flashing 
out  at  me.  But  he  leaped  up  from  the 
sofa  before  I  had  finished;  he  was  angry, 
angry  with  me,  and  very  young. 

“Andrey,  listen  to  me.  There  are  ways 
to  get  out  you  can’t  even  begin  to  know 
about.  Men  at  the  factory  leave  every¬ 
day  .  .  .  you  know  they  go  somewhere, 
they  get  out.  Sweden,  or  Norway,  maybe 
England.  We  have  money,  Andrey,  we 
can  get  a  boat  and  a  runner.  Andrey  .  .  . 
please.  Maria?”  He  turned  to  Maria, 
desperate  for  support. 

He  was  pacing  rapidly  between  me  and 
Maria;  his  hands  swung  violently  as  he 
walked.  He  talked  quickly,  waving  his 
arms  unconsciously  for  emphasis.  The 
shirt  he  wore  was  soaked  through  and 
he  kept  rubbing  his  hands  through  his 
hair  until  it  was  sticking  out  in  crazy 
points  all  over  his  head. 
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He  was  so  very  young,  and  I  thought 
then  that  all  his  raving  and  hand-waving 
was  like  him — melodramatic,  I  mean,  and 
foolish  and  immature.  I  reached  out  to 
put  my  arm  around  his  shoulder  trying 
to  quiet  him  and  started  to  explain  about 
the  red  tape,  the  mistake  that  must  have 
been  made.  I  was  sure  it  was  just  a  mis¬ 
take  now — a  foolish  clerk  who  had  mis¬ 
understood,  and  had  sent  the  rejection  no¬ 
tice  instead  of  the  visa  permits.  In  a 
little  while  everything  would  be  cleared 
up;  we  would  even  laugh  about  this  later, 
about  how  childishly  we  had  let  our  fear 
run  rampant  like  this. 

“Let  go  of  me!”  Georgi  wheeled  out 
from  under  my  arm  and  faced  me  de¬ 
fiantly.  He  spat  out  his  words  with  un¬ 
disguised  contempt. 

“You  think  it’s  a  mistake,  red  tape, 
that  we’ll  get  another  chance.  Well,  we’re 
Jews.  Jews!  Do  you  hear  me,  we’re  not 
going  to  get  out  legally.  No  Jew  will 
ever  get  a  visa,  and  I’m  not  going  to  sit 
around  waiting  until  I  rot  .  .  .  you  can  do 
as  you  like”  he  added,  suddenly  subdued 
after  the  outburst. 

I  looked  at  Maria,  then  at  Georgi,  then 
back  to  Maria  again.  She  had  not  spoken 
at  all  since  I  had  told  them  about  the 
visas.  She  remained  fixed  in  that  same 
position  on  the  sofa,  watching  Georgi’s 
frantic  gestures  and  listening  to  his  wild 
proposals  without  a  comment.  She  low¬ 
ered  her  head  and  would  not  look  at  me. 
She  was  ready;  I  could  see  it,  she  was 
ready  to  follow  Georgi  in  anything  to  get 
out  of  Denmark. 

“But  you’re  wrong,  it  doesn’t  make  any 
difference.  Jews  are  like  anyone  else,  it’s 
the  red  tape  and  all  the  confusion.” 

Maria  still  would  not  look  up. 

“It  doesn’t  matter  ...”  I  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain  again,  to  tell  them  that  we  could 
get  out,  but  they  wouldn’t  listen  to  me; 
they  wouldn’t  listen  no  matter  what  I  said. 

We  sat  around  the  kitchen  table  for 
hours.  Georgi  argued  on  both  sides  of 
every  proposal.  He  was  willing  to  do 
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anything,  to  attempt  any  escape  no  matter 
how  dangerous  or  foolhardy,  and  Maria 
was  always  in  mute  agreement.  Georgi 
had  gotten  to  her  first,  and  she  wouldn’t 
listen  to  anyone  but  him  until  we  were 
safely  out  of  the  country  and  in  Sweden. 

There  was  a  long  silence  after  one  of 
our  most  violent  disagreements.  No  one 
spoke  for  several  minutes,  then  Maria 
pushed  back  her  chair  and  stood  behind 
Georgi.  She  looked  at  me  for  a  long 
time  and  she  was  determined  when  she 
finally  spoke. 

“Andrey,  we,  Georgi  and  I,  are  going 
to  leave  as  soon  as  there  is  a  boat  avail¬ 
able.  It  is  settled  in  my  mind;  I  will  go 
and  you  must  come  with  us.”  She  paused, 
and  added  softly: 

“There  is  no  other  way,  you  know,  we 
must  try  or  we  shall  all  be  killed  sooner 
or  later  anyway.” 

Georgi  nodded  in  confirmation  and 
reached  up  to  put  his  hand  on  hers.  They 
were  framed  like  that,  like  a  picture  I 
thought,  he  sitting  there  quietly  and 
Maria  behind  him  with  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  I  guess  I  nodded  too  and  we 
began  to  plan  the  escape. 

Georgi  had  a  map  of  the  coastline  above 
Copenhagen.  He  spread  it  on  the  table, 
and  stood  behind  me,  leaning  intently  over 
my  shoulder  to  point  out  the  different 
possible  routes  that  were  already  traced 
out  in  heavy  ink.  The  paper  nearly  cov¬ 
ered  the  table  top;  he  leaned  over  me 
again  and  again,  pushing  his  stubby  finger 
along  the  surface,  tracing  the  routes  off 
the  edge. 

As  he  poured  over  the  map  his  profile 
was  outlined  against  the  darkened  room 
by  the  single  bulb  that  hung  overhead. 
Looking  up  at  his  face  from  mv  chair,  I 
could  see  the  deeply-etched  lines  around 
his  eyes  and  mouth,  the  sharply-defined 
nose,  the  grim  look  of  determination.  His 
age  showed  only  in  the  fine  spray  of 
freckles  that  spread  across  his  cheeks  and 
nose  and  in  his  clear,  broad  forehead.  He 
was  really  just  a  schoolboy — he  should 
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have  been  in  school.  I  wondered  why  I 
listened. 

He  had  such  quick,  sure  answers  for 
the  few  questions  I  asked.  He  had  friends 
in  all  the  necessary  places;  for  every  ob¬ 
jection  he  had  a  plausible  explanation. 
We  would  need  a  boat  and  runner;  he 
could  get  both.  His  friend  Michael  knew 
a  fisherman  who  had  loaned  his  boat  to 
runners  before.  Another  boy,  one  whom 
I  had  met  and  thought  a  weakling,  would 
be  our  runner. 

Georgi  grew  more  and  more  enthusi¬ 
astic  as  he  realized  that  I  was  nearly  won 
over  to  the  attempt.  He  was  both  care¬ 
lessly  confident  of  success  and  methodi¬ 
cally  rehearsed  in  the  most  minute  de¬ 
tails.  His  fingers  ran  quickly  over  the 
map,  setting  possible  alternatives  for  the 
possibility  that  our  original  route  might 
be  blocked,  locating  the  boat  and  the 
various  means  of  signalling,  and  always 
leaping  victoriously  off  the  edge  of  the 
table  into  safe  waters  and  freedom. 

He  finished  with  the  map  finally,  and 
swung  a  chair  around  beside  me.  He 
straddled  it  and  propped  his  elbows  on  the 
back  to  look  at  me  questioningly.  I 
glanced  up  at  Maria;  she  looked  at  me  as 
steadfastly  as  Georgi  had  but  waited  for 
me  to  commit  myself  once  and  for  all. 
I  told  them  I  would  go. 

“You  won’t  change  your  mind,  Andrey.? 
Once  we  start  this  we  cannot  stop,  not 
for  anything,  you  understand  that.?” 
Georgi  was  almost  uneasy  now  that  he 
had  won;  he  ran  a  hand  through  his  hair 
again  and  I  saw  it  twitch  nervously  be¬ 
fore  he  could  control  it. 

“I  am  agreed,  I  will  go  through  with 
this.  Now,  let’s  start  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  with  the  map  again.  Where  will 
the  boat  be  docked.  .  .  .” 

We  rehearsed  Georgi’s  plans  until 
nearly  dawn.  Again  and  again  he  bent 
over  the  table,  pointing,  explaining,  argu¬ 
ing.  I  was  not  to  go  to  the  office  that 
day,  we  had  decided  to  try  the  following 
night. 


It  started  to  cloud  over  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  but  there  was  still  neither  fog  nor 
rain  by  eight  o’clock.  Either  would  have 
been  a  blessing — both  in  getting  to  the 
coast  without  being  noticed  and  once  at 
sea — but  it  looked  as  though  we  would 
have  to  risk  the  clear  night. 

Maria  had  been  terribly  nervous  all 
day.  As  we  sat  at  the  dinner  table  that 
evening  she  played  with  her  knife  and 
glass,  held  a  forkful  of  food  in  midair  to 
stare  blankly  into  space.  She  jumped  up 
from  her  chair  finally,  and  as  she  began 
to  clear  the  table  a  glass  slipped  from  her 
hand  and  broke  on  the  floor  before  she 
could  catch  it.  She  stood  still,  her  arms 
filled  with  dishes,  and  stared  at  the  broken 
glass  on  the  floor. 

Georgi  looked  at  me  and  studied  my 
face  carefully,  then  shrugged  his  shoul¬ 
ders  and  laughed  bitterly.  He  took  his 
cap  from  its  peg  and  walked  out  of  the 
kitchen,  changed  his  mind  and  stuck  his 
head  back  through  the  open  doorway.  He 
was  almost  grinning. 

“Hey  Maria,  I’m  nervous  too,  huh.?” 

Maria  looked  up  from  the  floor  and 
even  in  the  oppressive  heat  she  was  shud¬ 
dering.  Georgi  was  still  waiting.  She 
straightened  her  shoulders  and  carried  the 
rest  of  the  dishes  to  the  sink,  rested  on  the 
sink  ledge  for  a  minute,  then  turned 
around  to  us  and  forced  a  bright  nod. 
She  would  go  and  there  would  be  no 
more  hysteria. 

Georgi  and  I  had  agreed  to  go  sepa¬ 
rately;  he  would  go  with  the  runner  and 
Maria  and  I  would  meet  them  at  the 
dock  by  one-thirty  that  morning.  He  had 
mapped  out  both  routes;  we  would  know 
where  the  other  was,  but  communication 
would  be  impossible  for  those  long  hours. 
Maria  and  I  were  to  walk  through  town, 
along  the  high  road  toward  Caspren,  then 
through  the  fields  to  the  coast.  Georgi 
and  the  runner  would  follow  the  coast 
so  that  if  either  of  us  were  caught  there 
could  be  no  way  to  trace  the  other. 

We  left  the  house  at  nine  o’clock,  leav- 
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ing  over  four  hours  for  what  should  have 
been  a  three-hour  walk.  Maria  was  wear¬ 
ing  her  red  dress,  one  of  her  best,  and 
had  told  our  neighbors  that  we  were  going 
into  town  to  the  theater.  There  were 
so  many  people  on  the  streets — it  must 
have  been  the  warm  night — and  several 
stopped  to  chat.  Maria  astonished  me 
with  her  calm  and  quiet  poise;  she  really 
looked  as  though  we  were  going  into 
town  for  a  lesiurely  evening  at  the  theater. 

She  waved  gaily  to  a  gang  of  young 
boys  who  peddled  by  us,  and  made  me 
stop  to  joke  with  the  old  army  captain 
who  asked  for  a  light.  He  was  taciturn 
and  gruff,  and  in  my  imagination  I  felt 
myself  drop  my  wallet  and  watched  him 
as  he  picked  it  up  and  found  a  paper  in 
it  with  the  map  and  all  the  plans.  He 
would  call  the  police  any  minute.  I  felt 
my  hands  grow  moist  and  steeled  myself 
against  the  judge’s  questions. 

Maria  was  laughing  again. 

“Really,  Captain,  you  must  have  so  much 
to  do.” 

She  slipped  her  arm  carelessly  through 
mine  as  she  continued:  “Can  you  imagine, 
Andrey,  he  has  to  check  everv  one  on 
the  street  after  eleven.  Isn’t  that  interest¬ 
ing?  We’ll  have  to  be  very  careful  com¬ 
ing  home  tonight,  won’t  we?  Mustn’t  lose 
our  papers.” 

The  old  man  was  leering  after  us  as  I 
took  Maria  by  the  elbow  to  steer  her 
away.  I  didn’t  know  if  that  forced  gaiety 
was  sheer  nervousness  or  a  morbid  exhili- 
ration,  but  it  was  unnerving;  I  was  giddy 
and  light-headed.  I  started  to  warn  her, 
but  her  eyes  stopped  me;  she  was  fright¬ 
ened  enough  for  the  two  of  us.  The 
laughter  was  gone  and  had  been  replaced 
by  a  look  of  abject  terror.  I  took  her  arm 
again  and  we  walked  through  town  and 
out  onto  the  high  road. 

The  night  was  completely  still  except 
for  the  gently  whispering  grain  in  the 
fields  along  the  road.  A  total  black-out 
had  been  declared  so  that  there  were  no 
lights  at  all — even  the  big  army  trucks 
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we  saw  outlined  against  the  horizon  occa¬ 
sionally  had  their  headlights  taped  out. 
A  low-hanging  cloud  hid  the  moon  and 
stars,  but  there  was  still  no  rain.  A 
beautiful  night  really,  such  peace  and 
utter  stillness,  and  no  sound  of  human 
beings  except  ourselves. 

The  cloud  rolled  away  after  a  while, 
revealing  the  new  full  moon  for  the  first 
time.  In  the  sudden  light,  I  saw  the 
road  stretch  out  before  us,  gently  wind¬ 
ing  northward  and  disappearing  finally  in 
a  pinpoint  some  several  miles  ahead.  The 
grain  looked  silver-blue  in  the  moon  light, 
and  was  marred  only  by  an  occasional 
black  farmhouse  that  seemed  to  hang  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  midst  of  the  fields. 

Maria  pressed  my  hand  a  little  and 
pulled  me  to  a  stop. 

“Do  you  know,  Andrew,  this  night  re¬ 
minds  me  so  much  of  when  I  was  a  little 
girl.  Father  used  to  take  my  brother 
Peter  and  me  to  the  lake  on  nights  like 
this.  It  would  be  quiet  and  warm  and 
the  moon  would  shine  on  the  water  and 
make  little  pools  of  light.  Peter  would  be 
noisy  and  Father  would  put  his  finger  to 
his  lips,  and  then  Peter  would  giggle  and 
he  quiet.  We  used  to  fish  sometimes,  or 
just  sit  in  the  boat  and  run  our  fingers 
through  the  water.  It  has  been  such  a 
long  time.  I  wish  .  .  .” 

Maria  had  been  talking  quietly,  so  I 
heard  the  motors  before  the  trucks  reached 
us.  The  moon  silhouetted  us  perfectly 
against  the  flat  landscape;  we  would 
surely  be  seen  in  a  few  seconds.  Maria 
was  still  talking  softly  as  I  threw  one  hand 
over  her  mouth  and  pushed  us  both  over 
the  road  railing  and  into  the  mud  of  the 
field  beyond.  She  struggled  in  amaze¬ 
ment  for  a  second,  then  heard  the  motors 
and  sank  lifelessly  beneath  me,  leaving 
my  hand  still  clenched  firmly  over  her 
mouth. 

I  was  certain  that  we  had  fallen  into 
the  grain  field  before  we  could  have  been 
seen,  but  first  one,  then  another  of  the 
trucks  stopped  on  the  road  just  above.  I 
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heard  door  after  d(x>r  swing  open  and 
slam  shut  again  as  the  men  gathered  at 
the  railing.  I  didn’t  dare  whisper  to 
Maria,  but  motioned  her  further  down  the 
slope  into  the  deeper  mud.  The  men 
hesitated  several  minutes,  arguing  back 
and  forth,  then  started  down  the  slope 
one  by  one. 

The  bronze  buttons  on  their  uniforms 
gleamed  in  the  moonlight  as  they  half- 
climbed,  half-slid  over  the  railing  and 
down  into  the  field.  One  carried  a  large 
lantern  which  he  played  in  huge  arches 
over  the  grain  as  the  others  spread  out  in 
ever-larger  circles.  Maria  and  I  were 
caked  with  mud;  the  light  flashed  over  us 
several  times  without  hesitating.  A  sol¬ 
dier  passed  within  inches  of  my  out¬ 
stretched  leg,  walked  on,  hesitated,  then 
stood  within  an  arm’s  length  of  Maria. 
He  brushed  aside  great  swaths  of  the 
grain,  coming  always  a  little  closer,  then 
suddenly  gave  up  his  search  and  returned 
to  the  base  of  the  slope. 

The  others  met  him  there;  they  were 
going  to  leave  at  last,  we  were  safe.  I 
reached  out  to  Maria  to  assure  her,  and 
in  the  dark  just  brushed  her  face  with  my 
fingertips.  I  don’t  know,  she  must  have 
thought  that  I  was  one  of  the  soldiers, 
but  she  winced  under  my  hand  and 
screamed  for  me  before  I  could  quiet  her. 
The  soldiers,  who  had  already  begun  the 
climb  back  to  the  road,  wheeled  around 
instantly  and  slashed  through  the  grain 
to  surround  us. 

“All  right,  all  right,  up,  up,  you  two.” 
A  soldier  kicked  at  Maria  and  twisted  my 
arm  behind  me  to  wrest  me  to  my  feet. 

They  dragged  us  from  the  mud  and 
threw  us  down  on  the  slope.  Maria  was 
shaking  in  the  blinding  glare  of  the  lan¬ 
tern,  breathing  so  deeply  that  every  gasp 
shook  her  body.  Her  dress  was  badly 
torn  and  her  face  was  streaked  with  the 
narrow  lines  the  tears  made  through  the 
mud.  We  must  have  looked  desperate, 
but  still,  I  felt  that  the  soldiers  probably 
had  no  real  idea  of  what  we  were  doing 
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on  the  road  at  that  time  of  night — or  why 
we  had  tried  to  hide. 

“Captain,  listen,  this  is  my  girl.  She 
and  I  were  just  walking.  I  know  it’s  for¬ 
bidden  to  walk  here  now,  but  .  .  .” 

I  told  some  fantastic  story,  Maria  and 
I  lovers,  hiding  because  we  were  afraid 
of  soldiers.  Foolish  and  improbable,  I 
guess,  but  a  few  believed  me  and  tried  to 
convince  the  others  to  leave  us  on  the 
road.  We  looked  as  innocent  as  anyone 
could  under  the  circumstances;  Georgi 
had  made  me  leave  our  papers  and  money 
with  him,  so  there  was  nothing  incrimi¬ 
nating  when  they  searched  us  except  the 
obvious  lack  of  identification.  Several 
wanted  to  take  us  back  to  town,  but  they 
had  a  route  to  follow  and  we  would  delay 
them  at  least  an  hour. 

Maria  had  listened  intently  to  my  story; 
she  stopped  shaking  and  began  that  same 
amazingly  calm  banter.  As  the  soldiers 
quarreled  about  us  among  themselves, 
she  picked  out  one  of  the  most  outspoken 
of  the  skeptics  and  began  to  taunt  him. 

“The  Captain  doesn’t  know  what  to 
do  with  us,  does  he.?  A  poor  innocent 
girl  .  .  .  seen  many  girls  lately.  Captain?” 

She  taunted  and  smiled  at  him,  flirted 
with  him  a  little.  He  watched  her  for  a 
while  with  a  hard,  mocking  light  in  those 
dark  eyes,  then  turned  away  in  disgust 
and  beckoned  the  men  to  follow  him  to 
the  waiting  trucks.  The  man  holding  me 
released  his  grip  reluctantly  and  shoved 
me  headlong  against  Maria;  as  he  walked 
up  the  hill  he  spat  back  on  us  and 
laughed. 

We  kept  to  the  fields  the  rest  of  the 
way  to  the  coast.  Once  or  twice  we  heard 
trucks  on  the  road  above,  but  each  time 
we  threw  ourselves  flat  into  the  mud  and 
waited  motionless  until  the  sound  of  the 
motors  had  died  away  before  resuming 
our  march.  The  low  clouds  had  swung 
inland  again,  heavier  and  thicker,  cover¬ 
ing  the  moon  in  a  solid,  steady  sheet  of 
grey. 

We  had  been  walking  steadily  except 
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for  occasional  rests  and  the  necessary  hid¬ 
ing;  starting  at  nine,  and  excluding  the 
interlude  with  the  soldiers,  we  had  cov¬ 
ered  over  nine  miles  in  less  than  three 
hours.  Maria  was  stumbling  more  and 
more  often  in  the  rough  field-grass,  but 
refused  to  rest  unless  I  forced  her.  In  the 
utter  blackness  we  could  not  see  the  low 
guide  fences  and  other  obstacles  until 
we  were  upon  them,  so  we  were  cut  and 
bruised  unmercifully  as  we  fought  our 
way  through  field  after  field. 

I  was  walking  a  little  ahead  of  Maria 
when  I  heard  the  low  rumbling  of  the 
waves  crashing  against  the  rocky  coast. 
I  rubbed  my  hand  along  the  surface  of 
one  of  the  field  markers,  and  could  taste 
the  cool,  salty  spray  that  clung  to  every¬ 
thing  near  the  coast  when  I  touched  my 
fingers  to  my  tongue.  We  were  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  field  border. 


and  if  we  had  been  keeping  to  our  route, 
it  was  less  than  a  mile  to  the  dock. 

The  sea  was  dark  and  beautiful,  al¬ 
though  we  could  barely  see  beyond  the 
outer  breakers,  and  the  night  winds  felt 
cool  and  moist.  We  walked  north  along 
the  water,  following  the  tide  line  in  the 
hope  that  our  footsteps  would  be  erased 
within  a  minute  or  so.  We  maintained 
our  total  silence  as  before,  communicating 
only  through  gestures. 

A  few  minutes  after  one  o’clock  Maria 
pulled  at  my  sleeve  and  silently  pointed 
into  the  distance.  Far  up  the  beach  the 
hazy-grey  outline  of  a  small  dock  and  a 
boat  at  anchor  were  barely  discernible 
against  the  darkness.  She  broke  away 
from  me  and  ran  headlong  along  the 
beach,  abandoning  any  attempt  at  secrecy; 
I  chased  her  down  the  sand  feeling  wildly 
exhilarated. 
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Georgi  and  the  runner  were  nowhere 
on  the  dock  or  about  the  boat,  and  as  the 
minutes  passed  their  absence  became  more 
and  more  frightening.  It  was  one-thirty 
now,  even  leaving  immediately  would  give 
us  only  tw'enty  or  twenty-five  minutes  lee¬ 
way  in  completing  the  crossing  before 
sunrise.  We  huddled  together  on  the 
deck  of  the  fishing  boat  to  wait  it  out. 

“Andrey,  we  have  five  minutes  before 
two  o’clock.  Do  you  think  Georgi  is  .  .  . 
is  not  coming  or  has  been  taken,  maybe 
hurt”  Maria  spoke  cautiously,  whispering 
and  half-struggling  to  keep  herself  calm. 

“Do  you  know,  when  we  are  in  Sweden 
I  shall  buy  a  dozen  dresses  and  a  new 
coat.  We  shall  go  to  the  theater  every 
night,  and  have  tea  and  coffee  whenever 
we  please  .  .  .”  Her  voice  trailed  off  into 
silence  as  Georgi  and  the  runner  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  far  end  of  the  dock. 

They  staggered  noisily  along  the  old 
planks,  lurching  from  side  to  side  as  the 
dock  bobbed  in  the  water.  The  runner’s 
arm  was  around  Georgi’s  waist;  he  was 
struggling  hard  against  Georgi’s  resist¬ 
ance,  trying  to  keep  my  brother  from 
falling  limply  to  the  boards.  He  dragged 
him  to  the  boat  and  motioned  to  us  to 
lower  him  into  the  hold;  as  we  reached  the 
floor  he  threw  down  the  tarp  and  leaned 
part-way  down  the  well. 

“Get  behind  those  boxes  and  keep  your 
mouths  shut.  Your  brother  has  been 
shot  .  .  .  wish  us  luck.”  The  head  dis¬ 
appeared  again  and  I  heard  the  bolt  slide 
shut.  .  .  . 

A  heavy  wave  thudded  against  us  broad¬ 
side  as  the  boat  crashed  drunkenly  into 
another  deep  trough.  The  kegs  and  oil 
drums  that  lay  scattered  around  the  hold 
skidded  crazily  across  the  floor,  almost 
animated  in  the  eerie  light  from  the  toss¬ 
ing  kerosene  lamp  above.  I  braced  my 
feet  against  a  drum  to  stiffen  my  body  and 
stop  the  roll.  Maria  lay  between  Georgi 
and  me;  as  the  boat  took  the  next  wave 
and  settled  again,  I  could  feel  her  shoul¬ 
der  and  hip  pressing  hard  into  my  side. 


We  rolled  again,  the  kegs  shifted  and 
resettled;  again  her  weight  against  me, 
then  stiffening  and  easing  away. 

We  were  wedged  in  a  dark  corner  be¬ 
tween  solid  walls  of  boxes  and  fishing 
bins;  the  hold  itself  was  fairly  large  and 
open,  but  I  was  afraid  to  move.  My 
muscles  ached  unbearably  from  the  con¬ 
stant  tension  and  the  cramped  quarters. 
I  felt  Maria’s  leg  twitch,  and  felt  the 
shudder  pass  up  her  body,  but  she  was 
still  quiet.  Georgi  hadn’t  moved  for 
twenty  minutes. 

The  sea  was  rougher  than  I  had  ex¬ 
pected.  Water  was  seeping  into  the  hold 
through  the  rotten  seams;  an  inch  or  more 
sloshed  on  the  floor  around  us  and  the 
level  was  rising  slowly.  Even  this  far  to 
sea  the  night  was  still  hot  and  humid, 
but  I  was  chilled  through  from  the  sea 
water  and  my  own  cold  sweat.  The  old 
fishing  boat  had  never  been  meant  for 
heavy  seas,  and  with  each  wave  the  re¬ 
settling  was  slower,  the  creaking  of  wood 
against  wood  a  little  louder. 

The  runner  stood  above  us  silently;  I 
could  hear  no  noise  at  all  except  the  sound 
of  the  water  and  the  tortured  moaning  of 
the  ship  boards  as  wave  after  wave  bat¬ 
tered  against  the  hull.  Then  there  were 
a  few  short  tapping  sounds  against  the 
deck;  the  tapping  grew  more  and  more 
rapid,  soon  became  a  constant,  hollow 
drumming  the  whole  length  of  the  wood 
above  us.  Rain!  We  would  be  safe  with 
the  rain;  the  rising  channel  mists  would 
cover  us  long  enough  for  the  boat  to 
reach  Sweden. 

I  fumbled  for  Maria’s  hand  in  the  semi¬ 
light,  grabbing  at  her  arm  by  mistake. 
As  my  fingers  touched  her,  I  could  actu¬ 
ally  feel  her  sobs;  she  lay  within  inches  of 
me,  but  was  crying  so  silently  that  I  had 
never  realized  until  I  felt  those  racking 
sobs.  She  was  so  quiet  still,  sobbing  so 
quietly,  sobbing  and  afraid  and  not  want¬ 
ing  me  to  know.  But  we  were  safe  now, 
safe  from  the  fear,  and  free  once  the  boat 
touched  Sweden. 
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I  tried  to  quiet  her  right  away,  but  it 
took  a  long  time.  I  really  did  try,  but 
she  cried  and  so  I  lay  carressing  her  for 
a  long  time — so  long  that  I  didn’t  notice 
that  new  sound  until  it  was  distinct  and 
near.  I  was  conscious  of  my  quickened 
beat  and  heard  the  sound  of  my  breath 
almost  as  if  I  were  someone  else.  The 
humming  was  more  and  more  distinct  as 
the  seconds  passed;  my  hands  and  brow 
were  ice-cold. 

I  heard  the  runner  swearing  above;  be¬ 
neath,  I  felt  the  sluggish  response  of  the 
boat  as  the  rudder  swung  us  away  from 
Sweden  and  toward  the  east.  The  shift 
in  direction  sent  us  headlong  into  the 
crest  of  a  wave;  the  boat  foundered, 
settled  partially,  and  was  swept  down  into 
the  trough.  With  the  jar  of  the  second 
wave,  a  sudden  pressure  pinned  me  to 
the  bottom;  my  legs  were  crushed  be¬ 
neath  the  weight  of  one  of  the  loose  drums. 

Above  me  there  was  sudden  confusion 
as  the  launch  made  contact  and  grappled 
to  us.  The  launch  motor  drowned  out 
most  of  the  shouting,  but  I  heard  our 
runner’s  shrill  voice  rising  and  falling  over 
the  sharp  commands  of  the  Germans. 
Our  boat  lurched  more  and  more  vio¬ 
lently  in  the  rough  seas  as  the  men 
boarded  and  and  ran  across  the  deck.  The 
door  to  the  hold  creaked  loudly  as  it  was 
wrenched  open,  and  the  ladder  moaned 
as  man  after  man  swung  down  into  the 
hold. 

I  pulled  the  tarp  over  us  and  pressed 
myself  as  flat  to  the  floor  as  I  could. 
Maria  inhaled  slowly  in  the  sudden  silence 
as  the  men  reached  the  hold  floor  and 
paused.  Then  there  were  footsteps  again 
as  they  started  to  feel  their  way  slowly 
around  the  walls.  I  heard  them  tap  the 
wood  and  kick  over  the  few  kegs  that 
were  still  upright — they  must  have  looked 
into  all  the  big  boxes  and  drums.  One 
stopped  in  front  of  our  little  barricade. 

I  shuddered  uncontrollably  as  the  tarp 
was  torn  away,  and  opened  my  eyes  into 
the  glare  of  the  searchlight.  Maria  sobbed 
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aloud  for  the  first  time,  and  when  I  looked 
over  at  Georgi,  I  realized  that  he  was 
dead.  Georgi  was  dead  ...  he  is  dead 
.  .  .  dead  .  .  . 

“Mr.  Ernst.” 

“Mr.  Ernst.  Mr.  Ernst,  will  you  come 
forward  please.” 

The  harshness  in  the  judge’s  voice 
pierced  into  the  nightmare;  Andrey  raised 
his  head  from  his  hands  to  stop  the  reeling 
horror  and  looked  up  at  the  board  for  the 
first  time  since  he  had  entered  the  court. 
He  gazed  slowly  around  the  courtroom. 
The  gate  between  the  gallery  and  the 
bench  was  still  swinging  gently.  The  fan 
was  on  and  it  was  directly  above  him. 

He  pushed  his  hands  along  his  cheeks 
and  back  through  his  hair.  The  room 
was  deathly  still  in  the  heat;  the  whirring 
sound  of  the  fan  mounted  steadily  into  a 
constant  throbbing  in  his  temples.  He 
heard  Maria  twisting  in  the  seat  behind 
him,  but  did  not  turn  around;  he  was 
afraid  to  see  that  look  in  her  eyes. 

Once  the  original  terror  faded,  he  real¬ 
ized  that  he  and  Maria  had  unconsciously 
accepted  this  possibility  before  they  made 
the  attempt.  He  had  no  questions,  no 
pleas,  he  didn’t  even  want  to  tell  them 
anything.  If  only  the  nightmare  would 
stop,  if  Georgi  wouldn’t  loom  up  before 
him  like  that  .  .  . 

“Mr.  Ernst  ...  we  are  waiting.”  The 
head  judge  looked  to  his  board  for  an 
approval  of  his  impatience. 

Andrew  jerked  his  head  up  to  stare  at 
them  again,  straightened  perceptibly,  and 
began  to  speak  in  a  dull  monotone.  He 
spoke  quietly,  calmly  piecing  together  all 
the  parts  of  his  story. 

“My  name  is  Ernst,  Andrey  Ernst;  this 
is  my  wife,  Maria,  and  the  dead  boy  you 
found  was  my  brother  Georgi.  We  are 
Danish  .  .  .  Danish  citizens.  We  all 
applied  for  emigration  visas  over  six  w'eeks 
ago  ...  we  had  no  intent  of  attempting 
an  illegal  exit  from  our  country.  .  .  .  but 
.  .  .  but,  we  are  Jews  .  .  .” 


The  Non-Inevitability  of  Despair 


William  H.  Tucker,  III 


.  .  He  who  was  living  is  now  dead 
We  who  were  living  are  now  dying 
With  a  little  patience  .  . 

Even  a  casual  consideration  of  T.  S. 
Eliot’s  “The  Waste  Land’’  reveals  the 
profound  despair  reflected  in  much  of 
contemporary  literature.  Not  only  Mr. 
Eliot  but  the  vast  majority  of  the  most 
renowned  writers  in  the  last  quarter- 
century  have  echoed  this  cry  of  defeat. 
But  one  major  writer  of  our  time  has 
dared  to  contradict  this  popular  attitude 
concerning  man’s  spiritual  and  moral  de¬ 
generation — Nobel  Prize  Winner,  Albert 
Camus.  Though  his  masterpiece,  The 
Plague  is  an  objective  analysis  of  the 
forces  which  molest  man  in  the  troubled 
twentieth  century,  the  novel  is  actually 
an  affirmation  of  the  human  condition  and 
a  revelation  of  man’s  efforts  to  improve 
his  condition.  This  optimism  concerning 
man’s  ultimate  destiny  is  basic  to  Camus’s 
philosophy;  in  his  essay,  “The  Blood  of 
Freedom,’’  he  writes:  “.  .  .  despite  men’s 
suffering,  despite  the  blood  and  wrath, 
despite  the  dead  who  can  never  be  re¬ 
placed,  the  unjust  wounds,  and  the  wild 
bullets,  we  must  utter,  not  words  of  re- 

*  T.  S.  Eliot,  “The  Waste  Land,”  Modern 
Poetry,  ed.  by  Maynard  Mack  et  al.  (Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.  J.,  1961),  p.  156. 


gret,  but  words  of  hope,  of  the  dreadful 
hope  of  men  isolated  with  their  fate.”^ 
The  Plague  is  set  in  Oran,  an  Algerian 
city  where  “.  .  .  everything  contributes  to 
creating  this  dense  and  impassible  universe 
in  which  the  heart  and  mind  are  never  de¬ 
tracted  from  themselves,  nor  from  their 
sole  object,  which  is  man.”^  As  the  story 
opens.  Dr.  Bernard  Rieux,  a  physician, 
discovers  a  dead  rat  by  his  door,  a  sight 
rarely  seen  in  Oran.  The  dead  rats  mul¬ 
tiply.  Despite  optimistic  predictions  by 
Rieux’s  comrades,  a  Bubonic  Plague  soon 
ravages  the  town.  With  summer  ap¬ 
proaching,  a  quarantine  is  issued,  and  the 
people  of  Oran  find  themselves  isolated. 
Several  other  characters  are  immediately 
introduced  to  the  reader.  The  doctor  is 
approached  by  a  journalist,  Raymond 
Rambert,  who  seeks  an  interview  with 
Rieux  concerning  the  prevailing  health 
conditions.  Realizing  imminent  censor¬ 
ship,  Rieux  refuses  his  request,  and  Ram¬ 
bert  is  destined  to  remain  in  quarantine, 
isolated  from  his  love  in  Paris.  We  also 
meet  Joseph  Grand,  an  old  municipal 
clerk  and  a  patient  of  Rieux.  Grand  sum¬ 
mons  Rieux  to  investigate  an  attempted 
suicide  by  his  neighbor,  Cottard,  a  fugi¬ 
tive  from  justice.  Rieux  soon  becomes 
*  Albert  Camus,  Resistance,  Rebellion,  and 
Death  (New  York,  1961),  p.  36. 

“Albert  Camus,  The  Myth  of  Sisyphus  and 
Other  Essays  (New  York,  1959),  p.  121. 
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interested  in  Cottard’s  eccentric  behaviour. 
As  the  plague  progresses,  Grand  becomes 
obsessed  with  the  death-rate  statistics  and 
emerges  as  a  tireless  worker  for  Rieux’s 
cause.  Grand  later  contracts  the  plague, 
but  with  the  aid  of  a  newly-developed 
serum  he  manages  to  combat  it  and  sur¬ 
vive.  Cottard  is  quite  content  with  the 
city’s  predicament,  however,  for  it  pre¬ 
vents  his  arrest,  and  he  turns  to  smuggling 
for  a  pastime.  When  the  plague  is  finally 
overcome,  the  dismayed  Cottard  goes  mad 
and  is  killed  in  a  gunfight  with  the  police. 
Jean  Tarrou,  a  traveler  and  former  radical, 
emerges  as  the  faithful  comrade  of  Dr. 
Rieux  during  the  plague.  Disillusioned 
with  the  evil  in  the  world,  Tarrou  now 
wishes  to  contribute  to  the  survival  of 
humanity.  His  main  desire,  however,  is 
to  destroy  all  the  evil  within  himself;  he 
believes  that  he  can  rise  above  his  fellow 
men  to  an  earthly  sainthood.  Tarrou  also 
contracts  the  plague,  just  as  the  death  rate 
is  subsiding,  and  dies  in  Rieux’s  apart¬ 
ment.  Rieux  is  deeply  grieved  but  dis¬ 
covers  in  Tarrou’s  failure  his  own  pur¬ 
pose  in  life.  Perhaps  the  only  other  sig¬ 
nificant  character  is  Father  Paneloux,  who 
in  his  first  sermon,  after  the  plague  has  hit 
the  city,  presents  a  philosophy  opposite  to 
Rieux’s  humanism.  But  even  Paneloux 
joins  Tarrou’s  sanitation  group  and  proves 
to  be  a  tireless  worker.  When  Paneloux 
witnesses  the  death  of  an  innocent  child  in 
the  throes  of  the  plague,  however,  he  be¬ 
comes  disillusioned  and  decides  to  place 
his  complete  trust  in  God.  His  resolute 
belief  causes  him  to  refuse  medical  aid 
when  he  becomes  ill;  Father  Paneloux 
finally  dies,  ironically  of  an  unknown 
disease. 

The  action  of  the  story  centers  around 
the  efforts  of  Rieux  and  Tarrou’s  group — 
Tarrou,  Rieux,  Rambert,  Grand,  and 
Father  Paneloux.  When  the  plague  sub¬ 
sides,  only  Rieux,  Grand,  and  Rambert 
remain  in  the  group.  All  the  others  have 
perished.  Rambert  is  reunited  with  his 
love;  Grand  discovers  the  significance  of 


his  work;  and  Rieux,  having  lost  almost 
everything,  achieves  an  individual  com¬ 
prehension  of  his  existence.  The  city  of 
Oran  is  again  free,  jubilant,  and  integrated 
with  the  outer  world. 

The  Plague  has  an  intriguing  surface 
level  of  meaning;  it  deals  with  a  gro¬ 
tesque,  yet  highly  realistic  subject:  the 
descent  of  death  on  a  city  in  the  form  of 
epidemic.  But  the  plague  can  also  be 
interpreted  as  a  significant  historical  sym¬ 
bol,  the  dilemma  of  France  during  World 
War  II.  The  plague,  symbolizing  the 
axis  domination,  rapidly  descends,  but  a 
fight  is  offered  in  the  form  of  a  handful 
of  dedicated  men,  the  French  Resistance 
(of  which  Camus  was  a  member).  De¬ 
spite  the  allied  victory,  the  evil  of  political 
oppression  still  remains  in  the  world;  only 
when  freedom  is  an  international  phe¬ 
nomenon  can  the  plague  finally  be  van¬ 
quished.  If  we  delve  further,  we  may 
discover  a  more  universal  meaning  in  the 
novel,  for  The  Plague  is  evidently  a  work 
of  philosophic  and  moral  contemplation. 

The  first  clue  to  the  novel’s  philosophical 
level  of  meaning  lies  in  its  title.  A  plague 
is  not  only  a  contagious  epidemic  but  any¬ 
thing  that  smites  or  troubles,  an  afflictive 
evil  or  scourge.  The  plague  symbolizes 
all  that  is  repugnant  in  the  world:  soli¬ 
tude,  physical  pain,  separation  from  loved 
ones,  and  death.  More  specifically,  it  is 
any  force  which  destroys  human  life,  hap¬ 
piness,  and  man’s  individuality. 

Bernard  Rieux  is  unquestionably  the 
main  character  of  the  novel,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  his  anonymous  narration  but, 
more  importantly,  because  he  is  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  Camus’s  philosophy:  “The 
language  he  used  was  that  of  a  man  who 
was  sick  and  tired  of  the  world  he  lived 
in — though  he  had  much  liking  for  his 
fellow  men — and  had  resolved,  for  his 
part,  to  have  no  truck  with  injustice  and 
compromises  with  the  truth.”^  Rieux’s 
philosophy  is  almost  identical  to  Camus’s: 

‘  Albert  Camus,  The  Plague  (New  York,  1958), 
p.  11-12. 
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.  .  until  my  dying  day  I  shall  refuse  to 
love  a  scheme  of  things  in  which  children 
are  put  to  torture.”^  This  statement  is 
a  kind  of  categorical  imperative  to  Rieux’s 
position  and  the  unifying  factor  in  his  per¬ 
sonality.  Rieux’s  solution  to  man’s  basic 
dilemma  is  also  Camus’s,  for  Rieux  feels 
that  man  must  first  comprehend  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  evil  and  then  fight  untiringly 
against  this  evil,  even  though  he  realizes 
he  can  never  obliterate  it. 

To  Tarrou  the  plague  symbolizes  the 
evil  imposed  on  man  by  nature,  as  well  as 
the  evil  within  man  with  which  he  infects 
his  fellow  men.  Tarrou  believes  that  man 
can  eventually  conquer  the  evil  within 
himself  but  only  after  endless  struggles 
and  self-examination.  It  is  significant  that 
neither  he  nor  Rieux  considers  God  in 
their  optimistic  philosophies;  they,  like 
Camus,  believe  that  a  positive  humanism 
can  save  mankind.  Tarrou’s  position, 
however,  destroys  his  quest  for  sainthood, 
for  one  cannot  become  a  saint  without  a 
God.  In  his  attempts  to  purge  himself  of 
his  inherent  evil,  Tarrou  is  unfortunately 
forced  to  overlook  the  evil  surrounding 
him.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  achieve 
sainthood:  not  condemning  the  evil  of  the 
world  is  an  evil  in  itself. 

The  one  remaining  approach  to  the 
human  condition  lies  in  the  character  of 
Rambert.  His  remedy  for  man’s  predica¬ 
ment  is  the  power  of  love,  and  his  suffer¬ 
ing  demonstrates  the  suffering  of  all  men 
separated  from  those  they  love.  The  iso¬ 
lation  of  Oran  symbolizes  alien  man  in  an 
absurd  universe. 

The  theme  of  the  novel  is  presented  by 
Rieux  at  its  close:  “.  .  .  he  knew  that  the 
tale  he  had  to  tell  could  not  be  one  of  a 
final  victory.  It  could  be  only  the  record 
of  what  had  had  to  be  done,  and  what 
assuredly  would  have  to  be  done  again  in 
the  never  ending  fight  against  terror  and 

its  relentless  onslaughts . ”®  Although 

man  cannot  obliterate  all  the  evil  in  the 

^  Ibid.,  p.  196-197. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  278. 
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world,  he  can  and  must  resist  it.  Herbert 
Read  comments:  “.  .  .  Whatever  we  may 
do,  excess  will  always  keep  its  place  in  the 
heart  of  man  .  .  .  We  all  carry  within 
us  our  places  of  exile,  our  crimes  and  our 
ravages.  But  our  task  is  not  to  unleash 
them  on  the  world;  it  is  to  fight  them  in 
ourselves  and  in  others.”^  This  faith  in 
the  ability  of  man  to  restrain  himself 
rationally  leads  Camus  to  believe  in  the 
non-inevitability  of  despair.  He  writes: 
“.  .  .  for  you  despair  constituted  your 
strength.  The  moment  despair  is  alone, 
pure,  sure  of  itself,  pitiless  in  its  conse¬ 
quences,  it  has  a  merciless  power.  We 
thought  that  happiness  was  the  greatest  of 
conquests  .  .  .  Even  in  defeat  this  longing 
did  not  leave  us.”® 

His  hope  for  happiness  rather  than  an 
acceptance  of  despair  is  the  main  difference 
between  Camus  and  his  contemporaries. 
To  achieve  this  happiness  Camus  advocates 
a  rebellion,  not  of  irrational  compulsion 
but  of  restraint.  “Camus  believes  that  re¬ 
volt  is  one  of  the  essential  dimensions  of 
mankind  ...  it  is  a  metaphysical  revolt, 
the  revolt  of  man  against  the  conditions  of 
life,  against  creation  itself.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  an  aspiration  toward  clarity  and 
unity  of  thought — even  paradoxically,  to¬ 
ward  order.”®  This  may  seem  a  curious 
statement,  for  in  The  Plague  man  finds 
his  order  not  by  revolt  but  through  re¬ 
straint.  Mr.  Read  adds  however:  “Re¬ 
straint  is  not  the  contrary  of  revolt.  Re¬ 
volt  carries  with  it  the  very  idea  of 
restraint,  and  moderation,  born  of  rebel¬ 
lion,  can  only  live  by  rebellion.”^®  Revolt 
to  Camus  is  a  defiance  of  false  values,  of 
incoherence;  it  makes  man  aware  of  his 
individuality.  It  enables  him  to  realize 
the  essence  of  his  existence.  It  defines  him 
as  a  rational  being.  With  this  knowledge, 
man  can  confront  the  absurdity  of  his 
world. 

''  Herbert  Read,  introduction  to  Albert  Camus’s 
The  Rebel  (New  York,  1959),  p.  ix. 

®  Camus,  Resistance,  op.  cit.,  p.  29. 

*  Read,  op.  cit.,  p.  viii. 

Ibid.,  p.  ix. 


A  Re-Re-Evaluation  of  "Nature"  in  Emily  Dirkerford's  "Nature  Poems": 
"To  a  Mau-Mau"  and  "Upon  Crushing  a  Chickadee  Underfoot" 

by  Margaret  Medford 


(The  following  critical  contribution  is  reprinted  with 
permission  from  Critical  Main  Currents,  June,  i960) 


I  wish  to  direct  my  attention  in  this 
short  (and  I  should  hope  pithy)  essay  to 
the  problem  of  Nature  in  Emily  Dicker- 
ford’s  two  best-known  Nature  poems,  and 
particularly  to  the  criticism  levelled  against 
Miss  Dickerford  in  the  relatively  recent 
issue  of  The  Bac\water  Beacon  and  Lit¬ 
erary  Log,  in  Mr.  Leachibald  McArch’s 
article,  “Childhood  Repressions  and  Ex¬ 
pressions  of  Animosity  in  Emily  Dirker- 
ford’s  Nature  Poetry.”  A  brief  summa¬ 
tion  of  the  attack  in  that  article  will  suf¬ 
fice:  Mr.  McArch’s  main  criticism  of  Miss 
Dirkerford’s  Nature  Poetry  is  that  the  two 
poems^  are  anti-Nature  polemics  (aimed 
both  at  physical  nature  and  the  noble 
savage)  and  thus  lack  the  subtlety  which 
characterizes  the  other  three  poems  of 
“the  little  wild-flower  of  New  England,” 
as  Miss  Dirkerford  has  been  called.  The 
critic  thus  calls  for  a  re-evaluation  of  Miss 
Dirkerford’s  work,  especially  of  that  por¬ 
tion  (the  three  poems)  heretofore  re¬ 
garded  generically  as  “minor”  works  or 
juvenilia,  and  urges  that  these  three  poems 
(the  trilogy,  “Insights,”  “Outsights,”  and 
“Hindsights”)  henceforth  receive  the  bulk 
of  critical  attention. 

I  should  like  to  begin  my  defense  of 
Miss  Dirkerford’s  conception  of  Nature,  as 
evidenced  in  her  two  (and,  I  am  insisting, 
‘  i.c.,  the  two  to  which  I  allude  in  the  title. 


her  best)  poems  by  first  reiterating  the 
main  themes.  In  “To  a  Mau-Mau,”  the 
jungle  setting,  the  indigenous  savage 
rhythms,  the  tropical  heat,  and  the  raging 
village  fever-epidemic  are  all  employed 
skillfully  in  the  first  quatrain  to  give  a 
tone  of  calm  dignity  and  natural  force. 
The  second  (and  final)  quatrain,  then, 
presents,  amidst  this  scene  of  tropical 
grandeur  the  native  chieftain  “Standing 
there  so  straight  and  tall,/  Lots  of  guts 
and  plenty  o’  gall.”^  We  remember  here 
that  McArch  has  suggested  that  the  use 
of  the  word  “guts,”  a  word  Miss  Dirker¬ 
ford  avowedly  hated,®  expresses  an  innate 
hatred  for  the  protagonist,  and  a  sub¬ 
conscious  desire  for  his  death,  paradoxi¬ 
cally  linked  with  a  counter-desire  for  su¬ 
preme  physical  union  with  said  chieftain. 
I  shall  attack  this  tenuous  position  later. 

The  second  poem,  “Upon  Crushing  a 
Chickadee  Underfoot,”  well-known  as  the 
shortest  verse  accomplishment  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  or  any  other  language,  is  brief  enough 
to  be  quoted  here  in  toto: 

Squuuuuuuuush; 

OOOooooooops. 

Sorry! 

®  Variant  reading  shows  “Stooping”  for  “Stand¬ 
ing.”  Miss  Dirkerford’s  handwriting  at  this 
point  in  the  manuscript  is  less  than  clear. 

*Cf.  letter  to  Mother,  April  4,  1902. 


A  Critical  Contribution 


This  brief  but  poignant  architectonic  mas¬ 
terpiece,  expressing  in  its  contrapuntal  in¬ 
terweavings  the  theme  of  repentence,  is 
taken  by  McArch  to  represent  an  antipa¬ 
thy  for  Nature  and  a  desire  for  supremacy, 
combined  strangely  with  an  obsession  for 
committing  acts  for  which  repentence  is 
necessary. 

Omitting,  with  regret,  references  to  the 
marvellously  contrived  effects  of  melody 
and  meter  (for  example,  her  symbolic  use 
of  nine  “u’s”  in  Squuuuuuuuush,  com¬ 
bining  the  “complete  number,”  seven, 
with  two,  the  number  of  her  Nature 
poems) — for  form  and  content  are  as  al¬ 
ways  very  closely  related  here — I  shall 
proceed  briefly  and  finally  to  my  defense 
of  Miss  Dirkerford’s  view  of  Nature,  a 
view  which  I  find  innately  and  essentially 
noble,  and  good,  and  right  (but  I  digress); 
I  shall  proceed  in  my  attempt  to  re-estab¬ 
lish  these  two  master-works  to  their  right¬ 
ful  places  in  the  annals  of  English  verse. 
With  reference  to  the  first,  “To  a  Mau- 
Mau,”  I  insist  that,  first  of  all,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  remember  that  this  present  title  is 
abbreviated  from  its  earlier  and  original 
form,'*  that  is,  “To  a  Mau-Mau,  On  Going 
to  War.”  Now,  we  know  that  Miss 
Dirkerford  undoubtedly  foresaw  the  soon- 
upcoming  World  War;®  it  follows,  then, 
that  the  chieftain  is  in  this  context  a  hero 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  possessor  of 
manly  fortitude  and  “quiet  strength,”  as 
it  were.  I  rest  my  case  here  and  trust  that 
critical  scholarship  everywhere  shall  soon 
acclaim  and  endorse  irrevocably  my 
evaluation. 

Although  the  proof  that  “On  Crushing 
a  Chickadee  Underfoot”  is  essentially  a 

*  This  poem,  along  with  the  gentlewoman’s 
other  four  literary  treasures,  is  set  forth  defini¬ 
tively  in  the  sole  existing  manuscript,  the  picnic- 
lunch  sack  found  at  Walden  Pond  just  after  her 
unfortunate  drowning.  May  2,  1910. 

°  She  had  underlined  in  the  family  Bible,  at  the 
age  of  eight,  Matthew  24:6 — “And  ye  shall  hear 
of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars.  .  .  .” 
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sympathetic  statement  with  regard  to  Na¬ 
ture  is  somewhat  more  difficult,  I  believe 
that  it  shall  be  nonetheless  clear  and  ex¬ 
plicitly  acceptable.  It  is  McArch’s  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  devoting  of  more  space  to 
“Squuuuuuuuush”  than  to  either  one  of 
the  other  two  words  in  the  poem  indicates 
that  Miss  Dirkerford’s  real  sympathy  was 
with  the  aggressor,  and  against  the  natural 
victim.  My  line  of  reasoning  follows  his 
own,  but  to  the  reverse  conclusion;  who 
can  fail  to  notice  that  the  combined  space 
of  the  other  two  words  more  than  equals 
that  of  the  first  aggressive  word.  Re¬ 
pentence  and  sympathy  with  Nature  are 
obviously  the  ultimate  consideration  of  the 
poetess  here.  Parenthetically,  I  might  add 
that  Miss  Dirkerford’s  known  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Scriptures  has  long  led  me 
to  entertain  the  notion  that  the  long  “o” 
sound  in  the  second  word  should  be  taken 
to  represent  the  sound  “of  a  rushing 
mighty  wind,”®  and  thus,  Pentecost,  and, 
in  turn,  divine  approbation.  I  have  re¬ 
jected  this  latter  thesis  with  reluctance, 
however,  as  a  mere  subjective  whim,  as  I 
strive  to  ever  stay  within  the  proper  con¬ 
fines  of  the  scientific  and  analytic  critical 
approach,  in  order  to  best  find  that  which 
is  noble  and  beautiful  and  good,  to  ex¬ 
tract  it,  to  scrutinize  it,  to  embalm  and 
save  it. 

Finally,  and  in  conclusion,  let  me  articu¬ 
late  the  hope  that  in  this  article  I  have 
explicated  the  subtle  innuendoes  and  the 
aesthetic  refinement  of  an  essentially  beau¬ 
tifully  Weltanschauung  and  an  exquisite 
comment  on  la  condition  humaine  with 
regard  to  Nature — in  short,  that  Miss 
Dirkerford’s  insights  into  life,  her  mysti¬ 
cal  revelation  of  Truth  there  on  that  beach, 
recorded  in  that  short  interval  on  her  sim¬ 
ple  lunch-sack;  that  these  ultimately  may 
loom  large  as  an  universal  lunch-sack,  an 
ever-fresh  Intellectual  Repast  from  which 
all  may  partake. 

“  Cf.  Acts  2:2. 


THE  LIBERAL  HOUR 


Mr.  John  Kenneth  Galbraith’s  latest  of¬ 
fering  to  the  literary  world,  The  Liberal 
Hour,  is  that  of  a  collection  of  wide- 
ranging,  unrelated  lectures  which  have 
admittedly  been  “slightly  rewritten”  for 
publication.  This  wide  spectrum  of  cov¬ 
erage  is  quite  beneficial  to  the  reader,  how¬ 
ever,  in  that  it  gives  both  an  excellent 
example  of  the  defenseless  liberal  logic  and 
a  self-analysis  of  the  author’s  own 
“unique”  personality. 

The  principle  theme  of  the  book  is  the 
same,  trite,  liberal  line  that  has  been  force- 
fed  to  this  country  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
Under  a  very  thin  disguise  of  high  moral 
principle  and  the  “national  good,”  there 
is  an  obvious  attempt  to  justify  a  huge 
power  grab  by  the  liberals,  spear  headed 
by  such  “unquestionable  authorities”  as 
(why  my  goodness!)  old  John  Kenneth 
himself. 

For  one  who,  on  the  surface,  appears 
to  at  least  pay  lip  service  to  the  concept  of 
a  free,  competitive  economy,  Galbraith 
possesses  some  strange  tendencies.  He  is 
quick  to  laud  the  “progressive”  nature  of 
the  Soviet  system  and  seems  to  reap  a 
strange  delight  from  gloating  over  the 
minor  weaknesses  in  our  own  system. 
His  entire  concept  of  Freedom  is  that  of 
“freedom  from”  rather  than  “freedom  to” 
and  in  the  final  analysis  he  sounds  much 
more  like  a  mercantilistic  Louis  XIV  than 
a  free  American  citizen.  Galbraith’s  basic 
concept  of  an  ideal  society  is  one  in  which 
the  economic  fruits  are  directed  towards 
those  in  need  rather  than  those  who  pro¬ 
duced  and  earned  them. 

On  the  issue  of  competition  with  the 


by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith 
reviewed  by  Homer  G.  SheflEeld  Jr. 

Soviet  Union,  Galbraith  has  some  rather 
original  ideas.  First  of  all,  military 
strength  is  no  criteria  for  national  security 
because  a  reduction  in  arms  spending 
“would  add  notably  to  the  respect  and 
prestige  accorded  to  our  economic  system” 
and  anyway  the  reason  for  our  poor  show¬ 
ing  in  Korea  was  the  fact  that  we  “fought 
an  enemy  that  didn’t  ride  in  jeeps.”  (Ever 
hear  of  MacArthur,  Truman  and  the  Yalu 
River,  Mr.  Galbraith?) 

Secondly,  mere  economic  production  is 
not  the  answer  either,  for,  in  his  opinion, 
we  already  have  too  many  “goods  and 
gadgets.”  The  automobile  seems  to  be 
Mr.  Galbraith’s  pet  peeve,  since  it  is,  no 
doubt,  only  walking  distance  from  his 
University-type  mansion  to  his  Ha’va’d- 
type  classroom.  With  references  such  as 
“a  hideous  metallic  blot  spreading  out 
from  the  service  stations  to  cover  the 
whole  land,”  Galbraith  indubitably  proves 
that  the  family’s  second  car  is  the  modern 
day  equivalent  to  Original  Sin  and  will 
cause  the  ultimate  downfall  of  our  society. 

Actually,  the  solution  is  quite  simple, 
says  Galbraith.  In  his  opinion  World 
Salvation  has  already  arrived  in  the  form 
of  “foreign  aid.”  He  is  positive  that 
“Historians  will  give  us  (the  United 
States)  credit  for  recognizing  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  obligation  of  the  richer  countries 
to  help  the  lest  fortunate  lands.”  The  only 
fact  that  disturbs  Galbraith  is  that  former 
administrations  (namely  Republicans) 
have  possessed  the  gall  to  suggest  that  the 
billions  spent  on  foreign  aid,  should,  in 
some  way,  benefit  the  national  self-interest 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


THE  CONSCIENCE  OF  A  CONSERVATIVE 


by  Barry  Goldwater 
reviewed  by  Sandy  Levinson 


America  is,  at  the  present  time,  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  a  Conservative  “revival,”  with  the 
leading  evangelist  of  the  movement  being 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona,  Barry 
Goldwater.  In  The  Conscience  of  a  Con¬ 
servative  the  good  Senator  attempts  to  state 
his  definition  of  Conservatism,  although, 
as  he  is  quick  to  say,  he  has  no  intention 
“of  adding  to  or  improving  on  the  Con¬ 
servative  philosophy.”  For,  “the  ancient 
and  tested  truths  that  guided  our  Republic 
through  its  early  days  will  do  equally  well 
for  us.”  Thus  we  are  asked  to  apply  i8th 
and  19th  Century  political  theory  to  20th 
Century  problems.  Let  us  examine  his 
theories  a  bit  more  closely. 

According  to  Goldwater,  “these  prin¬ 
ciples  are  derived  from  the  nature  of  man, 
and  from  the  truths  that  God  has  revealed 
about  His  creation.”  Thus,  with  a  bow  to 
the  Natural  Law  tradition,  the  book  be¬ 
gins.  One  is  always  tempted  to  say,  when 
reading  such  as  the  above,  how  it  is  that 
man  is  able  to  know  what  God  ordains. 
Even  if  we  accept  the  Natural  Law  theory 
of  “right  reason”  (which  the  reviewer 
does  not),  it  is  interesting  to  note,  as  the 
leading  Natural  Law  exponent  at  Duke 
has  pointed  out,  that  Gold  water’s  (and 
the  Conservative’s)  programs  actually  are 
a  rehash  of  19th  Century  Liberalism,  with 
a  fixed,  and  verifiable,  order  Ireing  seen 
imminent  in  the  world.  The  Catholic 
Church,  based  on  Natural  Law,  has  been, 
since  the  last  century  especially,  opposed 
to  the  same  laissez-faire  capitalism  which 
the  Senator  bases  on  Natural  Law.  By 
definition,  if  there  be  Natural  Law,  only 
one  grand  scheme  can  exist,  and  this  re¬ 


viewer  prefers  that  of  the  experienced 
Church  to  the  inexperienced  junior 
Senator. 

Senator  Goldwater’s  “legitimate”  func¬ 
tions  of  government  read  like  a  text  of 
Herbert  Spencer’s:  “Maintaining  internal 
order,  keeping  foreign  foes  at  bay,  ad¬ 
ministering  justice,  removing  obstacles  to 
the  free  interchange  of  goods.”  A  nasty 
modern-day  “liberal”  might  comment  that 
“administering  justice,”  taken  broadly, 
serves  as  the  justification  of  Governmental 
action. 

The  solon  is  rightly  concerned  with  the 
abuse  of  power.  In  his  concern  over  its 
abuse,  however,  he  would  deny  the  govern¬ 
ment  any  meaningful  power  to  ameliorate 
social  conditions,  preferring  to  depend  on 
the  good  will  of  individual  men  to  accom¬ 
plish  this.  (Goldwater,  who  constantly 
urges  his  readers  to  look  at  the  lessons  of 
history,  might  himself  be  invited  to  read 
the  history  of  the  latter  19th  Century.) 
This  theme  recurs  throughout  the  volume. 

For  example,  labor  unions  come  in  for 
constant  criticism  as  having  grown  too 
big.  Yet  he  remains  curiously  silent  con¬ 
cerning  the  growth  of  huge  corporations, 
with  control  tending  to  become  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals 
who  are  fairly  autonomous  unto  them¬ 
selves.  The  reviewer,  too,  is  concerned 
with  “big  labor,”  but  believes  that  we 
cannot  break  the  unions  unless  we  at  the 
same  time  move  to  break  up  the  many 
large  corporations  whose  function  has  be¬ 
come  in  large  measure  that  of  the  classical 
holding  company.  Unions  are  blasted  for 
trying  to  get  decent  wages  for  their  mem- 
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bers,  yet  nary  a  word  is  said  about  cor¬ 
porations  who,  because  of  market  position, 
attempt  to  gouge  the  consumer.  An  open- 
market  economy  works  only  among  small 
units  of  competition.  It  is  absurd,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  to  expect  the  market  alone,  to  handle 
the  problem  of  U.  S.  Steel,  General  Motors, 
etc.  Railing  against  unions  alone,  as  Gold- 
water  does,  will  not  solve  the  problem. 

In  his  severe  over-emphasis  on  the  natu¬ 
ral  rights  of  property,  Goldwater  reveals 
himself  as  either  naive  or  dangerous.  The 
“freedom”  he  wants  is  the  freedom  of  the 
property  owner  to  exploit.  The  reviewer 
believes  that  ample  disproof  is  given  in 
American  history  of  the  proposition  that 
property-owners  themselves  will  take  so¬ 
cially  progressive  measures.  All  concern 
for  the  human  resources  involved  is  left 
behind  as  Goldwater  becomes  enraptured 
by  the  rights  of  corporate  ownership. 

It  is  in  his  section  on  foreign  affairs  that 
he  marks  himself  so  dangerously.  His 
solution  to  the  problem  of  Communist 
aggression,  ranging  from  economic  to 
psychological  to  military,  appears  to  be: 
“pretend  they  don’t  exist.”  Thus  we  are 
urged  to  break  off  diplomatic  relations 


with  Russia:  we  are  urged  to  make  victory, 
not  mere  coexistence,  our  aim.  Examin¬ 
ing  our  military  program.  Senator  Gold- 
water  is  appalled  that  we  might  accept  the 
doctrine  that  “the  horrors  of  all-out  war¬ 
fare  are  ...  so  great  that  no  nation  would 
consider  resorting  to  nuclear  weapons  un¬ 
less  under  direct  attack  by  those  same 
weapons.”  Instead,  we  are  urged  to  in¬ 
crease  our  development  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons,  although,  if  necessary,  as  readers 
of  the  contemporary  press  know,  we 
should  stand  ready  to  obliterate  the  Earth 
in  “defense”  of  freedom. 

The  Conscience  of  a  Conservative 
should  be  read  by  every  student  of  present- 
day  American  politics.  “Conservatives” 
will  accept  it  as  Truth;  modern-day  “lib¬ 
erals”  will  have  other  notions.  Yet  it  stands 
as  testimony  to  the  beliefs  of  a  man  who  is 
a  serious  contender  for  the  1964  Republi¬ 
can  Presidential  nomination  and,  at  any 
rate,  the  leader  of  a  vigorous  Conservative 
element  within  the  United  States.  Only 
by  being  cognizant  of  his  beliefs,  and  rec¬ 
ognizing  their  inadequacies  and,  at  times, 
dangers,  can  one  formulate  intelligent  al¬ 
ternatives. 


THE  LIBERAL  HOUR 

(Continued  from  page  46) 
(another  \nown  Original  Sin)  and  se¬ 
curity.  Why  Galbraith  even  believes  that 
there  are  a  few  Radical  Right-wingers  who 
still  “fail  to  see  foreign  aid  as  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  quality  of  the  society — as 
an  index  of  it  generosity  and  compassion 
and  hence  its  right  to  respect.” 

Oh  but  friends  there  is  more!  In  an¬ 
other  chapter  Galbraith  “proves”  that  the 
age  of  the  machine  is  over  and  that  raw 
labor  is  again  gaining  the  advantage  (how 
humanitarian.)  But  really,  you’ll  have  to 
read  this  book  yourself  to  believe  it.  The 
author  has  more  “new”  ways  to  spend 
other  people’s  money  than  you  can  shake 
a  stick  at.  However,  in  the  final  analysis, 


The  Liberal  Hour  is  quite  suitable  for  a 
bit  of  humorous  bedtime  reading  and  with 
this  book  Galbraith  definitely  establishes 
himself  as  a  writer  somewhat  similar  in 
literary  stature  to  Alexander  King. 

After  you  stop  laughing  though,  you 
might  find  that  a  feeling  of  silent  fear  has 
crept  into  your  mind.  For  here  is  a  man 
whose  economic  theories  sound  like  a 
Methodist  minister’s  sermon,  whose  the¬ 
ory  of  production  seems  to  advocate  a 
return  to  material  poverty,  and  whose 
ideas  of  freedom,  based  upon  the  tyran¬ 
nical  leadership  of  a  “knowledgeable” 
elite,  leave  one  a  bit  terrified  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  so-called  “intellectuals”  may 
someday  have  even  more  control  over  our 
lives  than  they  do  today. 


Poetry 


JIM  CARPENTER 


Truth  Comes  to  the  Professor 
or: 

Sunday  Morning  in  Logic  Class 


T ruth-functional  Fred 
the  Tautology  Kid, 
too  ontologically  bred, 
popped  his  lid. 

Early  one  morning 
when  the  sun  didn’t  rise 
he  too\  a  revolver 
and  blew  out  his  eyes. 

Which  leads  one  to  say 
( in  a  subjective  way ) 
without  hesitation 
this  generalization: 

If  Dicl{  should  marry 
the  dictionary 
then  Mary  will  tarry 
with  Tom  afid  Harry. 
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Publication  of  Helen  Bevington’s  miscellany  this  autumn  and  anticipation  of 
Reynolds  Price’s  novel  forthcoming  this  spring  gave  us  pause  to  consider  faculty 
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Earth.  Recently  he  has  edited  and  published  The  Complete  Poems  of  Edward  Taylor. 

Three  former  Archive  editors  have  contributed  to  the  issue.  FRED  CHAPPELL 
is  doing  graduate  work  in  English  at  Duke.  JIM  APPLEWHITE  is  an  English  in¬ 
structor  at  the  Woman’s  College  in  Greensboro.  WALLY  KAUFMAN  writes  from 
Merton  College  at  Oxford. 

JEREMY  NORTH,  of  Gothic  Bookshop  fame,  needs  no  further  introduction. 

Versatile  Chronicle  editor,  SUE  STRONG,  can  apparently  write  for  any  kind  of 
publication.  GILES  JIMSON,  the  divisional  history  and  economics  major,  recently 
informed  us  that  he  has  transferred  to  the  engineering  school. 

BILL  WOODRUFF  won  a  first  prize  in  the  Freshman  Writing  contest.  Honor¬ 
able  Mention  was  given  to  Bill  Lawyer,  Linda  Johnson,  and  Lucien  Ruby. 
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FOUR  BALLADS 


from  the  Frank  C.  Brown  collection 
of  North  Carolina  folklore 


edited  hy  Virginia  Kirby-Smith 
manuscript  copied  by  Mary  Cartwright 


A  ballad  is,  essentially,  a  folksong  that 
tells  a  story.  Representing  a  distinct 
genre,  it  stands  apart  from  all  sophisticated 
imitations  of  its  form  in  literary  poetry  and 
art  song.  The  poet’s  poem  is  preserved 
and  made  known  to  a  literate  public 
primarily  through  print.  Print — or,  for 
that  matter,  writing  of  any  sort — has,  how¬ 
ever,  little  to  do  with  dissemination  of  a 
ballad.  For  the  art  of  balladry  is  an  oral 
art.  And  one  of  the  most  basic  facts  of  a 
ballad’s  existence  is  its  remarkable  trans¬ 
mission  solely  by  word  of  mouth  from 
singer  to  singer,  through  generations  or 
even  centuries,  and  across  national  bound¬ 
aries,  ignoring,  somehow,  the  barriers  of 
language. 

The  process  of  oral  transmission  seems 
to  be  largely  responsible  for  the  distinc¬ 
tive  style  of  the  popular  ballad — a  style 
which  no  literary  poet  has  successfully 
imitated.  Change  of  texts  and  tunes,  for 
better  and  for  worse,  is  an  indisputable 


fact  of  any  ballad’s  history.  Both  in¬ 
advertent  corruption  due  to  the  fallible 
memories  of  individual  singers  or  their 
misunderstanding  of  what  has  been  sung 
to  them,  and  conscious  alteration,  probably 
for  aesthetic  reasons,  are  characteristic. 
Types  of  change  are  many,  but  a  general 
direction  may  be  observed:  Tradition  tends 
to  wear  down  a  ballad,  to  rub  away  nar¬ 
rative  detail  until  only  the  central  core 
of  the  ballad  story  remains.  Often  the 
result  is  a  ballad  in  dialogue,  such  as  the 
familiar  “Lord  Randal.”  Occasionally  the 
disappearance  of  detail  is  so  complete  that 
the  ballad  is  left  hardly  more  than  a  lyric. 

The  fact  of  change  beams  significantly 
on  the  question  of  what  constitutes  a  bal¬ 
lad.  Every  singer  who  receives  a  ballad 
from  tradition  and  then  adapts  it  before 
passing  it  on  may  conceivably  initiate  a 
rival  tradition.  The  possibilities  for  the 
creation  of  parallel  traditions  thus  seem 
unlimited,  and  the  result  is  an  apparently 


Ballads 


infinite  number  of  simultaneously  existing 
forms  for  a  single  ballad.  Forces  of 
continuity  in  oral  tradition  are  sufficiently 
strong  to  ensure  that  the  majority  of  forms 
will  be  identifiable  as  the  progeny  of  one 
ballad  (biologically  conceived),  or  as  the 
innumerable  manifestations  of  a  ballad 
archetype  or  idea.  The  significant  point 
is  that  all  such  forms  have  equal  claim  to 
represent  the  one  ballad.  For  the  genuine 
popular  ballad,  existing  in  numerous 
variant  versions,  has  no  single  authoritative 
text  or  tune.  And  in  this  it  differs  most 
markedly  from  the  artistic  creation  with 
one  final,  definitive  form  for  which  its 
initial  creator  is  primarily  responsible. 

The  initial  impulse  which  creates  a 
song  that  subsequently  passes  into  tradi¬ 
tion  as  a  ballad  is  of  no  importance.  Every 
ballad  is  anonymous.  Even  if  it  were 
possible  to  trace  all  the  separate  ballads 
back  to  their  originals  and  establish  defi¬ 
nitely  the  author  of  each  original,  these 
ballads  would  remain  anonymous.  A  song 
becomes  a  ballad  only  when  it  passes  into 
tradition,  and  the  moment  that  it  does  so 
it  ceases  to  be  the  property  of  its  creator. 
It  belongs  to  every  singer  who  reproduces 
it,  and  every  singer  is  free  to  deal  with  it 
as  he  chooses.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we 
may  not  judge  his  production  as  better  or 
worse  than  another’s.  But  we  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  term  anybody’s  version  definitive. 

Many  students  of  the  popular  ballad 
have  insisted  that  ballad-making  is  an  art 
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which  is  dying,  if  not  dead.  Assuredly 
the  invasion  of  previously  isolated  areas 
by  the  mass  media  of  communication  dis¬ 
astrously  affects  the  tradition  of  com¬ 
munity  singing.  The  radio  or  television 
performer  is  replacing  the  ballad  singer  as 
entertainer.  Furthermore,  ballads  which 
are  taken  over  and  popularized  by  com¬ 
mercial  “folksingers”  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  crystalized  in  the  forms  in 
which  such  singers  have  adopted  or 
adapted  them,  and  may  thus  be  removed 
permanently  from  tradition.  The  King¬ 
ston  Trio’s  reworking  of  the  “Tom  Dula” 
ballad  printed  below  stands  as  a  possible 
example  of  the  crystalizing  process. 

The  four  ballads  which  follow — all  deal¬ 
ing  with  sensational  crime — are  reprinted 
by  permission  of  the  Duke  University 
Press  from  the  Fran\  C.  Brown  Collection 
of  North  Carolina  Folklore.  The  texts  ap¬ 
pear  in  Volume  II,  edited  by  Henry  M. 
Belden  and  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson,  the 
tunes  in  Volume  IV,  edited  by  Jan  Philip 
Schinham.  The  headnotes  are  based  on 
those  which  preface  the  texts  in  Volume 
II. 

With  the  exception  of  “The  Cruel 
Brother,’’  a  North  Carolina  variant  of  a 
traditional  British  ballad,  these  songs  are 
native  to  the  state  and  derive  their  initial 
inspiration  from  actual  murders  committed 
in  North  Carolina  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 
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THE  CRUEL  BROTHER 

Eleven  British  versions  of  this  hallad,  for  the  most  part  of  Scottish  origin,  were 
published  in  the  great  collection,  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads,  edited  by 
Francis  J.  Child  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  same  narrative  idea  appears  in  a 
number  of  Scandinavian  songs.  The  text  given  below  exhibits  the  repetition,  the 
extensive  use  of  the  dialogue,  and  the  testament  in  a  question  and  answer  pattern  which 
characterizes  the  poetry  of  many  traditional  ballads. 
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THE  CRUEL  BROTHER 

2  The  first  one  come  were  dressed  in  white, 

The  next  one  come  were  dressed  in  black. 

3  The  next  one  come  were  dressed  in  blue, 

Saying,  ‘Now,  my  dear.  I’ve  come  for  you.’ 

4  ‘Oh  you  must  ask  my  father  dear. 

You  must  ask  my  mother  too. 

5  ‘You  must  ask  my  sister  Ann; 

And  you  must  ask  my  brother  John.’ 

6  ‘I  have  asked  your  father  dear. 

And  I  have  asked  your  mother  too; 

7  ‘And  I  have  asked  your  sister  Ann; 

Your  brother  John  I  did  forget.’ 

8  Her  father  led  her  down  the  stairs. 

Her  mother  led  her  to  the  gate. 

9  Her  sister  Ann  went  to  the  block. 

Her  brother  John  for  to  help  her  up. 

10  As  she  stooped  down  to  kiss  him  sweet. 

And  with  his  knife  he  stobbed  her  deep. 

It  ‘Ride  on,  ride  on,  my  daughter  dear.’ 

‘No,  I  must  lie  and  bleed  and  die.’ 

12  ‘Oh,  what  do  you  will  to  your  father  dear?’ 

‘My  house  and  home  that  I  leave  here.’ 

13  ‘And  what  do  you  will  to  your  mother  dear?’ 

‘My  bloody  clothes  that  I  leave  here.’ 

14  ‘And  what  do  you  leave  to  your  sister  Ann?’ 

‘My  silver  rings  and  golden  fan.’ 

15  ‘Oh,  what  do  you  will  to  your  brother  John?’ 

‘A  rope  and  gallows  to  hang  him  on.’ 

16  ‘What  do  you  will  to  your  brother  John’s  wife?’ 
‘Pain  and  sorrow  all  her  life.’ 

17  ‘What  do  you  will  to  your  brother  John’s  child?’ 
‘All  this  wide  world  to  spend  its  life.’ 
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POOR  NAOMI  (NAOMI  WISE) 

The  murder  here  described  was  committed  in  Randoph  County  in  1808.  The  text 
reprinted  below  was  first  published  in  the  Greensboro  Patriot  in  1874  as  “the  song  so 
well  known  in  Randolph  county  as  ‘Poor  Naomi.’  ”  It  accompanied  an  account  of  the 
murder  with  which  it  agrees  substantially  in  narrative  detail. 
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NAOMI  WISE 

2  He  promised  to  marry  and  use  me  quite  well; 

But  conduct  contrary  I  sadly  must  tell, 

He  promised  to  meet  me  at  Adam’s  spring; 

He  promised  me  marriage  and  many  fine  things. 

3  Still  nothing  he  gave,  but  yet  flattered  the  case. 

He  says  we’ll  be  married  and  have  no  disgrace. 

Come  get  up  behind  me,  we’ll  go  up  to  town. 

And  there  we’ll  be  married,  in  union  be  bound. 

4  I  got  up  behind  him  and  straightway  did  go 

To  the  bank  of  Deep  river  where  the  water  did  flow; 
He  says  now  Naomi,  I’ll  tell  you  my  mind, 

I  intend  here  to  drown  you  and  leave  you  behind. 

5  O  pity  your  infant  and  spare  me  my  life; 

Let  me  go  rejected  and  be  not  your  wife; 

No  pity,  no  pity,  this  monster  did  cry; 

In  Deep  river’s  bottom  your  body  shall  lie. 

6  The  wretch  then  did  choke  her,  as  we  understand. 
And  threw  her  in  the  river  below  the  milldam; 

Be  it  murder  or  treason,  O!  what  a  great  crime. 

To  drown  poor  Naomi  and  leave  her  behind. 

7  Naomi  was  missing  they  all  did  well  know. 

And  hunting  for  her  to  the  river  did  go; 

And  there  found  her  floating  on  the  water  so  deep. 
Which  caused  all  the  people  to  sigh  and  to  weep. 

8  The  neighbors  were  sent  for  to  see  the  great  sight. 
While  she  lay  floating  all  that  long  night; 

So  early  next  morning  the  inquest  was  held; 

The  jury  correctly  the  murder  did  tell. 
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FRANKIE  SILVER 

In  December  1831  one  Frances  (Frankie)  Silver  dismembered  her  husband  Charles 
with  an  axe.  She  attempted  to  burn  the  body  but  was  forced  to  hide  parts  of  it  under 
the  floor  of  their  cabin  (located  at  the  mouth  of  the  South  Toe  River)  and  in  a  hollow 
tree  outside.  “After  a  few  days  the  neighbors  began  to  inquire  about  Charlie.  Frankie 
explained  that  he  had  left  home  to  buy  his  Christmas  whiskey  and  suggested  that  he 
had  fallen  into  the  river,  drowned,  and  been  frozen  over.  The  more  suspicious  began 
a  search,  assisted,  according  to  one  tradition,  by  a  Negro  from  Tennessee  with  a  magic 
glass  ball.  Warm  weather  and  a  little  dog  were  more  efficacious  than  the  glass  ball.” 

No  motive  was  established  at  the  trial,  but  jealousy  was  proposed.  Frankie  was 
convicted,  and  hanged — the  first  woman  to  be  executed  in  North  Carolina.  A  persistent 
tradition  has  it  that  she  delivered  a  confession  in  verse  from  the  scaffold.  The  follow¬ 
ing  lines  purport  to  be  that  confession. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  same  murder  inspired  what  is  probably  the  best- 
known  of  American  ballads,  “Frankie  and  Johnnie.” 
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FRANKIE  SILVER 

2  Oh,  Lord,  what  will  become  of  me.? 

I  am  condemned,  you  all  must  see. 

To  heaven  or  hell  my  soul  must  fly, 

All  in  a  moment  when  I  die. 

3  Judge  Daniels  has  my  sentence  passed. 
These  prison  walls  I  leave  at  last. 
Nothing  to  cheer  my  drooping  head 
Until  I  am  numbered  with  the  dead. 
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4  But  oh!  that  Dreadful  Judge  I  fear. 

Shall  I  that  awful  sentence  hear? 

‘Depart  you  cursed  down  to  hell 
And  forever  there  to  dwell.’ 

5  I  know  that  frightful  ghosts  I’ll  see 
Gnawing  their  flesh  in  misery, 

And  then  and  there  attended  be 
For  murder  in  the  first  degree. 

6  There  shall  I  meet  the  mournful  face 
Whose  blood  I  spilled  upon  this  place. 
With  flaming  eyes  to  me  he’ll  say, 

‘Why  did  you  take  my  life  away  ’ 

7  His  feeble  hands  fell  gentle  down. 

His  chattering  tongue  soon  lost  its  sound. 
To  see  his  soul  and  body  part 
It  strikes  terror  to  my  heart. 

8  I  took  his  blooming  days  away. 

Left  him  no  time  to  God  to  pray. 

And  if  sins  fall  upon  his  head 
Must  I  bear  them  in  his  stead? 

9  The  jealous  thought  that  first  gave  strife 
To  make  me  take  my  husband’s  life. 

For  months  and  days  I  spent  my  time 
Thinking  how  to  commit  this  crime. 

10  And  on  a  dark  and  doleful  night 
I  put  this  body  out  of  sight; 

With  flames  I  tried  to  consume 
But  time  would  not  admit  it  done. 

11  Great  God,  how  shall  1  be  forgiven? 

Not  fit  for  earth,  not  fit  for  heaven; 

But  little  time  to  pray  to  God, 

For  now  I  trod  that  awful  road. 
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TOM  DULA 

The  murder  of  Laura  Foster  by  Thomas  C.  Dula  in  Wilkes  County  in  1866  is  the 
source  of  three  native  North  Carolina  ballads,  among  them  “Tom  Dula.”  The  crime 
was  sexually  motivated.  Laura  was  Dula’s  mistress;  a  third  party,  one  Ann  Melton, 
was  involved.  According  to  the  trial  report:  “There  was  evidence  that  the  prisoner 
was  in  the  habit  of  criminal  intercourse  with  both  the  deceased  and  Ann  Melton; 
that  some  short  while  before  he  had  contracted  a  disease  from  the  deceased  and  had 
communicated  it  to  Ann  Melton;  that  he  had  threatened  to  ‘put  through’  whoever 
had  given  it  to  him.”  The  State’s  hypothesis  was  that  Dula  lured  his  lover  to  a 
desolate  spot,  stabbed  her,  and  buried  her  in  a  shallow  grave  which  he  had  previously 
prepared.  Ann  Melton  was  charged  as  an  accomplice  but  acquitted.  Dula  exonerated 
her  completely  in  a  statement  signed  shortly  before  his  execution. 

There  are  lengthy  ballads  dealing  in  some  detail  with  the  crime  itself,  after  the 
fashion  of  “Noami  Wise”  and  “Frankie  Silver,”  both  of  which  appear  largely  un¬ 
tempered  by  oral  tradition.  In  contrast,  the  “Tom  Dula”  ballad  printed  here  bears, 
in  its  brevity  and  poignancy,  that  mark  of  the  traditional  ballad. 


TOM  DULA 

You  met  her  on  the  hillside 
Supposed  to  be  your  wife. 

You  met  her  on  the  hillside 
And  there  you  took  her  life. 

Oh  hang  your  head,  Tom  Dula, 
Oh  hang  your  head  and  cry. 
You  killed  poor  Laura  Foster 
And  now  you  are  bound  to  die. 
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DON  STANFORD 


THE  BEE 

No  more  through  summer’s  haze 
In  sunlight  like  a  flash  of  spume, 
The  resolute  and  angry  bee 
Emerging  from  a  flood  of  bloom. 

The  bee  is  quiet  in  her  hive. 

The  earth  is  colorless  and  bare. 
The  veins  of  every  leaf  alive 
Have  stiffened  in  the  altered  air. 


see, 
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THE  THRUSH 

Now  every  changing  tree’s  a  screen 
Of  brilliant  and  illusive  green 
And  all  the  earth  is  sealed  in  grass; 
Through  these  the  thrush  alone  may  pass. 

Pale  plunging  bird  that  coolly  flies 
Through  regions  veiled  from  human  eyes! 
Till  life  itself  is  dry  decay 
And  all  its  greenness  drains  away. 


Courtesy  of  Colt  Press 
and  Cummington  Press 
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JIM  APPLEWHITE 

EDGING  THE  SKY 

Edging  the  sky  boiling  in  ordinary 
Summer  chaos,  those  murderous  ice  wings, 

The  shape  of  tar  on  the  cracked  street,  seem 

Ancestral  emblems  come  into 

This  clear-domed  day’s  imagination; 

And  what  if  this  Sunday  landscape  could  burn? 

If  the  sleepy  churches  tell  unwittingly 
Of  a  possible  hell?  Like  ravening  botched  birds 
They  slip  toward  the  horizon  without  wingbeats. 
Hastening  with  deformed  beaks  hungry  for  night. 
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ACCORDING  TO  THE  BEST  OF  MY  INFORMATION 

Dying,  Keats  was  lost  in  feverish  dreams 
Of  Fanny  Brawne  and  her  moving  bosom, 

That  mind  towering  pale  above  the  body; 

And  for  all  of  the  suffering  of  Keats,  how  much 
Has  strangled  in  desperate  throats  in  sweaty  corners? 

The  new-born  baby  voices  wordlessly 
The  heritage  of  pain  it  only  feels. 

And  if  there  is  death  in  a  house  there  are  other  houses 
On  the  street  and  other  streets  in  the  city 
And  other  cities. 


Across  the  maps  of  the  real 
Nations,  whose  populations  with  so  many  zeros 
Seem  the  inventions  of  an  humanitarian  bureau 
Designed  to  impossibly  wring  our  sympathies. 

We  are  born,  suffer  fevers,  and  die. 


And  why 

Do  the  invisible  intensities  of  pain  not 
Blacken  the  air,  like  the  smoke  of  burning  cities? 

The  circular  beach  of  matter  tremendous  in 
The  seemingly  infinite  light,  dry  sands  absorbing 
Secretly  the  earth’s  drop  of  pain; 

And  on  all  sides  of  the  visible  island 
The  sea  in  unknown  waves  to  no  horizon. 
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NORBERT  ARTZT 


LAND  CRABS  NEAR  CUTLER  RIDGE 

From  out  the  swale  I  see  them  crawl, 

Close  to  the  hammock’s  root  and  sand, 

Over  the  asphalt  roads  at  night. 

Great  hoards  of  bony  fingers  scrawl 
Their  scratchy  signature  on  land. 

Sated  with  burrow  lust  and  dazed 
By  the  moonlight  dripping  through  the  dark. 
They  grope  their  way,  move  down  to  the  sea. 
Their  worn  out  skeletons  are  razed. 

Then  pushed  aside,  empty  and  stark. 

And  I’ve  known  some,  maddened  by  flight. 
To  tear  a  fellow  refugee 
In  pieces  and,  betraying  right. 

To  eat  the  soft  parts  cautiously. 
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BUFFANO’S  SAINT  FRANCIS* 

Tall  in  the  night  air  of  the  city  you  stand, 

A  monument  to  meekness.  Descending  fog 
Obscures  your  gentle  mouth.  Your  monologue 
Of  pity  fades  with  the  blare  of  a  loud  jazz  band. 

The  workshop  round  the  block  swings  to  the  beat. 
There,  the  wide-eyed,  powdered  boys  snap  thin  fingers, 
Grin  and  slide  about.  Then  a  cold  note  stirs 
The  clouded  room,  and  chill  mist  drops  on  the  street. 

You  know  us  all,  bless  from  that  dizzy  height 
The  weak  and  sick,  the  ones  who  stare,  the  lost. 

Your  mercy  warms  the  frozen  tears  that  I 
Have  stored  in  the  jazz  and  smoke  fogged  light 
For  boys  with  gaunt,  gay  faces  kicked  and  tossed 
In  streets  and  narrow  alleys  where  they  die. 


*The  statue  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  by  the  contemporary  sculptor,  fules  Buffano, 
towers  before  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  in  San  Francisco.  The  Church  lies  in  the 
heart  of  North  Beach  nearby  the  popular  fazz  Workshop. 
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BILL  WOODRUFF 


SEA  SIGHT 

Land-locking  rib-eyes,  the  sight  of  sea 
Jibed  into  consciousness, 

Pangs  of  the  wastrel  salt  flinging 
My  desire. 

On  the  fettered  coast 
Three  black  gulls  stood  silent 
Chaining  desire  to  my  heart. 

First  black  circle  hooping  air. 
Clustered  feeling  like  the  warp 
Of  seaweed  on  the  manacle-sand. 
Shuttling  land’s  friction  into 
Rib-webbed  shadows  snaking 
Waves  like  breakers’  crests. 

Reeling  out  a  sinuous  shadow. 

Rotted  timbers  of  a  once  ribbed  ship 
Splayed  the  doubled  circle, 

A  hammer-smash  on  a  weaver’s  hand, 
Rubbing  the  heaviest  of  dreams 
To  the  rib-pulse  of  the  stippled  sea. 

Filament  of  a  deeper  rib, 

Spun-sailed  high  as  a  dull  glimmer, 
Sidled  to  the  line-boned  sand, 

A  throbbing  of  broken  thread. 

Idle  shadow  hurting  as  a  chafe 
Of  roots  in  the  sea’s  rib-eye. 

On  the  fettered  coast 
Three  black  gulls  stood  silent 
Chaining  desire  to  my  heart. 


The  Quest  for  the  Permanent  in  the  Religious 
Poetry  of  Edgar  Bowers 

NORBERT  ARTZT 

In  1956,  the  Alan  Swallow  publishing  house  of  Denver  brought  out  a  slim  volume 
of  verse  in  “The  New  Poetry  Series”  entitled  The  Form  of  Loss.  The  poet  was  a 
young  man  named  Edgar  Bowers,  and  The  Form  of  Loss  was  his  first  collection  of 
poems.  Bowers  taught  at  Duke  University  for  three  years  after  receiving  his  doctorate 
from  Stanford  in  June,  1953.  Much  of  the  immediate  preparation  for  the  publication 
of  his  poetry  was  made  during  his  first  teaching  years  at  Duke.  Oddly  enough,  it 
seems  that  relatively  few  persons  on  the  Duke  campus  were  aware  of  a  significant 
poet  in  their  midst.  The  critics  have  generally  agreed  that  Mr.  Bowers  is  one  of  the 
major  poetic  talents  of  his  generation.  His  accurate  perceptions  and  mature  judgment 
of  human  experience,  combined  with  a  masterful  control  of  the  techniques  of  his 
craft,  certainly  command  the  attention  and  admiration  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  search  for  certainly,  finality,  perfection,  or,  more  simply,  for  some  degree  of 
stasis  within  the  swift  and  chaotic  motion  of  life  is  the  central  concern  of  The  Form 
of  Loss.  It  is  characteristic  not  only  of  Bowers’  poetic  method  but  of  his  general 
philosophical  outlook  as  well.  In  his  religious  poems  it  takes  the  form  of  a  desire  to 
conceive  of  a  Perfect  Being;  in  the  war  poems,  a  nostalgia  for  the  stable  times  of 
peace  when  men  were  able  to  maintain  their  personal  integrity;  in  his  love  poems, 
a  desire  for  permanent  love;  in  the  poems  dealing  with  death  and  unmitigated  grief, 
the  hope  for  serenity.  Bowers  acknowledges  that  a  perfect  stasis  can  never  be  achieved 
and,  despite  the  anguish  that  this  knowledge  brings,  he  refuses  to  be  deluded.  The 
longing,  nevertheless,  is  present  and  emphatic. 

In  “The  Snow  Man”  Bowers  describes  his  fear  of  change  and  his  dream  of 
permanence. 

Yet  in  the  night  I  start  up  with  the  crack 
Of  ice  upon  the  dormant  pool  and  range. 

From  dreams  of  snow  men  melting  on  the  grass. 

Convulsed  with  frantic  change  and  counter  change. 

He  shall  not  be  there  when  the  summer  spends 
All  it  has  brought  to  life;  yet  freeze  will  stir 
Behind  each  burning  day,  in  steaming  pool 
And  on  the  dusty  lawn  and  range,  to  blur. 

When  lunar  glare  is  falsely  spread  like  snow. 

My  sleep  with  images  of  a  snow  man. 

Standing  always  in  formulative  cold 
In  what  must  be  perfect  meridian. 

The  image  of  the  eternal  snowman  standing  in  “perfect  meridian”  is  a  symbol  of 
that  absolute  perfection  and  finality,  free  from  motion  and  change,  toward  which  Bowers 
seems  to  direct  all  his  efforts.  Though  he  realizes  that  this  perfection  may  never  be 
attained,  he  knows  it  must  be  sought  after  if  he  is  to  order  his  life  or  achieve  any 
excellence  in  his  craft. 

The  poems  discussing  the  problem  of  religious  belief  occupy  a  central  position  in 
The  Form  of  Loss.  Taken  as  a  group,  they  represent  a  major  contribution  to  an  un- 
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derstanding  of  modern  man’s  religious  conflicts.  For  this  reason,  I  shall  limit  my 
examination  to  these  poems  and  allow  Mr.  Bowers  to  speak  for  himself  as  much  as 
possible.  If  the  reader  finds  any  merit  in  Bowers’  poetry,  I  suggest  he  go  to  The 
Form  of  Loss  for  the  complete  texts;  the  experience  will  be  both  philosophically  en¬ 
riching  and  poetically  stimulating. 

Edgar  Bowers’  religious  beliefs  are  no  simple  matter;  what  appears  to  be  agnosti¬ 
cism  in  certain  poems  becomes  a  highly  mystical  religious  sensibility  in  others.  In 
general,  we  can  say  that  the  poet  is  extremely  aware  of  the  religious  predicament 
of  modern  man;  though  he  was  brought  up  in  a  typically  Christian  environment, 
the  old  faith  has  somehow  become  incompatible  with  the  poet’s  knowledge  of  life  in 
his  time.  Though  Bowers  displays  a  profound  awareness  of  the  religious  symbols  of 
the  church,  by  the  evidence  of  his  poems  he  is  most  probably  not  a  Christian.  This 
is  not  to  say  he  is  an  atheist;  his  desire  for  belief  in  a  Higher  Being  is  evident  in  most 
of  his  poems  concerned  with  the  question  of  faith.  What  Bowers  seems  to  doubt  is 
his  own  ability  to  conceive  of  such  a  Perfect  Being. 

The  religious  poems  deal  variously  with  a  nostalgia  for  his  lost  faith,  with  a  state-  ’ 
ment  of  the  emptiness  of  faith  as  a  major  illusion,  with  an  appreciation  of  pagan 
ritual  and  a  recognition  of  its  failure,  with  an  apotheosis  of  the  artistic  significance  of 
the  religious  symbol,  and  finally  with  his  own  profound  desire  to  know  God  and  his 
inability  to  do  so.  In  almost  every  poem  we  find  a  feeling  of  guilt  because  of  the  loss 
of  faith  combined  with  a  desire  for  an  understanding  of  the  Perfect. 

The  “Epigram  on  the  Passing  of  Christmas”  is  unquestionably  a  statement  of  the 
poet’s  post-Christian  position. 

This  is  the  freezing  guilt  I  shall  remember 
That  I  would  mourn  for  Him  I  do  not  know; 

As  if  the  loss  of  some  life-giving  member 
Had  doomed  Him  as  a  seasonal  man  of  snow. 

Though  the  poet  can  still  mourn  for  the  dead  Christ,  he  cannot  participate  in  a  faith 
he  does  not  understand;  his  guilt  arises  from  the  conflict  between  his  early  training 
and  later  knowledge.  He  sees  Christ  as  a  “man  of  snow”  that  melts  soon  after 
Christmas;  the  convention  has  remained,  but  the  loss  of  faith  is  apparent. 

Two  other  poems,  both  on  the  Christmas  theme,  reiterate  Bowers’  loss  of  faith 
and  suggest  the  emptiness  of  his  early  religious  beliefs.  In  “The  Wise  Men,”  the  poet 
depicts  the  wise  men’s  quest  as  a  futile  one  and  a  symbol  of  illusion. 

Far  to  the  east  I  see  them  in  my  mind 
Coming  in  every  year  to  that  one  place. 

They  carry  in  their  hands  what  they  must  find. 

In  their  own  faces  bare  what  they  shall  face. 

What  they  carry  in  their  hands  are  materials  of  this  universe;  what  they  face  is  a 
human  form  like  their  own.  The  closing  lines  of  the  last  stanza  of  “On  Conversations 
with  my  Grandmother”  imply  that  little  remains  of  the  old  faith  except  some  ethical 
precepts.  During  the  Christmas  season,  Christ  would 

.  .  .  teach  the  cautious  heart  that  stored  the  brain 

That  love  from  all  the  riches  of  the  season 
Lays  issue  in  the  measure  of  the  brain, 
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To  feed  the  gradual  weakness  of  the  reason 
When  it  has  lost  the  idiom  of  his  pain. 

The  rejection  is  there;  the  faith  of  his  childhood  has  been  disavowed.  Yet  the 
nostalgia  remains.  Though  the  poet  has  found  his  early  faith  to  be  illusory,  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  reject  it  completely.  In  the  poem  “Palm  Sunday,”  the  longing  for  what 
has  been  lost  is  precisely  communicated. 

“Palm  Sunday”  is  a  dream  vision  of  a  primitive  Christian  ritual  in  which  folk 
collect  spring  blossoms  to  decorate  a  hilltop  crucifix  of  “Him  whom  life  destroyed  and 
death  renewed.”  The  second  stanza  describes  their  pious  movements. 

They  move  almost  too  small  for  naked  eye 
Along  soft  banks,  and  underneath  the  shrine 
They  fashion  ropes  of  acacia,  hyacinth. 

Jonquil,  narcissus,  quine,  and  jessamine. 

And  wreaths  of  lilies  gleaming  with  the  wet. 

And  approach  together  now  the  one  bare  tree 
That  bears  more  certain,  better,  and  more  sweet 
Than  those  the  blooms  they  loop  about  the  arms. 

The  sagging  head  of  Christ,  and  the  cramped  feet. 

But  the  light  grows  dim;  the  sunset  of  the  day  darkens  the  scene  as  the  poet’s  child¬ 
hood  faith  has  been  darkened  by  doubt. 

The  swallows  wheel  serenely  calm  and  sure 
About  the  head  wild  roses  ornament 
And  flash  their  reddening  wings  in  amber  light 
Which  darkens  where  they  fly  and,  slowly  spent. 

Will  leave  the  hill  in  darkness  to  desire 
Except  where  spirit-like  the  silver  trees 
Surround  the  hidden  cross  with  flaming  bloom 
Against  the  season,  senses,  and  the  hour 
When  they,  like  all  the  rest,  dissolve  in  gloom. 

The  last  stanza  reveals  the  poet’s  longing  for  the  faith  he  can  no  longer  accept. 

Yet  still  I  strain  to  catch  a  sudden  glint 
Reflected  by  the  cross  from  lights  that  pass 
Precisely  in  their  going  on  the  road. 

Or  from  a  star,  or  the  empyreal  mass 

That  wheels  the  dome  of  night  from  pole  to  pole. 

Or  from  the  frenzied  pit  of  death  itself. 

Or  from  the  frame  of  time,  where  fire  and  ice 

Ignite  and  freeze  together  in  the  Will 

That  makes  and  unmakes  thee,  O  my  sweet  Christ! 

The  poem  closes  on  a  note  of  paradox:  though  the  poet  consciously  renounces  his 
former  faith,  he  discovers  that  he  longs  for  the  faith  he  has  renounced.  Coupled  with 
this  discovery  is  the  belief  that  his  anguished  alternation  between  desire  and  dis¬ 
avowal  results  from  a  Will  greater  than  his  own. 

Three  distinctive  avenues  of  release  seem  to  arise  from  this  conflict  between  emo- 
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tion  and  mind;  (i)  an  interest  in  the  primitive  rituals,  Christian  and  other,  of  agri¬ 
cultural  peoples;  (2)  a  sympathy  for  the  artistic  representations  of  Catholic  symbols;  and 
(3)  a  tendency  to  find  some  efficacy  in  the  mystical  experience  as  a  proof  for  the 
existence  of  God. 

In  the  third  section  of  a  four-part  poem  entitled  “To  Accompany  an  Italian  Guide- 
Book,”  Bovvers  sympathetically  describes  a  primitive  agricultural  rite; 

.  .  .  the  harvesters 
Assemble  in  a  row  to  celebrate 
The  season,  as  lost  generations  did 
Upon  that  spot  at  this  same  lunar  date. 

Together  with  fine  movements  they  inherit 
They  purify  of  accidental  dross 
Each  gesture,  simple  as  the  body  is 
But  more  complex  with  living  and  its  loss, 

To  verify  their  being  by  their  doing;  .  .  . 

And  in  the  fourth  section,  the  poet  describes  a  hermit,  secretly  worshipping  the 
“sweet  gods  of  his  more  youthful  innocence.”  Bowers  notes  that  a  “trace  of  beatitude” 
is  exacted  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 

.  .  .  satyr,  faun. 

Maenad  and  nymph,  light  goddess  and  slim  god — 

Leaving  no  print  at  all  where  they  have  trod 
And  silent  as  the  dew-fall  .... 

Yet  the  hermit  might  increase  the  tenderness  of  the  moment 

If,  turning  from  among  the  simply  fed, 

He  fed  his  spirit,  disciplined  and  good. 

On  the  fierce  knowledge  innocence  withstood 
Of  Christ  and  of  compulsion  that  will  cease. 

Bowers’  criticism  of  the  pagan  rite  is  far  less  stringent  than  his  criticism  of  the 
Catholic  Bavarians  whose  Catholicism  is  mixed  with  a  primitive  Nature  worship. 

.  .  .  holy  passion  hurts  them  in  each  season 
To  blend  themselves  with  nature  if  they  can; 

They  find  in  well  known  change  enough  of  reason 
To  worship  Him  in  it  as  Elim  in  Man. 

Thus  in  the  summer  on  the  Alpine  heights 
A  deity  of  senseless  wrath  and  scorn 
Is  feasted  through  the  equinoctial  nights 
As  though  a  savage  Christ  were  then  reborn. 

Up  from  the  floors  of  churches  in  December 
The  passion  rises  to  a  turbulence 
Of  darkness  such  as  threatens  to  dismember 
The  mind  submerged  in  bestial  innocence. 

The  poet  tells  us,  however,  that  this  primitive  worship,  this  “waste  of  spirit  and  of 
mind,”  is  a  reminder  of  mankind’s  original  ignorance  and  bestiality. 
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The  blood  runs  cold  as  its  old  passions  rise 
To  haunt  the  memory  of  what  we  are 
And  what  we  do  in  worshipping  brute  skies. 

The  knowledge  of  man’s  ignoble  origins  should  bring  us  to  the  realization  that  though 
we  have  certainly  come  far,  our  present  religions  are  still  tainted  with  the  superstition 
and  instinctive  passion  that  form  our  racial  heritage.  Though  Bowers  discards  the 
more  primitive  types  of  worship,  they  enable  him  to  proceed  to  a  clearer  understanding 
of  his  own  religious  predicament. 

The  tangible  symbols  of  the  Catholic  Church  have  also  attracted  Bower’s  attention. 
In  The  Form  of  Loss  are  two  sonnets  both  dealing  with  artistic  representations  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  “The  Virgin  Considered  as  a  Picture’’  discusses  the  permanent  value 
of  a  religious  symbol.  The  poet  discovers  in  the  painting  of  the  Virgin  the  reality 
of  Mary’s  humanity;  the  impermanent  has  been  frozen  into  art. 

Her  unawed  face,  whose  pose  so  long  assumed 
Is  touched  with  what  reality  we  feel. 

Bends  to  itself  and,  to  itself  resumed. 

Restores  a  tender  fiction  to  the  real. 

And  in  her  artful  posture  movement  lies 
Whose  timeless  motion  flesh  must  so  conceal; 

Yet  what  her  pose  conceals  we  might  surmise 
And  might  pretend  to  gather  from  her  eyes 

The  final  motion  flesh  gives  up  to  art. 

But  if  we  begin  to  contemplate  the  Virgin  of  the  painting  as  a  manifestation  of  some¬ 
thing  abstract  and  supernatural,  our  perceptions  become  clouded  and  we  become  lost 
in  a  mystical  realm  “too  dim  with  time  and  blood.” 

But  slowly,  if  we  watch  her  long  enough. 

The  nerves  grow  subtler,  and  she  moves  apart 

Into  a  space  too  dim  with  time  and  blood 
For  our  set  eyes  to  follow  true  enough. 

Or  nerves  to  guess  about  her,  if  they  would. 

The  second  sonnet  to  the  Virgin  (originally  titled  “The  Virgin  considered  as  a 
statue”),  “The  Virgin  Mary,”  is  again  a  contrast  between  the  difficulty  of  understand¬ 
ing  an  abstract  concept  of  Deity  and  appreciating  a  physical  representation  of  the  same. 
In  the  first  quatrain  the  poet  recognizes  our  inability  to  come  to  any  certain  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Deity. 

The  hovering  and  huge,  dark,  formless  sway 
That  nature  moves  by  laws  we  contemplate 
We  name  for  lack  of  name  as  order,  fate, 

God,  principle,  or  primum  mobile. 
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The  remainder  of  the  poem  is  in  praise  of  the  material  representation,  “the  graven 
image,”  of  the  abstract.  The  poet  finds  a  common  ground  with  the  “skillful  faith”  of 
the  sculptor  who  binds  “human  thought  against  the  dark  we  find.” 

But  in  that  graven  image,  word  made  wood 
By  skillful  faith  of  him  to  whom  she  was 
Eternal  nature,  first  and  final  cause, 

The  form  of  knowledge  knowledge  understood 
Bound  human  thought  against  the  dark  we  find. 

And  body  took  the  image  of  the  mind 
To  shape  in  chaos  a  congruent  form 
Of  will  and  matter,  equal,  side  by  side. 

Upon  the  act  of  faith,  within  the  norm 
Of  carnal  being,  blind  and  glorified. 

Bowers  seems  to  indicate  that  one  must  remain  within  “the  norm  of  carnal  being” 
if  one  is  to  come  to  any  reconciliation  with  his  religious  beliefs.  One  poem  in  the 
collection,  however,  reviews  an  experience  wholly  mystical  in  substance.  “Grove  and 
Building”  begins  with  an  epigraph  taken  from  a  poem  by  Paul  Valery:  " Au  soldi, 
dans  I'lmmense  jorme  du  del  pur  .  .  .”  (in  the  sun,  in  the  immense  form  of  pure 
sky.  .  .).  I  am  told  that  in  Valerian  symbolism  the  sun  sometimes  appears  as  an  image 
of  the  Absolute  Being  or  First  Cause.  But  we  have  no  need  to  appeal  to  Valery’s 
symbolism  to  comprehend  Bowers’  poem.  Ostensibly  the  poem  describes  an  experience 
of  moving  from  a  checkered  shade  and  from  the  dark,  shaded  side  of  a  building  wall 
into  the  bright  light  of  the  sun.  Bowers  recounts  the  experience  of  coming  into  the 
light  as  follows: 

...  at  that  moment  of  arrest,  you  feel 
Against  the  blood  veiling  the  eyes’  repose 
The  prudent  sun,  the  blood  red  solar  Rose, 

Unshadowed  being  turning  like  a  wheel 

At  once  clock-wise  and  also  counter-wise; 

Thus  from  its  light  whose  motion  is  unending 
All  shadows  turn  and,  on  one  axis  bending. 

Lose  their  umbrageous  choice  within  your  eyes. 

The  imagery  used  to  describe  the  sun  is  mystical  in  character.  The  experience 
itself  appears  to  be  one  of  illumination,  when  carnal  man  receives,  for  a  brief  moment, 
a  glimpse  of  the  Infinite  Being  and  is  able  to  distinguish  between  illusion  and  reality. 

Though  a  tendency  to  value  the  mystical  experience  is  surely  part  of  Edgar  Bowers’ 
complex  religious  predicament,  it  is  not  the  final  word  on  his  religious  position. 
Though  he  makes  no  negative  criticism  of  the  experience  in  “Grove  and  Building,” 
in  the  light  of  his  judgments  in  other  poems,  it  would  seem  highly  questionable  to 
consider  that  he  regards  this  avenue  of  escape  from  his  predicament  as  a  sound  solu¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  his  last  published  poem,  “Adam’s  Song  to  Heaven,”  seems  to  be 
somewhat  a  return  to  his  former  position  of  doubt  and  inherent  belief. 

“Adam’s  Song  to  Heaven”  was  published  in  the  Spring,  1957,  issue  of  The  Western 
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Review.  The  poem  describes  man’s  inability  to  conceive  of  a  perfect  God  and  his 
consequent  belief  that  the  Deity  he  worships  is  an  illusion.  The  epigraph  to  the  poem 
is  a  slight  distortion  of  Genesis  iii:5 — “You  will  be  as  God,  knowing  good  and  evil.” 
The  epigraph  is  significantly  ironic;  man  does  have  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  but 
he  is  certainly  not  as  God.  In  fact,  according  to  Bowers,  his  imperfect  intelligence 
prevents  his  even  conceiving  of  an  Absolute  Perfection. 

The  first  two  stanzas  of  the  poem  contain  Adam’s  appeal  to  that  “ghostly  abyss 
wherein  perfection  hides.”  Adam  regards  all  but  God  or  Heaven  as  “waste”;  yet  he 
discovers  certain  attributes  of  this  imperfect  universe  dimly  revealed  in  his  own  idea 
of  heaven. 

O  depth  sufficient  to  desire. 

Ghostly  abyss  wherein  perfection  hides. 

Purest  effect  and  cause,  you  are 
The  mirror  and  the  image  love  provides. 

All  else  is  waste,  though  you  reveal 
Lightly  upon  your  luminous  bent  shore 

Color,  shape,  odor,  weight,  and  voice. 

Bright  mocking  hints  that  were  not  there  before. 

And  all  your  progeny  time  holds 
In  timeless  birth  and  death. 

A  more  devastating  doubt,  however,  is  implicit  in  the  following  lines; 

.  .  .  But,  when,  for  bliss. 

Loneliness  would  possess  its  like 
Mine  is  the  visage  yours  leans  down  to  kiss. 

Bowers  seems  to  say  that  God’s  own  desire  to  have  man  adore  Him  implies  a  human 
nature  in  God  and,  hence,  a  great  imperfection.  The  following  stanzas  reiterate 
Adam’s  doubts  concerning  the  Absolute  Being  he  has  tried  to  understand  and  to 
accept. 

Flawless  you  are,  unlimited 
By  other  than  yourself,  yet  suffer  pain 

Of  the  nostalgias  I  have  felt 
For  love  beyond  the  end  your  eyes  contain; 

Then,  solitary,  drift,  inert. 

Through  the  abyss  where  you  would  have  me  go. 

And,  lost  to  your  desire,  at  last 
Ravish  the  waste  for  what  you  cannot  know. 

As  a  result  of  his  doubts,  Adam  ultimately  questions  the  very  existence  of  such  a  Being. 

What  are  you  then!  Delirium 
Receives  the  image  I  despair  to  keep. 

And  knowledge  in  your  sombre  depth 
Embraces  your  perfection  and  your  sleep. 

(Continued  on  page  ^o) 
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She  walked  alone.  She  shuffled  through 
the  dying  leaves,  wincing  as  acorns 
crunched  beneath  her  shoes.  The  tree- 
lined  blocks  disappeared  one  by  one 
behind  her.  The  houses  had  long  since 
ceased  to  be  familiar.  Soon  she  should 
turn  around  and  start  back,  she  told  her¬ 
self.  Thanksgiving  Day  should  be  spent 
with  your  family,  just  like  Christmas. 
Especially  since  she  and  her  parents  had 
driven  all  the  way  to  Mississippi  to  be  with 
her  grandmother  and  the  other  branch  of 
the  family. 

Beth  liked  Mississippi;  much  of  her 
childhood  had  been  spent  in  the  slow- 
moving,  leisurely  southern  atmosphere. 
She  could  still  feel  some  of  the  pleasant 
languor  when  she  visited  her  grandmother. 

Thanksgiving  dinner  earlier  that  day 
had  at  first  seemed  just  like  that  of  years 
past.  Nanny,  the  grandchildren’s  trans¬ 
lation  in  infancy  of  Granny,  had  sat  matri- 
archally  at  the  head  of  the  table  as  always. 
The  customary  conversation  had  been  car¬ 
ried  on. 

“Beth,  let  Sally  sit  at  the  end  of  the 
table.  You’ll  be  bumping  elbows  if  you 
sit  on  her  left.”  Nanny  always  reminded 
them  that  Sally  was  lefthanded,  not  real¬ 
izing  that  this  was  urmecessary  after  so 
many  years. 

“Mama,  this  is  the  biggest  turkey  I’ve 
ever  seen.  We’ll  be  eating  turkey  sand¬ 
wiches  and  turkey  salad  ’til  who  lasts  the 
longest.”  This  from  Beth’s  mother. 

“Well,  I  told  Gus  down  at  the  market 
that  my  family  was  cornin’,  and  I  wanted 
a  turkey  big  enough  to  feed  all  of  them.” 
Nanny  beamed  happily  at  the  relatives 
that  lined  either  side  of  the  long  dining 
room  table;  she  loved  having  her  children 
and  their  families  back  with  her  again. 

The  Negro  cook  came  in  with  a  platter 
of  cornbread.  She  walked  softly,  but  the 
floor  creaked  noisily.  Nanny’s  house  was 
old  and  high-ceilinged,  and  each  year  it 
collected  a  few  more  creaks. 


“Cassie,  you’ve  outdone  yourself.  This 
is  the  best  Thanksgiving  dinner  I’ve  ever 
eaten.”  Beth’s  father  patted  his  paunch 
happily.  Cassie  grinned  broadly,  her  thin, 
dark  face  momentarily  illuminated  by 
white  teeth  and  eyeballs.  She  set  the  | 
cornbread  down  and  retreated  into  the  j 
kitchen,  her  steps  slow  and  close  together.  | 

Nanny  as  usual  tried  to  force  more  food  I 
on  everyone.  “Jack,  if  you  don’t  eat  more  i 
than  that,  you  don’t  belong  in  our  family.”  I 
Jack  was  the  new  grandson-in-law.  He  i 
had  married  Beth’s  older  cousin  the  sum-  ! 
mer  before.  He  was  a  bit  overwhelmed  by 
the  size  and  sense  of  closeness  of  the  Cul¬ 
pepper  family.  His  parents  were  divorced, 
and  he  was  unaccustomed  to  the  teasing 
and  incessant  chatter  of  a  large  family 
dinner.  He  replied  to  Nanny’s  good- 
natured  kidding  with  an  embarrassed 
smile. 

“Beth,  what  have  you  been  doin’  at 
college.'*”  Nanny’s  question  turned  every¬ 
one’s  attention  to  the  quiet,  dark-haired 
girl. 

“I’ve  been  studying,  Nanny,”  she  re¬ 
plied.  “It’s  a  lot  harder  than  high  school, 
but  I  like  it.” 

“Tell  her  about  your  boy-friend,”  Beth’s 
mother  interrupted. 

“Aw,  he’s  not  my  boy-friend.  I  told  you 
he’s  just  a  friend,”  Beth  said,  reddening 
slightly. 

“He  writes  poetry,”  her  mother  con¬ 
tinued  relentlessly. 

“Poetry!”  Carolyn,  Jack’s  wife,  scoffed. 
“There  must  be  something  wrong  with 
him.  All  the  poets  we  studied  in  high 
school  were  crazy  or  something.”  She 
regarded  Beth  curiously,  as  if  some  of  the 
queerness  of  the  poet  friend  might  have 
rubbed  off  on  her. 

Beth  sat  silently  as  the  rest  of  the 
family  laughed  at  Carolyn’s  remark.  Re¬ 
sentment  surged  through  her,  and  she 
wanted  to  stand  up  and  defend  her  poet 
friend,  poets  in  general,  and  even  the 
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whole  realm  of  the  arts.  But  at  the  same 
time  she  realized  that  these  people,  her 
own  family,  wouldn’t  understand.  She 
decided  vengefully,  defensively,  not  to  give 
them  credit  for  the  capacity  to  understand 
such  matters  by  not  attempting  to  defend 
them.  Instead,  she  smiled  amiably  and 
said  nothing.  She  hated  most  of  all  hav¬ 
ing  to  be  amiable  and  not  being  able  to 
show  how  she  felt,  but  she  knew  what 
would  happen  if  she  revealed  her  true 
feelings.  They  would  either  laugh  at  her 
or  become  hurt  and  upset  because  she  had 
taken  offense  at  their  harmless  teasing. 
Beth  had  learned  to  guard  against  both 
reactions. 

She  asked  Nanny  to  pass  her  the  corn- 
bread,  hoping  that  the  subject  would  be 
dropped.  But  Nanny  was  curious  to  know 
more  about  Beth’s  college.  This  strange, 
quiet  child  who  loved  books  with  almost 
a  religious  fervor  was  the  first  member 
of  the  family  to  go  beyond  high  school 
since  Grandaddy  Culpepper,  who  had 
finished  at  the  Baptist  Seminary  and  had 
lived  out  his  life  in  service  to  the  church, 
the  brotherhood  and  the  missionary  move¬ 
ment. 

“Have  you  got  any  niggers  goin’  to 
college  with  you.?”  Nanny  asked  Beth. 

“No,  ma’am,”  Beth  replied,  adding 
silently  to  herself,  “but  we  will  someday 
when  we  can  persuade  the  Trustees  that 
race  is  not  a  just  qualification  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  University.” 

Jack,  silent  until  now,  spoke  up  from 
his  place  at  the  side  of  the  table  by 
Carolyn.  “We’ve  sure  found  a  way  to 
handle  them  in  Montgomery.  We’ve  got 
such  a  strong  Ku  Klux  Klan  that  the  nig¬ 
gers  are  afraid  to  step  out  of  line.  We 
meet  once  a  week,  and  if  anything’s  goin’ 
on  that  we  don’t  like,  we  burn  a  few 
crosses.  That  puts  the  fear  of  God  in  ’em, 
believe  me!” 

“I  even  had  to  make  him  a  hood  out 
of  an  old  sheet,”  Carolyn  laughed. 
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“We’re  gonna  have  kids  someday,” 
Jack  went  on,  “and  I  don’t  want  them  to 
ever  have  to  go  to  school  with  niggers.” 

Nanny,  who  was  never  silent  long,  broke 
in.  “They  just  wanta  be  made  equal  social¬ 
ly  so  they  can  marry  into  the  white  race. 
If  God  had  wanted  that  to  happen,  he 
wouldn’t  have  created  more  than  one 
race. 

Suddenly  Beth’s  fork  clattered  to  her 
plate,  sending  gravy  drops  spattering  over 
the  white  tablecloth.  “Oh,  I’m  sorry,” 
she  murmured.  She  wiped  at  the  spots 
with  her  napkin  while  the  family  stared 
in  silence.  Then  several  of  them  began 
talking  at  once — Nanny  reassuring  her 
that  the  tablecloth  was  going  to  be  washed 
anyway  and  Beth’s  father  asking  her 
couldn’t  she  be  more  careful. 

Beth  picked  her  fork  up  and  went  on 
eating.  She  really  hadn’t  meant  to  drop 
it,  but  soon  she  was  glad  she  had,  for 
the  conversation  turned  to  the  mishaps 
that  had  always  ensued  at  the  table  when 
Beth  and  her  cousins,  Carolyn  and  Sally, 
had  been  younger. 

“Do  you  remember  how  Sally  used  to 
let  us  know  we  had  poured  her  enough 
milk.?”  Nanny  asked. 

“Yes,”  they  all  laughed,  “she’d  just 
move  her  glass  away.” 

“I  wonder  how  much  milk  I  poured  out 
on  the  table  before  we  broke  her  of  that 
habit.?”  Sally’s  mother  asked. 

Beth  laughed  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
family,  this  time  genuinely.  She  really 
enjoyed  many  of  the  little  family  jokes 
and  traditions  she  had  grown  up  with. 
There  was  something  warm  and  secure 
about  them,  something  that  told  of  the 
closeness  of  family  bonds  beneath  shared 
memories.  It  told  of  an  enduring  love 
from  generation  to  generation  that  tran¬ 
scended  petty  family  differences  and  argu¬ 
ments. 

And  yet  it  was  some  of  this  closeness, 
some  of  these  traditions,  that  she  some- 
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times  felt  were  stifling  and  she  resented 
them  for  it,  Beth  thought  as  she  walked 
along  slowly  in  the  waning  sunlight.  She 
kicked  a  small  rock,  feeling  through  her 
leather  shoe  the  pain  of  the  impact  in  the 
soft  flesh  of  her  big  toe. 

The  houses  were  set  farther  back  from 
the  street  now.  Beth  remembered  her 
father’s  admonition  not  to  go  far.  More 
and  more  often  now  she  nodded  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  his  instructions  and  then  did 
as  she  pleased,  if  she  could  get  away  with 
it.  She  didn’t  really  mean  to  be  inten¬ 
tionally  disobedient,  but  she  liked  to  be 
able  to  use  her  own  judgment.  In  this 
case,  what  was  far  to  her  father  might 
not  be  far  to  her.  He  hadn’t  really  wanted 
her  to  go  at  all,  but  her  mother  had  in¬ 
tervened,  assuring  him  that  this  town  in 
which  she  had  been  raised  was  perfectly 
safe  for  a  young  lady  to  go  for  an  after¬ 
noon  walk  in.  Beth’s  father  had  thought 
that  she  shouldn’t  leave  the  family  when 
they  were  visiting  for  such  a  short  time, 
but  Beth  had  pled  sweetly  that  most  of  the 
women  took  naps  after  lunch  anyway  and 
the  men  just  sat  around  on  the  porch 
and  talked  about  football  or  hunting  or  gas 
mileage.  So  her  father  had  reluctantly 
given  his  consent.  It  was  only  requests 
that  held  some  possible  danger  in  his 
mind  for  Beth  that  he  denied  her.  Other¬ 
wise  he  was  anxious  for  her  to  have  what¬ 
ever  she  wanted.  She  had  only  to  men¬ 
tion  a  record  or  book  that  she  would 
like,  and  soon  her  father  would  see  that 
she  got  it.  He  seldom  went  to  town 
without  bringing  her  something  or  asking 
her  if  she  needed  anything.  Beth’s  mother 
often  scolded  him  for  spoiling  her,  but 
Beth  tried  not  to  take  advantage  of  her 
father’s  generosity.  The  more  she  asked 
of  him,  the  more  obedience  and  respect 
she  felt  she  should  pay  him,  and  she  re¬ 
sented  these  debts. 

Beth  stopped  at  a  gray  stone  wall  to 
gaze  at  a  large,  old  colonial  style  home  set 


back  among  the  trees.  The  expanse  of 
green  grass  made  her  long  to  be  a  child 
again  and  to  go  romping  across  the  lawn. 
The  trees  looked  climbable,  too,  and  Beth 
wished  for  a  moment  that  she  could  be  in 
the  topmost  branches  with  the  squirrels, 
looking  down  on  walls  and  roofs  and 
grass.  At  the  same  time  she  knew  she 
would  be  frightened,  dreadfully  fright¬ 
ened,  to  be  so  far  off  the  ground  that  one 
careless  step  or  one  weak  limb  could  mean  I 
a  bad  fall  and  maybe  even  death.  She 
shuddered  slightly  and  walked  on.  There 
had  been  a  slight  breeze  all  afternoon, 
and  now  it  grew  stronger,  swirling  the 
dead,  brown  leaves  in  little  eddies  in  the 
street.  More  leaves  began  falling  from  the 
trees.  Beth  watched  a  green  and  yellow 
maple  leaf  leave  a  high  branch  and  float 
toward  the  ground,  faster  and  faster.  Its 
shadow,  a  dark  vaguely  leaf-shaped  blob, 
rushed  along  the  ground  to  meet  it,  and 
at  the  moment  of  contact  there  was  a 
thunderous  crash  which  no  one  but  Beth 
could  hear. 

She  walked  on  faster.  Two  blocks  down 
the  street  she  came  to  an  overlook  rimmed 
by  a  rough  stone  wall.  Beth  approached 
the  overlook,  hoping  to  see  lovely  houses 
or  even  a  vacant  lot  with  wild  flowers  still 
blooming.  Instead,  she  looked  down 
upon  a  row  of  dirty  hovels,  and  the  smell 
of  decaying  garbage  reached  her  nostrils. 
She  stood  there  for  a  moment  pressing  her 
fingers  into  the  cool  roughness  of  the  wall. 
She  had  the  same  feeling  she  had  had  as  a 
child  playing  in  a  sandpile,  sifting  sand 
through  her  fingers  and  suddenly  coming 
upon  a  lump  that  turned  out  to  be  not 
sand  at  all,  but  where  the  cat  had  been. 

Beth  turned  away  from  the  wall,  want¬ 
ing  to  get  away  from  the  ugly  scene  but 
not  yet  willing  to  start  homeward.  She 
chose  a  street  a  block  over  from  where 
she  had  been  before  and,  pulling  her 
sweater  more  tightly  around  her  to  keep 
(Continued  on  page  ^0) 
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I  was  born  May  23,  1931  in  the  house 
of  my  grandmother.  No  doctor  could 
be  found  to  attend,  only  a  midwife  from 
three  miles  away  in  the  country.  My  birth 
was  loud  and  troublesome;  the  midwife 
who  was  but  a  young  girl  fainted  away 
and  my  father,  who  was  assisting,  had  to 
force  her  again  to  consciousness.  I  lived 
in  the  room  later  for  a  long  while  with 
my  grandmother.  It  was  in  this  room 
that  we  took  our  meals  and  every  night 
kept  a  watch  until  midnight,  she  reading 
the  Bible,  I  myself  reading  a  queer  story 
of  adventure.  On  the  mantel  above  the 
iron  stove  there  was  a  large  clock  which 
was  wound  with  a  key  stuck  in  two  holes 
in  its  face.  A  brass  pendulum  swung  in¬ 
side  the  glass  front,  uttering  a  solidly 
satisfying  click  at  each  foot  of  its  arc. 
My  mother  in  the  labor  cried  for  the  click¬ 
ing  to  stop.  My  father  opened  the  face 
and  clutched  the  pendulum,  but  his  hands 
so  shook  that  he  succeeded  only  in  making 
the  clicking  faster.  He  was  forced  to  take 
up  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a  pencil  and  hold 
them  on  each  side  of  the  pendulum  in 
order  to  halt  its  motion. 

I  was  born  in  Gemini,  which  is  the 
sign  of  the  arms  and  denotes  balance.  We 
born  in  Gemini  are  fond  of  mathematics 
and  science,  or,  perhaps,  acting  and  ora¬ 
tory.  We  have  a  middling  talent  for  com¬ 
merce,  are  of  a  saving  disposition,  are 
moderate  in  all  things.  In  short  a  fine 
sense  of  balance  marks  our  undertakings. 
— Not  so  my  sister,  who  is  four  years  my 
junior.  She  was  born  in  Leo,  August  2, 
and  they  born  in  the  sign  of  the  heart 
have  lofty  minds  and  moral  seriousness, 
dignity  and  firm  will.  Ptolemy  of  Pelusa 
hazards  that  one  of  the  sign  of  the  heart 
will  achieve  positions  of  honor  and  trust: 
thus,  my  sister  has  two  children,  and 


they  are  obedient.  She  never  bends  to  ^ 
them,  and  merely  laughs  at  their  egoistical  ! 
whimsies. — She  and  I  are  temperamentally 
opposite.  She  is  confident  and  graceful  in 
her  certainty  that  she  always  has  the  right 
in  things,  while  I  attribute  my  indecisive¬ 
ness  to  my  habit  of  weighing  all  particles  j 
of  a  problem.  My  four  children  obey  me 
but  tolerably,  for  I  take  their  reasons  seri¬ 
ously.  The  world  my  children  see  is  very 
different  from  the  world  I  see,  but  I 
discover  in  it  a  substance,  and  it  is  not 
less  broad  than  my  world.  Leo,  too,  is  a 
masculine  sign,  dry  and  barren,  a  fire- 
sign;  and  so  my  sister  has  really  the  soul 
of  a  man,  perhaps  the  soul  of  a  prince. 
Gemini  is  also  a  masculine  sign,  but  it  is 
an  air-sign.  An  air-sign  has  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  inconstancy,  as  of  the  winds, 
but  air  is  the  temple  of  space,  of  infinity. 
Nothing  so  pours  through  me  as  the  blue¬ 
ness  of  the  sky  in  a  cold,  clear  day;  no  eyes 
trouble  me  as  much  as  the  peculiarly  flat 
blue  eyes  of  babies  or  of  ruthless  blonde 
women. 

That  room  in  which  I  was  born  had 
blue  walls,  too.  They  were  plaster  walls 
with  tiny  pimples  everywhere,  like  a  coat 
painted  on.  The  ceiling  was  fairly  high — 
it  was  rather  an  old  house — and  the  single 
illumination  was  from  a  bulb  suspended 
by  a  gilt  chain  from  the  center  of  the 
ceiling.  When  I  was  very  young  I  liked 
to  mount  a  chair  and  bat  the  bulb  with  a 
newspaper  in  order  to  watch  the  shadows 
of  the  furniture  stagger  on  the  floor,  dart 
in  and  out  beneath  each  object  like  ani¬ 
mals  frightened  and  bold  by  turns.  The 
room  always  smelled  of  camphor,  oil  of 
wintergreen,  and  tonic:  medicines  my 
grandmother  absorbed  continually  for  her 
varied  complaints. 

The  house  was  brick  and  there  were 
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fourteen  other  rooms.  It  was  set  on  a  hill 
in  the  center  of  the  farm.  Three  barns 
stood  together  two  hundred  yards  east  of 
the  house;  behind  them  pasture  stretched 
over  a  hundred  acres  of  hills,  below  them 
lay  the  grain  and  tobacco  fields,  and  a 
crooked  creek,  gradually  chewing  away 
the  edges,  the  course  being  twisted  and 
spring  floods  coming  annually.  The 
stream  was  well  populated  with  muskrats, 
too,  and  their  burrows  ran  sometimes  into 
the  middle  of  fields.  The  bottom  fields 
were  the  best  evidence  of  the  present 
fortune  of  the  farm:  my  grandparents 
could  neither  afford  to  have  the  creek 
straightened  nor  to  leave  it  crooked.  The 
buildings  were  all  in  good  condition  and 
the  land  well  cared  for,  but  the  fencerows 
were  grown  with  ragweed  and  locust  and 
sassafrass  bushes,  a  sign  that  tenantry  was 
unwillingly  employed. 

The  fourteen  other  rooms  of  the  house 
I  remember  as  being  always  cold  and 
dark.  My  grandmother  was  unwilling  to 
give  a  room  heat  or  light  except  when  it 
was  absolutely  necessary.  When  I  was 
older  I  lived  in  an  upstairs  room  with  two 
gable  windows  facing  west.  The  room 
was  panelled  with  notched  pine  slatting 
and  in  the  stream  of  the  grain  I  would 
find  rivers  with  islands,  flames,  tongues, 
heads  of  dogs,  men,  and  bears.  A  long 
ridge  fenced  away  the  town  from  the  farm 
and  when  I  darkened  my  room  for  the 
night  the  grey  aureole  of  the  town  lights 
lay  along  the  top. 

But  I  did  not  live  in  this  room  until  I 
was  fifteen,  when  I  had  already  felt  the 
first  vague  desires  of  sexual  life:  to  sleep 
all  night  in  a  muddy  ditch,  to  hang  dead 
by  the  toes  like  Mussolini,  to  eat  hashish 
— I  fancied  that  one  ate  it  from  a  bowl 
with  a  spoon,  that  it  was  of  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  jelly  and  black  and  bitter.  And 
too — unfortunately — these  upstairs  bed¬ 
rooms  were  furnished  with  dressing  tables 
with  large  mirrors.  For  the  vulgar  saying 
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that  one  cannot  live  on  love  is  true  only 
of  romantic  love,  and  certain  persons  there 
are  who  can  live  fatly  on  self-love,  can 
devour  themselves  to  the  last  gut  and  toe¬ 
nail,  Narcissuses  who  play  with  themselves 
the  game  of  Zeus  and  Selene. 

And  this  is  not  on  my  part  self-castiga¬ 
tion  for  adolescent  guilt.  The  chances  are 
good  that  the  remembrance  is  false.  Pray 
God  that  it  is.  For  the  rich  money  of 
dream  is  generally  debased  by  the  counter¬ 
feiting  of  memory,  and  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  certain  reminiscences  gain  especial 
value  by  the  significance  of  subsequent 
events.  To  illustrate,  if  a  stranger  ap¬ 
proached  you  with  a  handful  of  diamonds, 
you  would  not  attempt  to  judge  his 
character  by  admiring  his  jewels.  We  can 
form  no  idea  of  the  history  or  mind  of  a 
past  century  by  reading  its  best  poems, 
nor  can  we  discover  ourselves  by  the 
single  remembrances  that  fasten  to  us. 

I  choose  a  single  memory  which  has 
gathered  such  patina  of  usage  that  it 
seems  much  further  distant  than  it  is. 
My  sister  was  three  years  old  and  she  was 
following  me  to  the  barn.  It  was  very 
cold.  When  the  wind  blew  it  hurt,  but 
there  was  not  very  much  wind.  It  hurt 
too  when  I  walked  fast,  the  cold  air  cut¬ 
ting  my  lungs  as  I  breathed  more  deeply, 
and  so  I  walked  slowly. 

Step  for  step  behind,  my  sister  whimp¬ 
ered.  She  wore  only  a  little  dress  with 
puffy  sleeves  smothered  in  a  thin  blue 
sweater.  She  had  long  blonde  curls  and  I 
thought  they  were  brittle  because  it  was 
so  cold  and  that  they  might  splinter  on  her 
shoulders  like  golden  icicles.  It  was  late 
dusk  and  the  moon  was  yellow,  bulgy  and 
low  over  the  hills  of  the  pasture,  a  soft 
handful  of  butter. 

There  were  men  in  the  barn  I  had 
never  seen.  They  sat  on  sacks  of  crushed 
corn  and  cottonseed  meal  in  the  dimness. 
They  looked  mute  and  solid.  Someone 
said,  “That’s  a  little  girl  behind  him.” 
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One  of  the  men  rose  and  approached 
slowly.  He  was  tall  and  his  grey  eyes 
came  toward  me  in  the  dusk.  His  hair 
was  blonde,  but  not  as  yellow  as  my 
sister’s.  “Where  you  from,  boy.?”  he 
asked. 

“Home.” 

“Is  that  your  sister.?” 

“Yes.  She’s  Sandra.  My  name  is 
James.” 

“Don’t  she  have  something  more  than 
that  to  wear.?” 

“I  told  her  not  to  come  out  with  me.” 

“You  better  strike  out,”  he  said.  “She’ll 
freeze  to  death  out  here.” 

“Strike  out.?” 

“You  better  light  out  for  home.”  He 
rubbed  his  big  wrists.  “Hurry  up  and  go 
on  before  she  freezes  to  death.” 

“Come  on,”  I  told  her.  She  was  still 
whimpering.  Her  hands  were  scarlet, 
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smaller  and  fatter  than  mine.  I  touched 
her  hand  with  my  finger  and  it  felt  like 
paper.  There  were  small  tears  in  her  eyes, 
but  her  face  was  scared,  not  crying. 

I  started  back.  The  rocks  in  the  road 
were  cold.  Once  I  didn’t  hear  her  whim¬ 
pering  and  I  looked  and  she  was  sitting  in 
the  road.  I  went  to  her  and  took  her 
elbows  and  made  her  stand  up.  “Come 
on,”  I  said  reproachfully,  “you’ll  freeze  to 
death.” 

We  went  on,  but  then  she  saw  a  great 
log  beside  the  road,  and  went  to  it  and  sat. 
She  had  stopped  whimpering,  but  her  eyes 
had  become  larger.  They  seemed  as  large 
as  eggs.  “Please,  come  on,”  I  said. 
“You’ll  freeze  to  death  out  here.” 

She  looked  up  at  me.  I  pulled  at  her. 
Her  wrists  felt  glassy  under  my  fingers. 
“What  at  you  doing.?”  I  cried.  “Why 
won’t  you  come  on.?  You’ll  freeze  to 
death.”  I  couldn’t  move  her.  It  terrified 
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me  because  I  though  she  had  frozen  to  the 
log. 

It  had  got  much  darker  and  the  moon 
was  larger. 

I  jerked  her  again  and  again,  but  she 
didn’t  get  up.  Nothing  moved  in  her 
face.  Two  small  tears  were  yet  at  the 
corner  of  each  eye.  She  looked  queer, 
stonelike,  under  the  moonlight,  and  I 
thought  something  terrible  had  happened 
to  her. 

“What  are  you  doing  to  her?  Why 
don’t  you  leave  her  alone?” 

My  father  suddenly  appeared  behind  me, 
huge  and  black  in  the  moonlight.  He 
too  had  a  small  tear  in  each  eye.  He  was 
breathing  heavily  in  a  big  jacket.  White 
plumes  of  breath  bannered  in  the  air. 

“What  makes  you  hurt  her?  What  gets 
into  you?” 

She  raised  he  arms,  and  he  gathered  her 
to  his  jacket,  holding  her  in  both  his  arms 
as  in  a  nest.  She  knotted  herself  against 
his  chest,  curling  spontaneously. 

He  turned  his  back  toward  the  moon 
and  strode.  Sometimes  I  had  to  trot  to 
keep  up,  and  I  continued  in  the  limp-like 
pace  until  we  got  home. 

“Open  the  door,”  my  father  said  hoarse¬ 
ly.  He  knocked  the  door  with  his  foot. 

My  mother  stood  waiting  inside  and 
looked  through  my  head  at  my  sister,  red 
in  my  father’s  arms.  “What  happened?” 
she  asked.  Her  mouth  thinned. 

I  went  to  the  brown  stove  and  put  my 
hand  flat  against  its  side,  and  it  seemed  a 
long  time  before  its  heat  burned  me.  My 
face  began  to  tickle. 

“What  were  they  doing?” 

I  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  at 
the  moon  huge  and  yellow  behind  the 
skinny  maple  branches.  A  dim  spot 
emerged  from  the  window  pane  as  I 
breathed,  and  as  I  stood  there  it  got  larger 
and  larger,  like  a  grey  flower  unfolding, 
until  it  obscured  the  total  moon. 

This  was  winter,  specifically  January: — 
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spring  is  another  matter  entirely.  April  is 
even  now  chartreuse  for  me,  a  color  which 
retains  the  dizziness  and  inspiring  sickness 
of  the  liqueur.  The  new  grass  of  April  is 
chartreuse,  and  the  new  leaves  on  the  long 
withes  of  weeping  willows.  It  seems  my 
mother  kept  an  ape,  a  tall,  ginger-colored 
beast  which  wore  a  red  collar  about  its 
neck,  but  was  otherwise  entirely  free.  The 
nameplate  on  the  collar  read:  Modred. 
She  had  given  me  a  long  reap  hook  and 
told  me  to  cut  the  lawn.  The  pale  new 
grass  was  very  short  and  limp.  The  hook 
would  not  cut  it;  the  grass-blades  bent 
under  it,  and  seemed  to  squirm  away  from 
it.  Finally  I  threw  the  tool  down  in  exas¬ 
peration.  My  mother  came  out  upon  the 
porch  with  the  ape — he  was  quite  as 
horrid  as  Poe’s  ape  of  the  Rue  Morgue — 
and  said  to  it,  “You’d  better  get  him  be¬ 
fore  he  gets  any  worse.”  The  ape  felt 
the  back  of  its  neck  under  the  collar  and 
put  some  lice  in  its  mouth.  Then  it 
came  down  into  the  yard  for  me.  I  ran 
to  a  willow  tree  and  climbed  to  the 
shuddering  top  before  stopping,  but  when 
I  looked  down  I  looked  into  the  face  of 
the  ape  directly  beneath  me.  It  seized  me 
by  the  ankles  and  pulled  me  down  against 
its  chest.  I  could  hardly  breathe.  It 
clutched  my  left  arm  and  bit  away  my 
hand.  I  could  see  the  bare  silver  bones 
of  my  wrist.  The  ape  looked  down,  and 
my  mother,  who  was  standing  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree,  tossed  it  a  salt  shaker.  It  be¬ 
gan  to  springle  salt  upon  my  wrist. 

So  this  is  probably  a  dream,  though 
perhaps  it  is  injured  by  things  which  have 
since  occurred  or  by  dreams  I  have  since 
received.  But  it  is  more  tangible  than 
many  things  encountered  in  the  flesh.  For 
instance,  among  our  linens  now  is  a  wash¬ 
cloth  with  the  print  of  a  rose;  nothing  is 
more  unreal  than  to  see  it  floating  alone, 
half-submerged,  in  the  white  bathwater. 
Or  I  would  play  chess  or  Chinese  checkers 
with  my  grandfather  and  suddenly  there 
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would  appear  upon  the  squares  of  the 
board  the  hump  and  tail  of  Ursa  Minor  or 
the  long  spine  of  Hydra.  What  is  less 
real  than  this?  We  played  on  a  marble 
chessboard  which  my  grandfather  had 
himself  set  in  a  heavy  oak  table  he  had 
made.  To  see  these  constellations  emerge 
from  the  aggregate  of  pawns  and  knights 
was  like  seeing  Atlantis  raise  its  head  out 
of  the  cold  ocean,  or,  perhaps,  like  seeing 
in  the  marigold  faces  of  human  men  the 
sudden  roses  of  divinity:  Dionysus  before 
Acetes;  Christ: 

Lo,  how  a  rose  e’er  blooming 

From  tender  stem  hath  sprung! 

My  grandfather  and  I  would  befuddle 
the  eternal  summer  afternoons  with 
games:  chess,  checkers,  poker.  He  sat  in 
a  leather  rocking-chair  on  the  open  porch. 
By  him  a  small  table  held  a  pitcher  of 
water,  a  glass,  a  pint  of  whiskey.  He 
drank  slowly  and  thoughtfully.  Flies 
strutted  on  his  knuckles.  He  had  a  very 
bald  head,  deep  green  eyes,  the  face  of 
Sibelius  with  the  identical  veins  distent  on 
the  temples.  It  was  a  face  like  the  Em¬ 
peror  Augustus  must  have  had:  and  this 
was  how  he  sat,  the  melancholy  emperor 
of  the  afternoon.  He  was  a  builder  of 
houses  and  a  good  carpenter,  but  now  for 
nearly  forty  years  he  had  been  able  to 
walk  only  with  the  support  of  a  crutch 
and  a  cane.  Sometime  in  his  twenties 
his  legs  had  been  completely  shattered  in  a 
saw-mill  accident,  and,  because  medicine 
in  that  time  and  place  had  been  so  very 
bad,  he  had  never  recovered.  In  the  after¬ 
noons  he  did  not  like  to  walk.  Besides 
games  his  other  amusement  was  swatting 
flies.  He  wore  out  any  number  of  fly¬ 
swatters  before  he  fashioned  himself  a 
leather  one  from  the  tongue  of  an  old 
shoe.  Like  my  sister,  he  was  born  in  Leo. 

Leo  is  summer,  a  lion  with  a  hide  of 
shaggy  gold.  Its  haunches  are  sunlight, 
its  flesh  the  logos  of  God. 
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Strong  is  the  lion:  like  a  coal 

His  eyeball,  a  bastion’s  mole 

His  chest  against  the  foe. 

My  grandfather  and  my  sister  are 
searched  into  by  this  majesty,  kneaded  in 
the  glory  of  it.  But  are  we  merely  masks 
of  the  stars  and  seasons?  Apple-trees  are 
of  summer,  too,  but  they  remain  in  winter, 
and  not  entirely  asleep.  For  my  grand¬ 
father  lived  through  many  winters  and 
died  in  a  summer.  Once,  I  remember,  he 
and  I  walked  together  in  a  December 
morning.  We  walked  through  the  orchard 
in  the  first  heavy  frost  of  the  season — or 
at  least  it  now  seems  that  it  was  the  first 
heavy  frost.  Suddenly  he  said,  “Look  out, 
boy.  Reach  me  that  apple.”  Above  my 
head  hung  a  great  yellow  apple,  which 
somehow  had  escaped  applepicking  and 
autumn.  I  leaped  as  high  as  I  could 
and  felt  it  thud  heavily  in  my  hand. 
I  gave  it  to  him,  and  he,  resting  lopsided 
on  his  crutch,  inserted  both  thumbs  in  the 
blossom  end  and  tore  the  fruit  into  irregu¬ 
lar  halves.  The  meat  was  white  as  linen. 
The  sunlight  glittered  on  the  moist  flesh 
as  on  dew.  Two  black  seeds  glared  from 
its  heart.  It  was  so  cold  it  hurt  my  teeth. 

Leo  endures.  There  is  summer  in 
winter.  My  grandfather  spent  most  of  the 
winter  before  the  cast  iron  stove  in  the 
warm  blue  room.  The  stove  was  wood- 
burning;  the  top  slipped  sidewise  on  a 
socket  hinge  and  chunks  of  wood  were 
thrust  in.  Ashes  and  coals  fell  into  a  long 
narrow  trough  beneath  the  grates.  I  used 
to  lie  on  my  belly  on  the  floor  and  gaze 
through  a  small  window  into  this  trough. 
Everything  grew  small  and  the  dropped 
cinders  were  great  boulders  and  moun¬ 
tains.  The  scene  was  illuminated  by  the 
red-orange  glare  of  the  fire  above.  It  was 
as  arid  as  sand,  and  live  coals  dropped 
through  the  grates,  splashing  the  walls 
with  sparks.  This  is  the  best  notion  of 
hell.  When  I  would  dream  or  daydream 
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of  going  to  hell  I  always  wound  up  in 
the  bottom  of  that  stove. 

“Don’t  look  into  the  fire  so  long,  boy,” 
he  said. 

“Why  not.?” 

“It’s  bad  for  your  eyes.” 

“How  come.?” 

“You’ll  go  blind  if  you  keep  that  up 
long  enough.” 

“Is  it  bad  to  be  blind?” 

“You  can’t  see  nothin  when  you’re 
blind.  Man  that’s  blind  is  in  bad  shape. 
I  used  to  know  a  feller  in  Fletcher  Forks 
that  was  blind.  He  was  sworped  across 
the  eyes  with  a  sharp  chestnut  limb  when 
they  felled  the  tree.” 

“What  did  he  do.?” 

“Well,  he  used  to  log  a  little.  Had  a 
good  matched  team,  used  to  bring  hard¬ 
wood  about  halfway  down  Turkey  Knob 
and  }-hook  it  off  the  mountain.” 

“What’s  J-hook.? 

“Look  here.”  He  held  out  his  left 
arm,  his  hand  bent  toward  the  inside. 
His  fingernails  looked  tough  and  oily,  like 
a  cow  horn.  “This  here’s  your  hook,  and 
this  here’s  your  bar.”  He  put  his  right 
forearm  against  his  left  elbow  to  show  me. 
Then  he  picked  up  his  crutch  from  the 
floor.  “Now,  this  is  the  log,  and  your 
J-hook  goes  like  this  and  the  bar  this  way.” 
He  held  the  handle  of  the  crutch  in  his 
half-open  hand  and  laid  his  arm  on  one  of 
the  stocks.  “You  start  goin  down  with 
your  mules  pullin  the  log,  but  pretty  soon 
the  log  gets  to  goin  faster  and  faster 
down  the  mountain.  See  how  it  goes.? 
It’s  heavier  than  your  mules  are,  put  to¬ 
gether.  Pretty  soon  it’s  goin  faster  than 
your  mules  can  trot,  but  see,  you’ve  already 
got  you  a  chute  built  on  top  of  some 
cleft  that’s  handy  to  where  you’re  haulin 
out,  so  you  run  on  into  the  chute  and 
kick  your  bar.  When  you  do  that  it 
flips  your  hook  out  and  the  log’s  free  from 
your  riggin.  The  log  slides  down  to  the 
foot  of  the  holler.” 
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“What  did  the  man  do  after  he  was 
blind.?” 

“Well,  he  couldn’t  do  nothin  much.  He 
sort-of  got  along  doin  a  little  cobblin,  al¬ 
though  he  was  never  any  great  account  at 
it.  He  couldn’t  make  no  shoes  nor  boots 
nor  nothin;  he  could  just  fix  em  when  they 
was  tore  up  or  wore  out  in  the  soles.” 

“If  you  can’t  cobble,  what  can  you  do 
when  you’re  blind.?” 

“What  I  was  goin  to  tell  you  about  this 
feller  bein  blind  was  he  was  a  chinchy  sort 
of  eater.  He  was  about  like  you  like  that, 
I  reckon.  When  I  worked  with  him,  he 
used  to  take  me  in  home  to  eat  with  him. 
He  ate  out  of  a  wood  plate  he’d  made  for 
hisself.  He’d  cut  out  little  dips  in  it  for 
all  the  kinds  of  food.  He  couldn’t  stand 
for  his  food  to  get  all  run  together  when 
he  was  eatin.  He  just  wanted  to  eat  one 
bite  of  one  thing  at  a  time  and  he  figured 
out  what  he  wanted  to  eat  beforetime  and 
if  he  didn’t  want  to  eat  one  certain  thing 
right  then  he’d  wait  till  he  did.  He  was 
the  same  way  after  he  got  blind,  too,  but 
he  couldn’t  tell  nothin  about  what  he  was 
doin.  He’d  say,  ‘Sary,  what’s  this  I’ve 
got.?’  And  she’d  say,  ‘That’s  beans,  John.’ 
In  a  minute,  he’s  say,  ‘What’s  this,  Sary.?’ 
She’s  say,  ‘That’s  grits.’  In  a  minute,  he’d 
say  ‘God  gast  it,  Sary,  where’s  the  apple¬ 
sauce.?’  ” 

He  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed 
loudly.  The  walls  seemed  to  creak  with 
the  laugh.  His  nose  was  bushy  with  black 
hairs  and  his  cheeks  had  blue-red  veins. 

This  was  the  summer  which  was  in 
winter,  but  winter  itself  was  never  nearly 
so  warm  or  humane.  It  was  ominous  and 
icy,  like  the  first  sentence  of  Wells’s  novel; 

No  one  would  have  believed  in  the 
last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  this  world  was  being  watched 
keenly  and  closely  by  intelligences 
greater  than  man’s  and  yet  as  mortal 
as  his  own,  that  as  man  busied  them¬ 
selves  about  their  various  concerns 
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they  were  scrutinized  and  studied, 
perhaps  almost  as  narrowly  as  a  man 
with  a  miscroscope  might  scrutinise 
the  transient  creatures  that  swarm  and 
multiply  in  a  drop  of  water. 

All  the  days  were  overcast  or  brightly 
cold.  At  night  the  stars  shone  like  frost 
on  steel.  Everything  seemed  constricted 
in  winter,  locked.  The  cold  allowed  me 
little  freedom  of  movement;  it  wasn’t 
pleasant  to  stray  too  long  from  the  stove. 
Ice  sealed  the  puddles  in  the  road,  and  the 
new  ice  which  in  the  early  morning  had 
begun  to  form  in  the  milkcans  looked  like 
broken  panes  of  glass.  I  hated  to  leave 
the  room  at  night  to  mount  the  dark  stairs, 
to  undress  and  lie  in  the  freezing  sheets. 

Curiously,  in  winter  I  was  not  nostalgic 
for  summer  but  for  fall.  As  I  feverishly 
shelled  corn  for  the  chickens,  I  would 
look  at  the  great  heaps  of  corn  about  me 
in  the  crib,  remembering  when  we  had 
gathered  it.  Most  of  it  came  from  the 
field  across  the  winding  creek.  It  was 
gathered  into  the  wagon  drawn  by  the 
patient  team.  But  before  the  wagon  came 
it  was  pulled  from  the  stalk  and  thrown 
into  small  piles,  aligned  as  nearly  straight 
as  we  could  manage.  Then  the  wagon 
came,  knocking  awry  the  stiff,  dead  stalks 
— I  thought  of  chessmen  swept  from  the 
board — and  the  corn  was  thrown  in,  and 
the  wagon  went  creaking  to  the  barn.  We 
rode  back.  The  horses  paused  at  the  edge 
of  the  creek.  Uncle  George,  who  was  the 
tenant  and  not  really  an  uncle,  shouted 
them  in.  “Whoo.  Whoohaw.  Goddam 
you,  get  your  feet  wet  here.  I’ll  lay  onto 
you  proper.  Whoohaw.” 

His  son,  Jarvis,  rode  beside  him  on  the 
wagon  seat.  “What  if  old  Miz  Albert  was 
to  hear  you  talk  like  that  in  front  of 
honey-bunch.?” 

I  lay  behind  on  the  piled  corn. 

“He  ain’t  hearin  nothin  to  scare  him,  I 
guess.” 


The  wagon  squeaked  and  descended 
through  the  water.  The  water  seemed 
darker  now  than  in  summer;  it  crawled 
and  wavered  around  the  wheels.  Behind, 
on  the  sandy  bank,  were  dark  sliced  wheel 
tracks. 

This  was  the  sort  of  thing  I  would 
remember  in  winter:  coming  from  the 
fields  itchy  with  beggar’s  lice  and  Spanish 
needles,  or  tired  and  dusty,  but  not  hot, 
from  the  final  urgencies  of  the  hayfields. 
Blackbirds  and  starlings  knotted  the  tele¬ 
phone  wires;  the  mockingbirds  had  already 
gone,  and  the  bluejays.  For  after  supper 
there  would  be  pie  from  new  pumpkins, 
sweet  and  coarse  and  stringy. 

After  I  had  shelled  the  corn  I  would 
feed  it  to  the  chickens,  imitating  my 
grandmother  in  calling  them:  “Here, 
chickchickchick  chickee.  Here,  chick- 
chickchickchick  chickee.”  They  would 
come  running  and  when  a  good  number 
was  gathered,  I  would  toss  the  corn  in 
bright  handfuls,  pretending  that  it  was 
money  I  scattered.  A  red  hen  would  pick 
up  a  grain,  drop  it,  pick  it  up  again,  bite 
it,  drop  it,  lose  it  to  another  red  hen, 
peck  her,  be  pecked  fiercely  in  return,  peck 
another  hen,  search  for  another  grain  of 
corn.  Then  I  shucked  corn  for  the  horses 
and  the  mule  and  fed  them  shorts  and 
brought  them  water.  Then  I  tossed  hay 
down  into  the  lot  feedrack  for  the  cows. 

The  cows  never  looked  to  see  whence 
their  feed  came.  They  stuck  their  heads 
into  the  rack  and  the  tossed  hay  fell  over 
their  horns  and  tangled  on  their  broad 
brows.  Occasionally  they  would  shake  it 
off.  In  the  twilight  they  seemed  warm 
and  dim  and  eternal.  If  a  lantern  were 
lighted  in  the  barn,  it  threw  oblongs  and 
blades  of  orange  light  into  the  lot. 

The  barns  were  on  a  hill,  and  I  could 
stand  in  the  road  by  them  and  see  time 
itself  stretching  and  breathing  below  in  the 
bright  days.  In  winter  we  pastured  steers 
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and  yearlings  in  the  bottom  fields,  where 
they  grazed  on  the  tough  ryegrass  we  had 
sown  in  midsummer.  The  cattle,  “calves” 
they  were  called,  all  faced  in  the  same 
direction,  north-northwest,  as  they  cropped 
in  the  mornings.  About  noon  they  all 
rested,  lying  among  the  broken  cornstalks 
or  on  the  bald  spot  where  tobacco  had 
grown.  In  the  afternoon  they  began  re¬ 
tracing  their  journey,  grazing  southeast 
toward  the  barns.  Again,  I  was  reminded 
of  the  black  and  red  counters  of  the  chess- 
game.  The  steers  in  the  fields  were  red- 
and-white  or  black-and-white.  Or  I  could 
see  the  indeterminate  masses  of  shadow 
laid  down  by  clouds  which  flew  slowly 
across  the  sky.  In  a  flat  country,  the 
shadows  of  clouds  upon  the  land  are  not 
seen:  one  is  either  in  the  shadow  or  on  a 
level  with  it.  But  these  cloud-shadows 
are  the  best  idea  of  time,  for  it  is  only 
islands  of  time  which  touch  us,  and  the 
vehement  deeps  of  time — think  of  an 
ocean  or  a  wheatfield — are  alien  to  us, 
even  though  we  have  floated  them  or 
sported  within  them  from  the  time  of  our 
birth.  Chambers  Mountain,  which  stopped 
up  like  a  cork  the  northern  neck  of  the 
valley,  gathered  clouds  about  its  high 
shoulders  like  mantles  of  state. 

“Did  you  ever  use  to  cobble  for  a  liv¬ 
ing?”  I  asked  him. 

He  turned  his  graven  head  upon  me. 
The  green  eyes  rested,  as  if  he  saw  me 
reborn.  “I  thought  I  told  you  once  to 
get  up  off  of  your  stomach.” 

“Yes  sir.” 

“No.” 

“Don’t  you  know  how  to,  though?” 

The  stove  was  equipped  with  an  iron 
footrail  and  he  laid  his  swollen  right  foot 
upon  it.  “I’ve  had  to  make  my  own  shoes 
to  do  right  since  I  was  hurt,”  he  said. 
“I  can  do  a  little.  I  always  knock  down 
the  tacks  in  your  shoes  when  they  cut 
your  heels,  don’t  I?” 

“Yes.”  I  thought  of  the  queer  iron  foot 


in  the  milkhouse.  It  was  about  three  feet 
high,  and,  set  in  a  block  of  wood,  it 
pointed  toward  the  sky.  The  foot  was  flat 
and  really  was  only  an  iron  sole,  neither 
right  nor  left.  When  my  grandfather 
worked  on  a  shoe,  he  fitted  it  over  this 
iron  foot  and  hammered  it.  A  shoe  tack 
looked  small,  smaller  than  the  hour  hand 
of  a  wrist  watch,  in  his  great  hand.  His 
fingers  were  square  and  hard;  they  seemed 
mostly  bone. 

On  the  mantel  above  the  stove  the  pen¬ 
dulum  clock  clicked.  On  both  sides  of  it 
sat  mayonnaise  jars  full  of  pencil  stubs, 
broken  fountain  pens  which  were  used  as 
dip  pens,  glass  gimcracks  full  of  bank 
statements,  i.o.u.’s,  financial  notes,  and 
there  were  Bible  commentaries  and  two  or 
three  odd  volumes  of  an  encyclopedia.  I 
had  once  begun  to  read  one  of  these 
volumes;  I  read  about  the  aardvark,  the 
aardwolf,  and  the  Aaron  River,  and  then 
I  stopped.  I  knew  all  about  Aaron  from 
my  grandmother. 

She  would  sit  under  the  single  bulb 
reading  the  Bible.  She  rocked  in  a  small 
rockingchair  and  flat  globules  of  light  rose 
and  set  like  miniature  moons  in  her  spec¬ 
tacles.  She  licked  her  noded  thumb  when 
she  turned  pages. 

“Son,”  she  would  ask,  “the  dogs  licked 
the  blood  of  what  great  king?” 

“Ahab,”  I  answered. 

“Ahab,  did  you  say?”  my  grandfather 
asked.  His  voice  said,  I  don’t  believe  you. 

“No  .  .  .  McNabb,”  said  the  red-haired 
man.  “Charles.” 

“I  thought  I  must  not  of  heard  right. 
Ahab  was  a  Bible  king.” 

The  red-haired  man  nodded  quickly. 
He  seemed  in  a  great  hurry.  He  had  blue 
eyes,  as  flat  as  glass,  the  color  of  oceans 
on  maps.  The  hair  began  so  suddenly  and 
tightly  on  his  forehead  it  seemed  like  a 
mask.  He  was  smoking  a  cigarette.  He 
stood  just  over  the  threshold  of  the  warm 
room  and  seemed  to  want  to  enter.  “You 
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say  you  don’t  mind  my  using  your 
phone?”  he  asked. 

“How  about  the  woman  with  you?” 
my  grandfather  asked.  “Has  she  got  a 
coat  or  somethin  heavy  on?” 

“She’s  got  a  coat,”  he  said.  “How  did 
you  know  she  was  with  me?” 

“I  know  your  tracks,”  said  my  grand¬ 
father.  “Or  somebody’s  like  yours. 
They’re  behind  the  big  barn.  That’s 
where  you  pull  your  car  in.” 

The  man  stared  at  him.  “What’s 
wrong?”  he  asked. 

“No,  I  don’t  want  you  to  call  anybody 
on  the  telephone.  I  don’t  want  nobody 
comin  to  fix  your  car  with  a  no-count 
woman  in  it  behind  my  barn.” 

“Wait  a  minute.  I  didn’t  know  you 
objected  to  my  parking  there  or  I  wouldn’t 
have  done  it.” 

“You  couldn’t  of  asked  me  to  let  you, 
either.  Not  for  lettin  you  lollygag  with 
the  town  whores.  Trouble  is.  I’ve  found 
burnt-out  cigarets  not  more’n  a  foot  away 
from  the  hay,  where  you’ve  throwed  em 
out.  That  barn  would  go  up  like  gun¬ 
powder.” 

“You  mean  to  tell  me  you  really  won’t 
have  the  decency  just  to  let  me  borrow 
your  phone?”  He  seemed  unbelieving. 

.  .  .  L’ empereur  a  I’oeuil  mart.  “I’ll  tell 
you  ‘decent,’  ”  he  said.  “I  don’t  see  no 
decent  feller  around  here.  You  can  walk 
for  a  telephone.” 

“It  must  be  two  miles,  at  least.” 

“That  ain’t  far  for  a  young  feller.” 

“Wait  a  minute  .  .  .” 

“Don’t  tell  me  to  wait.  You’re  a 
ragged-ass  son  of  a  bitch.” 

He  slammed  the  door.  It  was  as  if  he 
had  been  snuffed  out  like  a  candleflame. 
We  listened  to  his  hard  footsteps,  and  then 
the  outer  door  closed.  The  fire  in  the 
stove  hummed.  Outside,  the  November 
wind  blew. 

“1  never  did  like  a  red-headed  feller,” 
my  grandfather  said. 
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When  I  answered  her  questions  about 
the  Bible  correctly,  my  grandmother  would 
smile  and  nod  to  herself  in  approval. 
“That’s  right,”  she  said.  “Now,  can  you 
tell  who  Abishag  was?” 

“No.  I  don’t  know.” 

Then  she  would  tell  me — but  not  just 
who  Abishag  was.  She  told  the  whole 
story  of  King  David  from  the  beginning. 
When  she  got  to  her  question,  she  would 
stop  and  say,  “Now  that’s  who  Abishag 
was.”  Then  she  would  tell  the  story  to 
the  end,  down  to  Absalom  and  his  long 
yellow  hair. 

These  nights  seemed  eternal.  Nothing 
moved  in  the  room  but  the  hand  on  the 
pendulum  of  the  clock  until  my  grand¬ 
father  decided  he  wanted  water.  He  rose 
painfully  out  of  his  chair  and  went  to  the 
kitchen.  The  sound  was:  hup,  swiss, 
thum:  first  his  cane  forward,  then  his 
right  foot  dragged  across  the  worn  lino¬ 
leum,  then  his  crutch  and  left  foot  forward 
together.  His  hands  were  bald  and  white 
as  metal  on  the  sticks. 

The  fire  in  the  stove  hummed  and 
belched. 

In  the  kitchen,  the  water  waited  in  a 
chipped  porcelain  pail  in  the  sink.  The 
rectangle  of  the  window,  patched  with  a 
black  angle  of  the  roof  and  a  few  stars  or 
the  moon,  floated  on  the  water  like  a  piece 
of  cheesecloth.  But  when  I  bent  over  it 
to  pull  the  dipper  up,  a  great  black  head 
rose  from  the  bottom  of  the  pail.  Disturb¬ 
ing  the  dipper  made  the  whole  fabric 
quake  and  waver.  I  thought  of  how  a 
pattern  in  the  slatted  pine  panelling  of  my 
bedroom  would  change  from  the  head  of 
a  snake  to  the  head  of  a  bear  to  a 
pathetic  ghost.  I  would  shiver  because  it 
was  very  cold.  I  could  not  understand 
how  everything  changed  and  yet  was 
always  the  same  in  the  end. 

“It  bucks  me  up,”  said  my  grandfather 
in  a  July.  “But  it’s  just  for  old  men  like 
me;  it  ain’t  for  young  fellers.” 
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“Maybe  it  will  buck  me  up,  too,”  I  said. 
I  wanted  some  of  the  whisky  he  drank 
during  the  chessgame. 

“I’ve  told  you  no,”  he  said,  “and  you 
know  better  than  to  keep  whinin.  When 
I  know  you’re  old  enough.  I’ll  give  you 
some.” 

“When  will  I  be  old  enough?” 

“When  I’ve  decided  you  are.” 

“How  does  it  buck  you  up?” 

“Changes  a  feller’s  outlook  a  little. 
Changes  things,  swaps  em  around  a  little 
better.” 

“I  don’t  see  anything  changed.” 

“You  don’t  know  what  to  look  for,  yet, 
do  you?” 

“I  don’t  see  how  it  changes  and  don’t 
change  at  the  same  time.” 

“Well,  that’s  one  of  the  things  you  don’t 
know.  Check.” 

His  knight  and  rook  menaced  my  king. 
I  moved  the  wrong  pawn. 

“Keep  your  eyes  open,  boy,”  he  said. 
“Watch  what  you’re  about.” 

“Are  you  goin  to  buy  me  that  Canadian 
Mountie  suit?” 

“What  do  you  want  to  look  like  your 
pants  are  full  of  corncobs  for?” 

But  the  patterns  in  the  pine  wall 
changed  and  the  wall  didn’t  change.  And 
shadows  changed,  but  the  objects  which 
created  the  shadows  didn’t  change. 

In  a  December  my  grandmother  asked 
me  not  to  bat  that  light  bulb  with  a  folded 
newspaper.  “It  makes  it  hard  for  me  to 
see  the  words,”  she  said,  licking  her  knotty 
thumb. 

“Yes  mam,”  I  said. 

The  bulb  still  swung  slowly.  I  had 
been  watching  the  shadow  of  the  hanging 
edge  of  a  tablecloth.  It  ran  on  the  floor 
in  and  out  from  beneath  the  table,  and  it 
was  shaped  like  a  small  black  rat.  I 
watched  the  straight  shadow  of  a  chair- 
seat  go  back  and  forth  like  a  windshield 
wiper.  I  looked  under  the  door  to  watch 
the  bar  of  shadow  squeezed  down  by  the 


swaying  light.  There  was  no  shadow 
beneath  the  door.  There  was  a  pink  glow 
as  thick  as  a  finger.  I  watched  it  a  long 
time,  and  my  eyes  began  to  ache. 

“What  was  that  last  chunk  you  put  in 
the  stove?”  my  grandfather  asked.  “It 
don’t  smell  right,  someway.” 

“It  was  just  green  red  oak,”  I  said.  I 
could  smell  nothing  but  the  medicines 
which  always  odored  the  room.  I  rubbed 
my  eyes.  The  pink  bar  under  the  door 
had  turned  orange. 

My  grandmother  had  stopped  reading. 
Both  she  and  my  grandfather  sat  silent. 

I  went  to  the  door.  “I  don’t  know  why 
this  door’s  so  hot,”  I  said.  The  knob  was 
slippery  in  my  hand. 

“Don’t  you  open  that  door.  You  get 
every  body’s  coats  out  of  that  closet. 
Hurry  up.”  He  held  both  his  walking 
sticks  in  one  hand,  and  raised  himself 
very  suddenly.  “Mamaw,”  he  said,  “put 
the  papers  on  the  mantel  in  my  coat 
pocket.”  He  hobbled  to  the  telephone. 
“Come  here,”  he  told  me,  “and  call  this 
here  number.”  He  pointed  to  a  number 
pencilled  on  the  wall. 

My  arms  were  full  of  coats.  “The 
house  is  on  fire,”  I  said. 

“Hurry  up,”  he  said. 

Outside,  a  dry  snow  covered  the  ground. 
The  trees  looked  pink,  and  it  was  very 
cold.  We  walked  only  about  a  hundred 
yards.  Through  the  windows,  the  flames 
looked  like  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen 
dancing  at  a  great  ball.  I  had  never  seen 
so  much  light.  Chambers  Mountain 
blotted  out  the  last  star  in  the  Big  Dipper, 
and,  as  I  watched,  light  suddenly  filled  the 
windows  of  the  tenant  house. 

There  were  silent  tears  on  my  grand¬ 
mother’s  cheek,  and  a  knot  pulsed  in  my 
grandfather’s  jaw.  “Them  red-headed  fel¬ 
lers  is  all  no-count,”  he  said. 

“I’m  going  to  kill  that  son  of  a  bitch,” 
I  said.  I  was  nine  years  old. 
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OBELUS 

In  turning  at  the  precipice  of  field 
Lighted  by  waving  sage  refracting  fire, 

He  stepped  off  into  forest  depths  that  sealed 
Out  even  the  oblique.  Did  he  aspire 
To  gain  by  condescension  some  new  height, 

To  see  through  darkest  discipline  some  star 
Whose  single  piercing  flame  might  bring  him  light 
Perhaps  he  sought  the  greater  depth  to  mar 
His  pervious  perception:  distance  might 
Improve  perspective.  Viewing  from  afar. 

They  say,  blurs  detail  into  abstract  form. 
Conversely,  though,  the  woods  beside  the  way 
Could  hide,  abstractly  speaking,  if  the  norm 
Be  made  proximity.  Give  motives  play. 

For  darkness  does  light  branches  brushing  by. 
And  stars  are  clear  when  frames  exclude  the  sky. 
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Another  Southern  novel  but  one  about  a  different  kjnd  of  South  written  in  a  different 
way. 

A  Long  and  Happy  Life  by  Reynolds  Price  Atheneum,  195  pp.,  I3.95. 
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Here  is  a  work  of  art  like  a  well- 
wrought  urn.  Unlike  most  such  urns  to¬ 
day,  this  one  is  full.  What  I  mean  to  say 
in  this  metaphor  is  that  Reynolds  Price’s 
first  novel  is  both  a  skillful  piece  of  crafts¬ 
manship  and  a  work  with  profound  and 
important  things  to  say  about  human  be¬ 
ings. 

The  author  can  be  numbered  among 
that  small  group  of  writers  whose  work  is 
a  result  of  the  belief  that  the  highest  pur¬ 
pose  of  art  is  moral  and  that  art  is  not 
something  divorced  from  life.  Yet  Price 
does  not  choose  a  subject  invested  with 
interest  by  its  association  with  world  or 
national  tensions.  His  story  takes  place 
in  North  Carolina  and  is  exclusively  a 
story  about  Southern  life.  But  here  again 
the  originality  of  A  Long  and  Happy 
Life  forces  one  to  beg  a  qualification  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  one  of  those  books  which 
seem  to  be  about  Southern  life  in  capital 
letters  or  about  Southern  sociology,  i.e. 
integration,  segregation,  cultural  decay. 

With  some  relief  readers  will  notice  the 
absence  of  Southern  gothic  from  a  good 
Southern  writer.  This  is  more  than  taste 
or  style,  it  is  indicative  of  a  self-confidence 
that  allows  no  help  from  the  traditional 
ornamentation  of  Southern  fiction.  There 
are  no  nostalgic  belles  speaking  a  sort  of 
quaint  regional  baby-talk,  no  old  women 
keeping  vigil  over  rotting  corpses,  and  no 
mulatto  heirs  carrying  the  shameful 
secret  of  old  aristocrats.  The  story  of  this 
novel  is  a  simple  one  about  a  boy  and  a 
girl  from  north  central  North  Carolina, 
and  the  entire  weight  of  the  novel  is  car¬ 
ried  by  the  incidents  which  occur  during 
three  days  of  their  lives.  Rosacoke  Mus- 
tian,  the  heroine,  finds  herself  in  love  with 


Wesley  Beavers,  a  childhood  friend  who 
has  joined  the  Navy  and  bought  a  motor¬ 
cycle  and  who  seems  different  from  the 
Wesley  she  once  knew.  Her  dilemma  is 
to  decide  what  her  love  demands  from  her.  ; 
Her  decisions  are  not  made  in  soliloquies  | 
or  philosophic  discourses.  What  she  sees  ! 
in  the  life  around  her  and  feels  in  her  j 
own  life  determines  her  actions,  and  she  i 
gives  Wesley  the  most  precious  gift  she 
can  give,  herself.  The  dangers  and  the 
responsibility  involved  in  the  giving  of 
this  gift  are  the  themes  of  the  novel. 

In  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  writer  this 
story  of  ordinary  people  might  well  be 
trite  and  uninteresting,  but  Reynolds  Price  1 
is  far  from  being  an  ordinary  writer.  The 
brilliance  of  the  story  is  that  a  profound  j 
moral  theme  is  explored  through  the  lives  : 
of  a  boy  and  a  girl  whose  counterparts 
might  be  seen  in  any  city  or  state  in  the 
United  States.  | 

A  Long  and  Happy  Life  is  a  realistic  ■ 
novel — uncompromisingly  realistic  at  times 
— and  its  greatest  appeal  is  to  the  senses, 
but  it  never  intentionally  excites  what 
Wordsworth  called  “the  morbid  passions.” 
Its  descriptions  of  everything  from  seduc¬ 
tion  to  funerals  are  written  to  excite  only 
those  feelings  which  “will  be  found  to  car¬ 
ry  along  with  them  a  purpose.”  And  the 
purpose  of  this  book  is  wrapped  up  in  its 
descriptions.  The  book  begins  like  this: 

Just  with  his  body  and  from  inside 
like  a  snake,  leaning  that  black  motor¬ 
cycle  side  to  side,  cutting  in  and  out 
of  the  slow  line  of  cars  to  get  there 
first,  staring  due-north  through  gog¬ 
gles  towards  Mount  Moriah  and 
switching  coon-tails  in  everybody’s 
( Continued  on  page  ^9 ) 
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(Helen  Bevington;  WHEN  FOUND, 

MAKE  A  VERSE  OF 
Simon  &  Schuster,  New  York  1961,  $4.50) 


For  the  true  blue  Morocco-grained 
Booklover  there  is  one  particular  kind  of 
book  which  holds  an  irresistible  appeal. 
This  is  the  Miscellany,  or  Commonplace 
Book,  or  Gallimaufry.  Call  it  what  you 
will,  and  the  species  has  a  good  few  more 
names,  the  Commonplace  Book  comes  into 
existence  only  through  the  loving  labour 
of  a  true  Bibliophile.  It  has  some  kinship 
with  the  Anthology,  but  ranks  above  that 
species.  Every  deep  and  omnivorous 
reader  is  an  Anthologist  at  heart,  and 
Anthologies  come  from  the  printing 
presses  in  large,  steady  and  largely  re¬ 
dundant  numbers.  The  Anthology  pre¬ 
sents  a  selection,  verbatim,  of  chosen 
pieces,  and  by  its  contents  reflects  the  taste 
of  the  compiler.  The  Commonplace  Book, 
however,  does  more.  It  distils  from  the 
lifelong  gleanings  of  an  intelligent,  critical 
mind  among  the  groves,  uplands  and 
jungles  of  literature  and  history  the  pure 
spirit  of  the  unusual.  .  .  .  embellished  with 
a  running  commentary,  which  may  be 
witty,  gossipy  or  moral  in  tone,  according 
to  the  bent  of  the  Miscellanist. 

In  its  lowest  form  the  Commonplace 
Book  is  the  Joke  Book — and  the  Joke 
Book  has  been  with  us,  in  Latin  and  in 
living  tongues,  since  printing  began.  In 
its  highest  form  the  Commonplace  Book 
is  important  source  material  of  literature 
and  history.  In  between  comes  the  Gal¬ 
limaufry  put  together  for  the  pure  pleasure 
of  the  Miscellanist  himself.  These  are  the 
best  of  the  Commonplace  books,  for  in 
giving  pleasure  to  the  compiler  they  yield 
endless  enjoyment  to  his  readers. 

Particularly  during  the  i8th  Century, 
and  particularly  in  England,  hundreds  of 
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Miscellanists  were  about  their  labour  of 
love,  turning  out  Trivia,  Elegant  Extracts 
and  Anecdotiana.  No  self-respecting 
Booklover  with  a  good  Library  would  con¬ 
sider  his  long  career  of  dalliance  among 
books  to  be  properly  rounded  off  unless 
he  could  set  the  crown  upon  it  by  pub¬ 
lishing  (at  his  own  expense)  an  enter¬ 
taining  Miscellany.  To  those  of  a  chroni¬ 
cally  serious  turn  of  mind  this  may  seem  a 
waste  of  good  paper  and  printing  ink. 
Nevertheless,  the  Miscellanies  so  lovingly 
put  together  and  published  by  devoted 
Booklovers  have  preserved  for  us  a  vast 
number  of  absolutely  fascinating  collec¬ 
tions  of  literary  and  historical  anecdotes, 
culled  from  thousands  of  scarce  and  curi¬ 
ous  volumes.  To  these  long-forgotten 
Miscellanists  we  owe  a  great  debt,  for  these 
treasures  of  odd,  bizarre  and  fascinating 
information  could  not  be  dug  up  today 
in  several  lifetimes  spent  in  the  British 
Museum,  or  Bodleian  or  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

From  a  long  life  of  voracious  reading, 
Isaac  D’Israeli,  father  of  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister,  produced  some  four  thousand 
printed  octavo  pages  of  literary  anecdo¬ 
tiana.  By  a  similar  Herculean  labour, 
Robert  Chambers  put  together  his  “Book 
of  Days,”  an  extraordinary  collection  of 
facts  and  fables  relating  to  the  Calendar, 
day  by  day  throughout  the  year.  Under 
the  pseudonym  of  Sholto  and  Reuben 
Percy,  Joseph  Robertson  and  Thomas 
Byerley  gathered  together  the  famous 
Percy  Anecdotes,  an  immense  collection  of 
odd  facts  and  fiction  of  history,  from 
which  many  a  present-day  thesis  writer 
has  derived  help  and  nourishment. 
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The  19th  and  20th  Centuries  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  great  number  of  less  weighty,  but 
perhaps  more  engaging  Commonplace 
Books.  These  have  been  particularly  at¬ 
tractive  when  a  perceptive,  witty  and  acute 
mind  has  picked  up  bits  and  pieces  from 
wide  and  curious  reading  and  has  thrown 
them  at  us  readers  with  some  words  of 
apropos  comment.  Until  very  recently,  as 
far  as  I  can  discover,  the  English  seem  to 
have  had  the  field  of  the  Miscellany  to 
themselves.  George  Saintsbury  springs  to 
mind,  and  Francis  Hackett,  and  Elizabeth 
Farjeon. 

Now,  however,  a  new  Miscellanist  en¬ 
ters  the  field  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  at  once  makes  certain  that  her  entry 
will  be  a  winner.  Helen  Bevington’s 
When  Found,  Ma\e  a  Verse  Of  has  been 
well  worth  waiting  for.  It  will  be  a 
favourite  Commonplace  Book  for  certainly 
a  generation  to  come. 

It  is  a  comfortable  male  assumption  that 
women  are  far  less  witty  than  men.  This 
supposition  is  just  about  as  valid  as  such 
statements,  thrown  out  at  random,  that  all 
women  drivers  are  dangerous,  or  that  all 
bishops  are  roues.  Among  American 
writers  of  the  past  twenty  years  or  so, 
three  of  the  most  witty  have  been  women 
— Mary  McCarthy,  Phyllis  McGinley  and 
Helen  Bevington. 

Readers  who  were  wise  enough  to  get 
hold  of  Helen  Bevington’s  earlier  books — 
the  most  recent  was  A  Change  of 
— will  have  discovered  for  themselves  that 
here  we  have  a  notable  poet  (NOT 
Poetess,  and  Mrs.  Bevington  rightly  and 
roundly  proclaims)  who  can  blend  hu¬ 
mour  with  humanity.  Her  verse  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  light  verse,  and  yet  it  is  verse  which 
does  not  take  itself  too  seriously  but  frank¬ 
ly  sets  out  to  delight  the  reader.  It  is 
poetry  which  is  always  interesting,  very 
often  deliciously  witty,  and  frequently 
beautiful.  It  is  far  removed  in  style, 
subject  and  manner  from  the  cloacal  out¬ 


put  of  the  contemporary  minstrels  of  the  | 
midden.  It  is  equally  far  removed  from  * 
the  elocutionary  poetry  of  the  19th  Cen-  , 
tury.  Personally,  I  think  that  Plelen  : 
Bevington’s  verse  is  her  own  personal, 
unique  and  fortunate  brand,  but  if  I  were 
to  suggest  contemporary  poets  who — faint¬ 
ly  perhaps — remind  me  of  her  work,  I 
would  name  Robert  Graves  and  John 
Betjeman.  These  are  both  Englishmen, 
but  mark  well  that  their  native  muse  has 
been  allowed  to  imbibe  a  dash  of  New 
Yor\er  tartness. 

In  When  Found,  Maf^e  a  Verse  Of, 
Helen  Bevington  does  two  favours  for  her 
readers.  First,  she  has  skilfully  and  ad-i 
venturously  mined  the  lode  of  literature, 
history  and  personal  experience,  and  has 
dug  up  a  fascinating  collection  of  gems 
with  which  to  stir  and  tickle  our  imagina¬ 
tion.  Secondly,  she  has  added  comments 
in  the  form  of  her  own  scintillating  verse. 
The  whole  book  is  quotable,  and  were  I  to 
start  quoting  we  would  all  too  soon  fill 
the  whole  issue  of  this  periodical  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  else.  And  al¬ 
though  this  makes  an  agreeable  thought  to 
a  Bevington  fan,  moderation  is  called  for, 
and  we  have  only  space  enough  to  indicate 
a  few  random  indications  of  the  contents 
of  this  delightful  book.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Beving¬ 
ton  sits  near  T.  S.  Eliot  at  a  performance  1 
of  his  “The  Family  Reunion,”  and  pond¬ 
ers  upon  his  profile  .  .  .  “bleakly  outlined 
before  one.  .  .  .”  She  touches  upon  the 
Poetry  of  the  Beaufort  Scale,  upon  Dr. 
Johnson’s  unquenchable  thirst  for  tea,  up¬ 
on  the  Opening  Words  of  Shakespeare’s 
Plays,  upon  Not  Keeping  a  Diary,  upon 
e.  e.  Cummings,  Robert  Frost,  Horace 
Walpole,  Keats,  Dylan  Thomas.  She  gives 
us  an  anecdote  about  Chekhov’s  autobi- 
ographobia  and  pins  to  it  seven  wonderful 
stanzas,  of  which  I  quote  only  two: 

Chekhov  was  never  rich.  Yet  had  he 
been 

He  would  have  kept  a  harem  of  serene 


Fiction 

:  Fat  wives,  all  with  their  buttocks  painted 
I  green. 

“1  ■  Henry  Adams  once  debated 

Whether  or  not  he  was  educated 
It  took  500  pages  to  give 
The  answer  in  the  negative. 

[f  this  sort  of  entertainment  appeals  to 
you,  and  you  are  a  vegetable  if  it  does  not, 
make  haste  to  the  nearest  emporium  and 
continue  the  feast. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  good  Common¬ 
place  Book  is  the  best  sort  of  Bedside 
Companion — bar  absolutely  none.  The 
Bedside  Book  should  never  face  you  with 
another  thirty  close-knit  pages  to  finish  a 
chapter  and  turn  off  the  light  with  a  good 
conscience,  and  a  Commonplace  Book 
never,  never  holds  out  this  sort  of  threat. 
You  can  just  finish  one  more  short,  sharp- 
t  ly-focused  episode  and  leave  the  rest  of 
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the  delights  in  the  book  for  the  morrow. 
The  therapeutic  quality  of  a  good  Bedside 
Book  has  been  well  proven.  I  shall  not  be 
far  out  in  my  prediction  that  When 
Found,  Mal{e  a  Verse  Of  will  be  the 
favourite  Bedside  Book  of  scores  of  thou¬ 
sands  this  coming  cold  winter. 

Being  myself  an  addict  of  the  Common¬ 
place  Book,  and  having  some  small  fears 
about  the  welcome  which  a  new  example 
might  receive  at  this  time  and  place,  I  was 
overjoyed  to  see  that  it  has  been  received 
with  rapture  by  the  critics  of  the  national 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  Brooks  Atkin¬ 
son  of  the  New  York  Times  set  the  pace 
with  the  most  graceful  tribute  of  this  Fall’s 
critical  crop.  It  is  a  rare  pleasure  to 
welcome  Helen  Bevington’s  entrancing, 
beguiling  When  Found,  Mal^e  a  Verse 
Of. 


:i  THE  SOUTH  AND  MORE 

‘  ( Continued  from  page  46 ) 

face  was  Wesley  Beavers,  and  laid 
■  1  against  his  back  like  sleep,  spraddle- 
legged  on  the  sheepskin  seat  behind 
him  was  Rosacoke  Mustian  who  was 
maybe  his  girl  and  who  had  given  up 
looking  into  the  wind  and  trying  to 
.  ■  nod  at  every  sad  car  in  the  line,  and 
1  when  he  even  speeded  up  and  passed 
I  the  truck  (lent  for  the  afternoon  by 
Mr.  Isaac  Alston  and  driven  by 
'  Sammy  his  man,  hauling  one  pine 
box  and  one  black  boy  dressed  in  all 
.  he  could  borrow,  set  up  in  a  ladder- 
5  back  chair  with  flowers  banked  round 
him  and  a  foot  on  the  box  to  steady 
it) — when  he  even  passed  that, 
Rosacoke  said  once  into  his  back 
“Don’t”  and  rested  in  humiliation,  not 
thinking  but  with  her  hand  on  his 
i  hips  for  dear  life  and  her  white 
blouse  blown  out  behind  her  like  a 
I  banner  in  defeat, 
i 

i 


And  that’s  the  way  it  is  until  the  end. 
I  don’t  think  there  is  a  single  real  didactic 
sentence  on  any  page,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  here  is  a  book  with  a  moral 
lesson. 

What  makes  me  sure  of  this  is  a  rare 
synthesis  of  the  almost  purely  objective 
with  a  strong  didactic  purpose.  This  syn¬ 
thesis  is  a  result  of  a  careful  selection  of 
detail  and  an  extreme  economy  of  descrip¬ 
tion  which  is  far  from  bare  and  terse  in 
the  sense  of  Hemingway  and  yet  seldom 
excessively  elaborate.  Whatever  literary 
influences  a  reader  believes  he  can  see  in 
Price’s  work,  the  author’s  own  style  and 
vision  are  what  really  give  the  book  its 
power. 

The  main  faults  of  this  book  are  the 
occasional  instances  when  the  author’s 
vision  involves  him  in  an  image  or  phrase 
which  is  not  quite  true  to  the  reader’s 
own  experience.  These  faults  will  occur 
at  different  times  for  different  readers 
and  are  inevitable  in  a  book  of  this  kind. 
But  whatever  the  faults,  one  never  loses 
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the  rhythm  of  action  or  the  feeling  of 
purpose. 

The  style  and  skill  of  the  writing  draws 
the  reader  into  the  life  of  its  material,  and 
thus  the  strength  of  good  prose  absorbs 
the  additional  strength  which  is  the  full¬ 
ness  of  two  human  lives.  Reynolds  Price 
has  achieved  the  extremely  difficult  task 
of  uniting  the  printed  words  of  fiction 


THE  LONG  WALK  HOME 
( Continued  from  page  ) 

the  cold  wind  out,  continued  walking. 
This  street  was  less  grand  that  the  one 
she  had  been  on  before,  but  there  were 
children  and  dogs  playing  in  several  of  the 
yards.  She  listened  to  their  noisy  cries 
and  remembered  that  Nanny  had  always 
believed  in  letting  children  be  as  noisy  as 
they  wanted  to  outdoors  as  long  as  they 
were  quiet  indoors.  Nanny  put  few 
restrictions  on  children,  but  she  was  quick 
to  punish  when  they  disobeyed  her.  The 
unforgiveable  sin  for  children  was  to  talk 
back,  in  her  eyes.  Beth’s  mother  felt 
the  same  way,  and  Beth  had  learned  al¬ 
most  from  infancy  to  conceal  any  resent¬ 
fulness  or  rebellion  she  might  feel  against 
her  elders.  Her  conditioning  had  worked 
so  well  that  in  some  cases  it  prevented  her 
not  only  from  expressing  resentment,  but 
almost  from  feeling  it. 

Beth  was  walking  faster  now  to  keep 
from  feeling  the  chill  in  the  air.  Sudden¬ 
ly  a  small  terrier  burst  through  the  hedge 
bounding  the  yard  by  Beth  and  ran  at 
her,  barking.  She  laughed  and  stooped 
to  pet  him,  but  the  little  dog  snapped  at 


and  life. 

In  an  era  of  criticism  and  analysis  which 
feed  on  triviality  like  fish  drinking  water 
Price  reaffirms  the  power  of  literature  to 
reveal  in  life  some  small  portion  of  truth. 
The  truth  revealed  in  A  Long  and  Happy 
Life  is  that  ordinary  human  beings  can 
find  in  their  own  lives  and  in  lives  about 
them  goodness  and  perhaps  beauty. 

her  and  refused  to  be  befriended.  Beth 
felt  suddenly  alien.  She  had  always  loved 
animals,  and  they  usually  accepted  her 
overtures  of  friendship.  But  this  little 
terrier  determinedly  barked  and  snapped 
until  Beth  moved  on  down  the  street. 

She  bowed  her  head  against  the  wind 
and  watched  her  shoes  move  one  in  front 
of  the  other  along  the  brick  sidewalk  and 
through  patches  of  dead  leaves.  They  had 
probably  lit  the  gas  heaters  by  now  back 
at  Nanny’s.  The  women  would  have  been 
long  up  from  their  naps,  and  everyone  was 
probably  wondering  where  Beth  was. 
“They  would  probably  send  a  search  party 
for  me  if  I  stayed  out  much  longer,” 
Beth  thought.  She  hardly  knew  whether 
to  be  thankful  she  was  so  well  taken  care 
of  or  resentful  because  she  was  under  such 
close  supervision.  She  didn’t  dwell  on  the 
subject,  though.  It  was  more  pleasant 
to  think  of  Nanny’s  warm  kitchen  and  the 
waffles  with  home-made  cane  syrup  from 
the  country  that  they  would  have  for 
supper.  At  the  next  corner  Beth  turned 
right  and  stepped  briskly  down  the  street 
in  the  direction  of  an  old,  large  white 
house  with  creaky  floors,  high  ceilings 
and  a  warm  kitchen. 


RELIGIOUS  POETRY  OF  EDGAR  BOWERS 
(Continued  from  page  2y) 

His  conclusion  is  paradoxical.  Adam  finds  his  conceptions  of  Deity  limited  by  his 
own  imperfections  and  believes  the  notion  of  a  Perfect  Being  to  be  beyond  his  com¬ 
prehension;  yet  because  he  cannot  fathom  the  “sombre  depth,”  he  cannot,  at  least  for 
the  moment,  believe  in  its  existence.  The  quest  for  the  Permanent  has  again  been 
thwarted. 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  ARCHIVE  FESTIVAL 


Thursday,  April  12,  1962 

Schedule  of  events : 

3:00  p.m.  A  reading  from  a  work-in-progress  by  Peter  Taylor  {Happy 
Families  Are  All  Alike),  Ohio  State  University. 

8:15  p.m.  Panel  discussion  of  student  stories  and  poems  by  John  Allen, 
Hollins  College,  Chairman;  Peter  Taylor;  Robert  Watson,  Wom¬ 
an’s  College,  University  of  North  Carolina;  and  Don  Stanford, 
Duke  University. 

Both  meetings  will  take  place  in  the  Music  Room,  East  Duke  Building, 
Woman’s  College,  Duke  University. 


Represented  in  the  April  issue  of  Archive  are  poems,  stories,  and  sketches  from  Duke  under¬ 
graduates  and  graduate  students;  also  included  are  poems  by  Hollins  College  undergraduates, 
CAROLYN  FERRISS  and  MIMI  DRAKE.  In  several  cases  we  have  reprinted  from  a  past  issue  a 
story  or  poem  which,  we  feel,  merits  discussion. 

WALLACE  KAUFMAN,  a  former  Archive  editor,  graduated  from  Duke  last  June.  The  recipient 
of  a  Marshall  fellowship,  he  is  presently  studying  English  literature  at  Oxford  University. 

GEORGE  YOUNG,  a  junior  English  major,  has  served  as  an  unofficial  poetry  editor  on  the  Archive 
staff  this  year.  He  is  compiling  a  magazine  of  undergraduate  poetry  from  surrounding  colleges. 

NORBERT  ARTZT  received  his  Master’s  degree  at  Stanford  University  where  he  studied  under 
Bolligen  Prize  winner  Yvor  Winters.  He  is  currently  teaching  two  sections  of  Freshman  English  at 
Duke  and  working  on  his  doctorate.  He  is  presently  at  work  on  a  three-act  play,  entitled  “In  My 
Anger,  In  My  Fury.” 

MILLARD  DUNN,  a  senior  English  major,  won  the  poetry  prize  in  an  Archive  contest  in  1959. 
A  former  poetry  editor  for  the  magazine,  Millard  is  also  author  of  a  book  of  poetry.  Foothills, 
published  in  i960. 

BILL  WOODRUFF  was  awarded  the  poetry  prize  in  the  freshman  writing  contest.  Among  all  the 
manuscripts  submitted,  his  work  was  outstanding. 

A  graduate  of  Wake  Forest,  BOB  SITTON  is  a  graduate  student  in  the  field  of  philosophy.  Although 
this  is  his  first  appearance  in  the  Archive,  he  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  The  Student  at 
Wake  Forest. 

Although  PAT  ELLSTROM’s  story  has  been  printed  previously,  its  high  quality  merits  inclusion 
in  this  issue  of  Archive.  Pat  is  a  junior  and  an  English  major. 

NEIL  GRAVES  is  a  graduate  student  in  the  English  department.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
University,  where  he  was  awarded  the  Baine-Swiggett  and  Manners  literary  prizes.  He  admits  a 
close  stylistic  affinity  to  the  writings  of  Margaret  Medford  and  Giles  Jimson,  former  Archive 
contributors. 

JIM  CARPENTER  has  served  as  the  Assistant  Editor  of  the  Archive  and  was  recently  elected 
Editor  for  the  coming  year.  He  is  junior  majoring  in  the  field  of  psychology. 

FRED  CHAPPELL’S  story  is  the  second  chapter  of  an  unfinished  novel,  tentatively  entitled  For  the 
Time,  Being.  A  former  Archive  editor,  he  is  presendy  enrolled  in  the  English  department  of  the 
Graduate  School. 

The  Art  Portfolio  was  compiled  by  editors  Janice  Duff  and  Emilio  Tavernise  from  the  art  classes 
of  Mr.  Broderson  and  Dr.  Mueller. 
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WALLY  KAUFMAN 


A  Cutting 

The  sun  was  hot,  the  dew  dried  fast,  the  hay 
stood  ready  to  be  cut.  My  brother  drove 
ahead  to  mow;  I  followed  close  behind, 
crushing  the  stems  to  let  the  juices  out. 

His  mower  s  clattering  was  cold  and  clear 
and  brohe  the  stillness  of  the  sultry  day. 

Our  tractors  hammered  against  the  heat.  We  seemed 
to  fight  the  earth,  the  grass  fell  over  slow 
and  hissed  between  my  rollers’  cruel  embrace; 

The  red-winged  blackbirds  cried  above  the  shreds 
of  ruined  homes  or  called  their  young  who  died 
by  blade  or  wheel,  impressed  on  earth,  their  heads 
cut  off  their  nec\s.  The  blood  that  stained  the  earth 
from  birds  and  snakes,  from  rabbits  and  from  slugs 
san\  darfffy  in  the  ground.  I  stopped  to  loo\ 
around,  to  listen.  This  I  thought,  yes,  this 
was  Revelation  in  that  field,  but  God 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  I  drove  ahead 
and  smelled  the  beauty  of  the  crop  alone. 
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The  Life  of  Cloth 

Five  Xids  yelled  and  fought  and  ran.  Thin  wrinl^led  faces 
bent  down  while  putting  garbage  in  gray  cans. 

From  wall  to  wall  the  lines  of  washing  weaved 
li\e  nearly  white  flags — all  surrender:  sheets 
which  hid  the  children’s  ribs  in  sleeping,  lay 
upon  the  lovers’  loving,  covered  first 
all  final  faces,  sweet  or  terrible. 

Each  item  does  the  duty  of  its  cloth, 

is  washed  and  wrung,  then  hanged  outside  where  noise 

arises  lil^e  new  life  from  fighting  boys. 


To  Cross  a  Line 


Pat  Ellstrom 


The  day  hung  grayly  over  the  city  and 
seeped  in  through  the  gray-walled  win¬ 
dows  of  the  tenement.  Mary  and  Eus¬ 
tace  were  sitting  on  frayed  old  pink 
chairs,  looking  intently  at  anything  but 
each  other.  Eustace  was  smoking,  flicking 
the  ashes  with  his  dirty  fingers.  He 
watched  idly  as  they  drifted  to  the  floor 
like  soiled  snow.  Crushing  out  the  cig¬ 
arette,  he  began  cleaning  his  nails  with  a 
match.  He  glanced  at  Mary  who  sat 
rigid,  pulling  on  the  strings  that  gave  the 
chair  its  fuzzy  outline. 

Ed  came  in,  slamming  the  door  behind 
him.  He  threw  his  wet  denim  jacket  in 
the  direction  of  the  clothes  tree  and 
shrugged  as  it  slapped  heavily  on  the  floor. 

“Goddam  rain!”  He  walked  over  to 
Mary,  running  his  hands  through  his  long, 
wet  hair  so  that  the  water  splashed  down 
on  her.  He  had  been  drinking  again. 

“Leave  her  alone,  Ed,”  Eustace  said 
tiredly.  “And  stop  swearing.” 

“You  still  mad?”  Ed  stood  in  front  of 
her.  She  ignored  him.  “Answer  me, 
dammit!”  He  shook  her  arm. 

“I  told  you  to  leave  her  alone!”  Eustace 
stood  up  and  pushed  his  brother  away. 

“O.K.,  O.K.!  Quit  shoving!”  He  was 


rifling  through  the  kitchen  cabinets. 
“Where’s  Ma?  Isn’t  there  anything  to 
eat?” 

“She’s  at  work.  And  no,  there  isn’t 
anything  to  eat — we’re  having  supper  in 
an  hour.”  Why  was  her  voice  always  so 
shrill  these  days? 

“I  won’t  be  here,”  Ed  commented.  “I’m 
going  out.”  His  tone  invited  questioning, 
but  neither  Mary  nor  Eustace,  who  had 
returned  to  his  seat  and  was  gloomily 
staring  at  nothing,  would  answer. 

“Christ,  what  a  lousy  bunch!  I’m  goin’ 
out.”  Still  nothing.  Muttering,  he  picked 
up  his  soggy  jacket  and  left,  door  rattling, 
thin  walls  shaking  behind  him. 

Next  door  there  was  loud  laughter,  a 
curse,  and  then  loud  arguing  voices. 
Something  crashed  against  one  wall. 
“They’re  at  it  again.  God,  they’re  at  it 
again,”  Eustace  said  disgustedly.  “Mary, 
please.  At  least  say  something.” 

She  finally  looked  at  him;  her  face  was 
thin  and  pale,  her  mouth  soft  and  droop¬ 
ing,  dark  hair  hanging  in  her  dark  expres¬ 
sive  eyes  which  now  had  no  expression. 
“All  right,  Eustace.  We’ve  gotta  get  out 
of  here.  I’ve  had  all  I  can  stand,  and  if 
you  won’t  come  with  me.  I’ll  go  by  my- 
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To  Cross  a  Line 

self.”  There  was  no  defiance  in  her  voice, 
no  emotion  at  all.  It  conveyed  nothing, 
and  at  the  same  time,  everything  she 
could  possibly  say  to  him. 

He  lit  another  cigarette  and  flipped  the 
match  on  the  floor.  Involuntarily,  she 
reached  to  pick  it  up.  Eustace  stopped  her 
arm  in  mid-air.  “I’ll  get  it.”  He  threw 
the  match  at  an  already-full  ashtray.  “Is 
it  Ed  that’s  bothering  you.?” 

“You  know  it  isn’t  Ed — not  this  time. 
You  know  what  it  is.”  The  dismal  odor 
of  cabbage  floated  in  over  the  half-open 
transom.  The  voices  next  door  had 
quieted. 

“Mary,  I  didn’t  mean  it — you  know, 
what  I  said  about  the  baby.  You  know 
I  wanted  us  to  have  kids.  But  God,  it’s 
the  timing.  That’s  all  it  is — it’s  the  tim¬ 
ing.”  He  reached  over  and  took  her  hand. 

“You  laughed  when  I  told  you.  You 
pushed  me  away  and  you  laughed.”  She 
could  forgive  him  the  bitter,  despairing 
laugh.  But  not  the  rest.  “Then  you  had 
to  come  out  here  and  tell  Ed.  You  had 
to  tell  him.  And  how  you  told  him!” 
She  mimicked  his  voice.  “  ‘Ed,  Mary’s 
gone  and  got  herself  pregnant — won’t  it 
be  great  to  have  another  kid  around  here.?’ 
And  you  laughed  at  his  disgusting  an¬ 
swer — ‘You  sure  it’s  your  kid.?  How  can 
you  be  sure  it’s  yours.?’  Then  you  said, 
‘I  couldn’t  be  that  lucky — it’s  mine  all 
right.’  And  you  both  thought  it  was  so 
funny!”  She  jerked  her  hand  away. 

“Mary,  I  wasn’t  thinking.  God  knows 
I  didn’t  mean  it.  All  I  could  think  was 
‘How  in  hell  will  we  feed  it.?”’ 

“It’s  your  baby  just  as  much  as  mine, 
Eustace.  It’s  your  baby  too.”  She  was 
crying.  “You  said  you’d  be  getting  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  soon.  You  said  we’d  leave  here. 
You  promised — I’ve  got  to  get  out  of 
here!”  Her  voice  was  rising. 

Again  the  door  banged  open,  and  Ella 
swaggered  in.  Mary  looked  up.  “Did 
you  get  the  things  for  supper.?”  Ella  put 
a  brown  paper  sack  on  the  table. 

“Yeah,  I  remembered.” 


“Was  there  any  change,  Ella.?” 

“No,  there  wasn’t  any  change,  Ella,” 
she  mocked.  “And  you  wouldn’t  get  it  if 
there  was  any.  Stop  trying  to  act  like 
my  Ma!  You  ain’t!” 

“Shut  up,  Ella!”  Eustace  stood  up, 
jerkily,  angrily.  “Leave  her  alone.”  Leave 
her  alone — why  didn’t  they  leave  her 
alone.?  She  sighed  as  she  looked  at  her 
sister-in-law.  Last  week  she  and  her  girl¬ 
friends  had  dyed  her  hair  red.  Her  fea¬ 
tures  were  large  and  coarse  anyway — her 
complexion  sallow,  and  she  wore  far  too 
much  make-up.  Her  dresses  were  too 
tight,  but  Mary  didn’t  dare  say  a  word; 
Ella  resented  her  enough  already.  Why 
did  she  want  to  grow  up  so  fast.?  She  was 
only  thirteen.  If  she  only  knew — 

“When’s  supper  going  to  be  ready.?” 
Ella  flopped  down  on  Eustace’s  chair. 
Her  voice  was  a  perpetual  whine. 

“I  don’t  know;  I’m  not  your  mother, 
remember.?”  Mary  said  bitterly.  “Ella, 
for  God’s  sake,  let’s  not  fight  anymore. 
It  makes  us  all  miserable.  I’m  sorry  you 
resent  me  so,  but  I  won’t  get  in  your  way. 
I’m  not  trying  to  take  anything  away 
from  you.” 

Ella  looked  puzzled.  “Well,  O.K.,”  she 
said  suspiciously.  A  voice  screamed  next 
door.  Relieved,  she  stood  up.  “Those 
damn  wops!  All  they  ever  do  is  fight.” 
Mary  winced  at  the  word  “wop.”  “And 
these  thin  walls — ”  she  pounded  the  wall 
that  separated  them  from  their  cantank¬ 
erous  neighbors,  watching  it  quiver  with 
something  between  disgust  and  pleasure 
in  her  eyes. 

Mary  began  peeling  potatoes,  half-lean¬ 
ing,  half-standing  against  the  rusty  sink. 
Eustace  was  putting  on  his  jacket.  “I’m 
going  out  for  a  paper,  Mary.  Be  back  in 
a  while.”  He  stood  looking  at  her,  hand 
on  doorknob,  then  came  back  and  kissed 
her  awkwardly  on  the  cheek.  “I  won’t 
be  gone  long,  honey.  And  I’m  sorry, 
honest.”  She  dropped  the  potato  she  had 
been  peeling,  amazed.  Something  almost 
like  a  smile  passed  quickly  over  her  face. 
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stopped  for  an  instant  in  her  eyes,  and 
vanished. 

“It’s  all  right,  Eustace.”  Ella  was 
watching  them  curiously,  and  then  as 
Eustace  walked  out,  began  setting  the 
table. 

“Mary,  I’m  sorry  I  said  that — about  the 
wops,  I  mean.  Well,  it’s  just  a — a  name 
is  all.  I  forget — ”  she  stopped,  half- 
apologetic,  half-angry. 

“Sure,  Ella,  sure.”  But  Ella  always 
forgot.  She  always  would  forget.  That’s 
because  she  was  just  a  dirty  wop  as  far  as 
Ella  was  concerned.  She  knew,  without 
really  knowing  why  she  knew,  that  Ella’s 
resentment  had  begun  long  before  she  had 
ever  known  her — because  she  was  Italian 
— and  that  no  matter  what  she  did,  Ella 
would  resent  her. 

The  door  rattled  again  and  the  walls 
quavered  as  Ed  blustered  in.  He  had  two 
friends  with  him;  from  the  disgusting 
alcoholic  stench  that  preceded  them,  she 
knew  he  was  thoroughly  drunk.  Ed  stood 
there  for  a  minute — her  flesh  crawled  as 
she  felt  him  looking  at  her — then  he 
walked  up  behind  her  and  slurred, 
“Picked  out  a  name  for  the  little  brat 
yet.?”  He  laughed  in  hiccups.  She  hated 
his  laugh. 

“Go  away,  Ed,  you’re  drunk.” 

“Mary,  are  you  gonna  have  a  kid.?” 
Ella  almost  screamed. 

“Shure  she  is,”  hiccupped  Ed.  “It’s 
probably  even  my  kid,”  he  fondled  the 
back  of  her  neck  with  his  fat  fingers. 
She  turned  on  him;  the  odor  of  the  whis¬ 
key  gagged  her. 

“Don’t  you  touch  me!”  her  voice  was 
high,  frightened. 

“Scared  now  that  my  dear  brother  isn’t 
here.?  Don’t  worry,  I  won’t  tell  him  it’s 
my  kid.”  He  winked  as  his  equally  drunk 
companions  who  joined  in  his  mirth.  He 
started  touching  her  again,  insultingly, 
arrogantly.  “My  brother’s  wop  wife  is 
gonna  have  a  kid.”  Mary  felt  thrills  of 
nausea  run  up  and  down  her  body.  She 
almost  fainted  with  rage.  She  reached 
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behind  her  until  she  found  her  potato  j 
knife — “Ed,  if  you  don’t  get  away  from 
me,  I’ll  kill  you!  I’ll  kill  you!”  She  was 
screaming,  but  she  almost  laughed  hys¬ 
terically  as  she  watched  the  leer  fall  oflf 
of  Ed’s  horrible  face.  His  mouth  hung 
open,  and  she  was  half-conscious  of  Ella’s 
scream,  of  frightened  faces. 

The  door  opened,  and  Mary’s  mother- 
in-law  walked  in;  Eustace  almost  knocked 
her  over  as  he  rushed  past.  Ed  was  mov¬ 
ing  away  from  Mary.  She  felt  herself 
losing  the  desire  to  cut  his  face  to  pieces, 
and  as  everything  drained  out  of  her,  the 
hand  which  had  been  gripping  the  knife 
so  tightly,  began  to  relax.  Now  Eustace 
was  between  her  and  Ed,  and  she  felt  the 
knife  being  pried  gently  from  her  hand. 

He  put  his  arm  around  her,  or  she  would 
have  collapsed. 

“She  tried  to  kill  me,”  Ed  was  saying, 
as  if  he  really  couldn’t  believe  it.  “That 
dirty  little  wop  tried  to  kill  me!”  Mary 
heard  them  all,  she  saw  them  all,  but  it 
didn’t  seem  to  matter  anymore.  She 
thought  she  had  died,  but  she  could  still 
remember  the  intense  pleasure  she  had 
felt  at  the  prospect  of  slashing  Ed’s  leer¬ 
ing  face. 

Ella  was  hysterical.  “She  did.  Mama, 

She  did.  She  had  that  knife,  and  I  ! 
thought  she  was  going  to  kill  us  all!”  Ed’s 
two  friends  were  edging  toward  the  door. 
Mary  felt  herself  being  propelled  toward 
a  chair.  Eustace  sat  next  to  her  with  his 
arm  around  her,  looking  up  at  Ed  with 
a  hatred  that  could  be  felt  by  everyone 
else  in  the  room.  Mary  could  not  think 
or  move  or  feel.  Maybe  she  was  dead  ? 
after  all. 

“What  did  you  do  to  her,  Ed.?”  Dimly 
she  recognized  Mrs.  Rath’s  voice. 

“All  I  did  was  tease  her  a  little.  She’s 
a  maniac!  You  better  get  her  outa  this  ' 
house  before  she  kills  us  all!”  He  turned 
to  his  two  friends  for  corroboration,  but 
they  had  gone. 

Eustace  leaped  up  and  hit  his  brother — 
hard.  “Shut  your  gutter  mouth!”  Then 
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he  turned  to  his  mother.  “Ma,  it’s  my 
fault.  Mary  told  me  today  that  she’s 
gonna  have  our  baby.  Ed  was  here,  and 
I  was  so  upset  that  I  made  some  dumb 
remarks.  God  knows  I  didn’t  mean  it. 
Then  Ed  started  saying  filthy  things — ” 
he  glared  at  his  brother. 

“But  you  laughed  too,  Eustace,”  whined 
Ed. 

Mrs.  Rath  gazed  bewilderedly  around 
her.  Mary  sat  crumpled  in  the  chair,  as 
Eustace  had  left  her.  Without  knowing 
how  it  all  came  about,  she  realized  that 
they  were  all  looking  at  her.  She  must 
be  speaking.  She  listened  to  her  own 
words  as  curiously  as  they  did.  “Listen 
to  me,  all  of  you.  I’m  not  a  maniac. 
I’m  not  even  the  least  bit  insane.  Ed  was 
touching  me  with  his  dirty  hands,  he 
called  me  a  dirty  wop;  he  even  said, 
Eustace,  that  our  baby  was  his.”  She 
gagged.  “He  and  his  drunk  friends  came 
here  to  make  trouble,  and  I  just  lost  my 
head  for  a  minute.  Eustace  and  I  are 
going  to  have  a  child,  and  since  we  are. 
I’m  not  going  to  stay  here.  I’m  not  bring¬ 
ing  a  child  of  mine  up  in  a  place  where 
he’ll  be  hated  for  his  nationality.  My 
child — our  child — will  be  half  Italian. 
All  right,  so  what.?  So  he’s  not  going  to 
be  taunted  for  it  every  day  of  his  life. 
I’m  leaving,  Eustace.  I’m  going  to  stay 
with  my  parents.  If  you  want  me,  make 
plans  to  move  away  from  here,  and  I’ll 
come  back.  But  I  won’t  live  here  any¬ 
more.  Otherwise  I  will  go  insane,  and  I 
will  kill  Ed!”  She  noticed  that  she  had 
been  standing  at  the  door  with  her  coat 
on.  They  were  all  gaping  at  her — at  her 
white,  wild  face.  They  never  had  under¬ 
stood  Mary. 

“Well,  so  much  the  better.  Ed  saun¬ 
tered  drunkly  to  a  chair.  “Goodbye,  dear 
sister-in-law.  You  can  go  straight  to  hell.” 

“Ed!”  steamed  Mrs  Rath.  “Stop  it!” 

“Mary — ”  Eustace  was  pleading,  “Wait 
for  me.” 

“No,  Eustace.  I  have  to  go  alone.  Call 
me  at  home — in  Little  Italy.”  Her  feet 
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were  taking  her  down  the  three  flights  of 
musty  stairs  that  led  to  the  squalid  street 
below.  She  hardly  realized  that  the  land¬ 
ings  smelled  like  cabbage  and  dirt  and 
urine,  and  that  the  walls  were  sticky 
under  her  fingers.  As  she  left,  she  had  to 
step  over  three  old  women  who  were  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  front  steps.  They  looked  up 
at  her  with  flat,  dead  faces,  no  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  her  than  she  was  herself.  She 
couldn’t  feel  anymore.  She  wouldn’t 
think;  she  couldn’t  stand  it. 

She  allowed  herself  to  breathe  again, 
drawing  in  the  relatively  fresh  air,  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  linger  in  her  lungs,  and  then  she 
let  the  air  out,  slowly,  deliciously.  She 
could  taste  the  rain  that  had  been;  the  air 
was  pregnant  with  rain — where  had  she 
heard  that  phrase? — no  matter.  The  air 
was  pregnant;  she  was  pregnant.  She 
smiled  whimsically — she  and  the  air  were 
like  sisters.  The  analogy  pleased  her. 
She  was  coming  to  the  subway  that  would 
take  her  home.  She  really  didn’t  want  to 
leave  the  air — the  good  pregnant  air — 
she  rolled  the  words  around  in  her  mouth, 
tasted  them,  explored  them  with  her 
tongue.  She  smiled  again.  “The  good 
pregnant  air  .  .  .”  she  said  them,  and 
immediately  wanted  them  back.  They 
were  hers,  even  if  somebody  else  had  said 
them  first.  She  should  take  the  subway. 
She  watched  the  dark  come  down  to  hide 
the  ugly  streets  for  her.  She  should  take 
the  subway;  it  really  wasn’t  safe  to  be 
alone. 

Mary  waited  for  the  6:30  train  with  a 
few  other  people  whom  she  really  didn’t 
see  at  all.  She  got  into  the  half-empty 
car,  sat  down,  and  permitted  herself  to 
think  about  the  ugly  scene  at  the  Raths’. 
Picturing  herself  as  she  must  have  been, 
she  began  to  expand  with  an  emotion  close 
to  pride.  For  once  she  had  stood  up  to 
the  Raths;  she  had  taken  their  taunting 
quietl  for  over  a  year.  Eustace.  What 
of  Eustace?  She  made  things  harder  for 
him,  being  Italian.  They  had  refused  to 
accept  her  as  a  person,  ready  to  love  them. 
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But  to  them  she  was  just  another  dirty 
wop.  Better  he  had  never  met  her,  never 
crossed  the  line. 

Could  she  have  killed  Ed.!^  Could  she.? 
For  once  she  wasn’t  sure  about  herself; 
she  hated  violence  and  anger  and  quarrels. 
She  was  shaking.  She  held  her  hand  out, 
watched  it  tremble.  It  was  her  knife  hand. 
Repulsed  yet  fascinated  by  the  thought, 
she  looked  at  the  hand.  Eustace  had  al¬ 
ways  liked  her  hands — little,  thin  hands 
with  the  skin  wrapped  so  tightly  around 
them  that  you  could  see  all  the  veins.  She 
clenched  her  fist,  as  if  she  were  holding 
the  knife  again,  feeling  it  press  into  her 
palm.  She  twisted  it  round  and  round, 
as  if  it  were  stuck  in  something.  Would 
she  have  done  it  to  Ed  like  that.?  Or 
would  she  have  slashed  and  slashed.?  Her 
stop.  She  got  up,  and  her  feet  took  her  up 
the  steps  and  into  the  night.  She  was 
home  now — walking  automatically  to  her 
house.  They  would  wonder  why  she  had 
come  alone. 

She  stood  quietly  in  the  dark  parlor. 
When  she  had  been  tiny,  this  room,  so 
full  of  old  family  antiques,  had  always 
overpowered  her;  she  could  feel  some  of 
the  old  awe  returning.  Mama  was  mov¬ 
ing  around  in  the  kitchen.  She  called 
sofdy — “Mama.?” 

“Who’s  there.?” 

“It’s  Mary.” 

“Well,  come  in,  come  in!”  Mama 
bustled  up  to  her  and  kissed  her  fondly. 
Mama  had  always  reminded  Mary  of  a 
little  bird — a  little  bird  drying  her  hands 
on  an  apron.  She  remembered  the  red 
apron  she  had  made  for  her  mother  one 
Christmas.  She  had  been  so  proud  when 
she  had  worn  it  every  day.  Eustace  had 
expected  her  mother  to  be  the  typically 
fat  Italian  Mama.  He  had  been  so  sur¬ 
prised  .  .  . 

“Where’s  your  husband.?”  Mama  peered 
behind  into  the  dim  parlor. 

“He  isn’t  here.  I  came  by  myself.  I 
asked  him  not  to  come  this  time;  I  just 
wanted  to  be  alone  with  my  family  for  a 
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few  days  is  all.”  Mary  found  herself  on 
defense  again.  All  right.  She  was  used 
to  that. 

“What’s  wrong  at  the  Raths’.?”  Mama 
watched  her  face  closely. 

“Nothing,  Mama,  nothing.  I  came  over 
here  to  tell  you  something.  I’m  going  to 
have  a  baby.” 

“A  BABY.?”  Her  eyes  widened,  then 
started  to  sparkle.  “Papa!”  she  screeched. 
“Come  down  here!  Mary’s  home!  Come 
here!”  Mary  felt  her  face  stretch  itself 
into  a  smile.  She  breathed  in  the  good 
smells  of  Mama’s  kitchen  and  found  her¬ 
self  starving. 

Her  father  pounded  down  the  stairs 
followed  by  her  two  brothers  and  three 
little  sisters.  And  there  was  noise,  happy 
noise,  no  quarreling  or  bickering,  and 
they  were  all  sitting  around  the  table 
eating.  The  Antonellis  always  celebrated 
by  eating,  and  the  familiar  foods,  de¬ 
licious,  as  only  her  mother  could  prepare 
them,  took  Mary  away  from  the  Raths 
and  unhappiness  and  called  back  her 
disorganized,  happy  childhood;  for  a  min¬ 
ute  she  forgot. 

“Papa,  Mary’s  going  to  have  a  baby. 
Imagine — us  with  a  grandson!”  Her 
father  looked  at  her. 

“That’s  a-wonderful,  Mary.  He’s  a- 
gonna  look  like-a  your  papa,  no?” 

“Yes,  Papa,  just  like  you.”  Mary’s 
mouth  was  full.  She  was  tasting  again  i 
for  the  first  time  in  many  times.  Her  j 
father  watched  her  eat,  pleased.  And  ' 
then  he  remembered. 

“What’s  the  matter — don’t  them  Po-  i 
lacks  feed  you.?  You  look  thin.  And 
where’s  Eustace.?  Fine  son-in-law!  Lets  I 
his  wife  come  alone  to  tell  her  parents 
she’s  gonna  have  a  baby.” 

“I  asked  him  not  to  come.” 

“What’s  the  matter,  aren’t  the  Raths 
treating  you  right.?”  Rocky  her  oldest 
brother  was  twenty-two.  “I  never  did  like 
them  Polacks.”  Oh  no.  Please.  Don’t  ' 
let  it  start.  Not  here.  Not  now.  Not 
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you  Tony — be  quiet.  Her  stomach 
churned. 

“What  can  you  expect  from  Polacks.? 
Letting  a  kid  like  Mary  walk  alone  at 
night.”  Tony  was  like  Ed — full  of  the 
same  hates,  the  same  angers,  the  same 
arrogance,  the  same  stupidity. 

“I  said  I  asked  him  not  to  come!”  her 
voice  took  on  the  familiar  shrillness.  Not 
again.  Oh,  please. 

“You  did  right  to  come  home,”  Tony 
declared.  “No  one  treats  an  Antonelli 
that  way.  We  all  told  you  was  nuts  to 
marry  a  dirty  Polack.”  He  stuffed  his 
mouth  full  of  veal  parmisan. 

“Stop  it!  Stop  it,  all  of  you!  Pm  sick 
of  this  sort  of  thing!” 

“So  the  Raths  have  been  treating  you 
bad,”  said  Rocky,  in  a  tone  which  said  he 
had  never  expected  anything  else.  “We'll 
take  care  of  ’em  for  you — you’re  better 
off  here  with  us.” 

“Why  don’t  Eustace  ever  come  home 
with  you.?  Or  don’t  he  like  to  associate 
with  wops?”  Not  that  word  from  her 
father.  That  word — even  here. 

“You  know  Eustace  isn’t  like  that.  I 
couldn’t  have  married  him  if  he  was  like 
that!  I  didn’t  want  him  to  come  here  be¬ 
cause  I  knew  what  you’d  to  do  him!  All 
of  you!  You  pick  him  to  pieces  because 
he’s  a  Polack.  I  wouldn’t  care  if  you 
hated  him  because  he  was  mean  or  stu¬ 
pid — but  you  hate  him  because  of  what 
he  was  born.  He’s  not  a  person  to  you — 
he’s  only  a  Polack.  And  they  hate  me  be¬ 
cause  I’m  Italian!”  Mary  sat,  sobbing. 
“What  kind  of  life  is  my  baby  going  to 
have?” 

Her  family  moved  uneasily.  Mama  had 
herded  the  three  youngest  children  from 
the  room. 

“Listen,  daughter.  We  told  you  not  to 
leave  your  own  kind — we  told  you  what 
would  happen.  But  no — you  had  your 
way,  so  don’t  come  here  and  blame  your 
troubles  on  us!  If  you  gonna  come  into 
my  house  to  insult  me  and  your  brothers, 
maybe  you  better  not  come  home  any¬ 


more!”  Furious,  her  father  threw  down 
his  napkin,  and  stalked  out  followed  by 
his  sons  who  looked  at  Mary  disgustedly. 

“I’ll  get  your  bed  ready  for  you,” 
Mama’s  voice  was  sad.  “Yes,  it’s  hard  to 
be  a  mother  with  this  hate  growing  all 
around  ou.  You  should  never  have  tried 
to  cross  the  line;  you  can’t  mix  oil  and 
water.”  She  put  her  arm  about  Mary’s 
shaking  shoulders  and  led  her  upstairs. 
“Don’t  worry.  Papa  and  your  brothers 
will  be  all  right  tomorrow.” 

In  bed  in  the  restful  dark,  Mary  listened 
to  her  sisters  sleep.  You  could  feel  the 
sleep  in  the  dark  room,  smell  it  even. 
Was  there  any  point  to  it  all?  She  won¬ 
dered.  At  least  she  could  sleep.  You 
could  forget  when  you  slept.  She  turned, 
being  careful  not  to  disturb  Eustace.  Then 
she  half  smiled.  Eustace  was  not  in  bed 
with  her  now.  It  was  funny  how  you  got 
used  to  things. 

She  was  in  the  kitchen  eating  breakfast 
when  Eustace  came  the  next  morning. 
She  could  feel  the  chill  spread  through 
the  house  as  Tony  opened  the  door.  She 
knew  it  was  Eustace  even  before  she 
heard  his  voice. 

“What  do  you  want?”  Tony  threatened. 

“I’ve  come  for  my  wife.”  Eustace  an¬ 
swered  in  the  same  tone.  Mama  and  Mary 
looked  at  each  other,  jumping  up  at  the 
same  moment.  Mama  wiped  her  hands 
on  her  apron;  Mary  licked  her  dry  lips. 

“She  doesn’t  want  to  see  you,”  Tony 
was  saying.  “Why  should  she  want  to  go 
back  to  that  Polack  family  of  yours?  So 
they  can  spit  on  her  again?  She’s  better 
off  right  here.” 

“I  said  I’ve  come  for  my  wife.”  By 
then  Mary  had  reached  the  door.  She 
almost  expected  to  see  a  knife  in  her  hus¬ 
band’s  hand. 

“Here  I  am,  Eustace.” 

“Mary,  get  away!  You’re  not  going 
with  him.” 

“Tony,  he’s  my  husband.  Please  get 
out  of  my  way.”  She  pushed  past  her 
brother  and  then  closed  the  door  behind 
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her.  The  loud  morning  bustles  of  Little 
Italy  did  not  mask  the  sound  of  Tony’s 
curses.  “I’m  sorry  you  had  to  put  up 
with  that,”  she  said.  They  sat  down  on 
the  front  steps.  “Are  we  moving  away? 
Did  you  get  us  a  little  place  for  our¬ 
selves?”  Fighting  her  rising  hopes,  she 
waited,  for  she  knew  what  he  would  say. 

Eustace  ran  his  hands  through  his 
short,  black  hair.  She  knew  then.  Don’t 
say  it.  Please  don’t  bother.  He  spoke 
slowly,  each  word  wrenching  out  with  it 
a  part  of  his  insides,  each  word  harsh  with 
anger  and  futility.  “It’s  no  use  Mary.  I 
went  into  the  shop  this  morning,  and  be¬ 
fore  I  could  even  ask  the  foreman  about 
my  new  job,  they  told  me.  Better  job? 
I  don’t  have  a  job  at  all.  I’ve  been  laid 
off.”  Please  don’t  let  me  cry;  don’t  let 
me  cry.  He  needs  me  now.  She  put  a 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  He  looked  up  at 
her.  His  face  was  dead — in  it  she  saw  her 
own  face.  But  she  couldn’t  turn  away. 

“We  can’t  get  out,  Mary,  so  I’m  leav¬ 
ing  you  here.  Ed  can’t  hurt  you  here.” 

“No,  Eustace,  I’m  coming  with  you. 
Neither  of  us  belong  anywhere  anymore. 
We  crossed  the  line,  and  we  can’t  go  back. 
Maybe  we’re  wrong  to  try  and  fight  it; 
maybe  it’s  useless  to  try  even  now,  but 
we’ve  got  to — for  our  baby.  He  has  to 
have  something  better  than  we  do.  We 
can’t  let  them  kill  us  off,  can  we?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Mary.  I  love  you,  so 
I’ve  taken  away  all  your  chances  for  a 
decent  life.  Do  you  care  enough  to  go 
back  to  that  hell?  To  my  side  of  the 
line?”  His  voice  raked  through  her — ask¬ 
ing  what  she  had  asked  herself  so  many 
times. 

“Yes,  I  care  enough,  Eustace.  I’ll  get 
my  things.”  She  walked  back  into  the 
house,  leaving  him  sitting  there. 

“Mama,  I’m  going  back,  Eustace  needs 
me,  and  I  need  him.  He’s  the  father  of 
my  baby.” 

“I  knew  you’d  go,  Mary.  But  come 
back  with  our  grandson — and  his  father.” 
Mama  was  wearing  the  frayed  red  apron 
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that  she  had  given  her  so  long  ago.  Could 
you  walk  in  the  middle?  Or  did  you  i 
have  to  stand  on  the  wrong  side  holding 
a  knife? 

Walking  to  the  subway,  she  and  Eustace 
did  not  talk.  There  was  nothing  to  say, 
really.  On  the  subway  Mary  found  her¬ 
self  stiffening  and  hardening  to  face  Ed — 
day  after  day  of  Ed. 

“Ma  was  happy  about  the  baby.  When  | 
she  left  this  morning  she  said  something 
about  buying  wool — for  baby  clothes.” 
Eustace  looked  at  her  hopefully.  “And 
Ella  promised  to  help  you  more  with  the 
housework.”  She  had  to  ask.  She  had  to. 

“What  about  Ed?” 

“He’ll  be  better  or  I’ll  kill — ” 

“Stop  it!  We’re  not  animals!” 

They  walked  up  to  the  familiar  build¬ 
ing.  Hell  in  one  building.  That  was 
a  happy  thought.  Hell  in  four  rooms.  Ed 
is  hell.  All  the  Ed’s  are  hell.  And  the 
Tony’s. 

Going  up  the  stairs,  the  three  flights  of  ^ 
wooden  stairs  filled  with  the  odor  of  hell, 
she  steeled  herself.  One  more  day,  then 
one  more — God  wouldn’t  let  it  go  on 
forever. 

Eustace  took  her  arm.  “All  right?” 

“Yes.”  Her  voice  was  flat.  Would 
Eustace  remember  what  they  were  this 
morning?  Would  she?  Could  they  stay 
alive  ? 

He  pushed  open  the  door  and  led  her 
inside.  Ed  had  just  gotten  up. 

“Well,  the  prodigal  sister-in-law. 

What’s  the  matter,  didn’t  the  wops  want 
you  either?”  He  moved  closer.  “Want 
to  stab  me?”  He  danced  in  front  of  her,  ;■ 
“In  the  gut?  In  the  heart?” 

“I’d  like  to  cut  you  to  ribbons — begin¬ 
ning  with  your  dirty  mouth!”  With  a 
moan  she  fell  in  a  chair.  She  looked  up 
at  Ed  with  death  in  her  eyes  and  in  her 
voice.  “You  have  what  you  want,”  she 
laughed  hysterically.  “God  help  you, 
you  have  what  you  want!” 

“Leave  her  alone,  Ed!  Godammit,  i 
leave  her  alone!” 
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Pigeons  and  Warm  Weather 

Listen!  Yes — there!  Do  you  hear  it? 

The  birds  of  February  sing. 

And  loo/(!  Hopping  down  a  no-leaf  shadow  bough,  our 
Ma\e  believe  robins-for-a-day. 

They  pec\;  their  ground  is  softer  now. 

Perhaps  tomorrow  worms  and  seeds. 

But  feel!  Already  warm  breezes  from  clumsy  wingbeats. 
And  flying!  pigeons  li\e  warm  days. 


Mr.  G.— A  Sketch 


Neil  Graves 


He  was  not  always  an  old  man,  and  he 
used  to  tell  me  about  that  other  time. 
Even  during  those  stretches  when  he  sat 
silent,  his  bright  blue  eyes  continued  for 
me  the  story  of  that  other  time  when  he 
had  not  carried  his  new  bride  over  the 
threshold  but  had  rather  pointed  with  the 
opened  door  through  the  long  hall  toward 
the  room  where  she  would  bear  him  four 
sons  and  five  daughters,  and  where  he 
would  lie  dying  to  leave  her  a  widow  in 
her  old  age  with  a  bachelor  son  and  one 
female  companion  after  another.  Then, 
he  said,  he  had  come  with  her  down  the 
little  lane  that  branched  off  another  only 
slightly  dissimilar  and  more  heavily 
traveled,  he  knowing  the  exact  moment 
when  the  two-story  frame  house  would 
come  into  view  at  the  break  in  the 
green  sassafras  fence-row,  already  thick¬ 
ened  with  spring  foliage  to  shadow  the 
sunken  roadway.  She  had  seen  the  house 
only  once  before,  and  then,  she  had  told 
him  later,  with  never  a  thought  that  the 
kitchen  in  back  would  be  her  warm 
refuge  in  winter  and  her  warm  prison  in 
summer  while  they  both  grew  old  a 
little  ahead  of  their  sons  and  daughters. 
For  the  spring  of  the  sassafras  and  of 
her  timid  love,  he  said,  had  obscured  for 
her  the  future  even  as  it  had  obscured 
the  present  in  thoughts  of  the  future. 


He  told  me  how,  before  that,  when  he 
was  twenty,  he  had  gone  to  Texas, 
though  one  of  his  sons  thirty  years  later 
was  to  go  farther,  as  far  as  Colorado,  to 
take  the  train-ride  west  that  had  defined 
for  each  of  them  his  manhood  so  that  each 
could  return  to  the  Tennessee  he  had 
never  properly  left.  More  than  once  he 
told,  too,  about  his  horse  that  got  loose 
and  ran  away  down  the  railroad  track  to 
get  killed  at  the  trestle;  of  how  he  took  a 
lawyer’s  bad  advice  and  sued  the  rail¬ 
road,  and  lost  in  court  costs. 

He  told  me  in  what  must  have  been  his 
grandfather’s  own  words  of  the  family’s 
trip  from  North  Carolina,  the  migration 
over  the  mountains  and  westward,  first 
over  that  trail  later  to  become  the  central 
supply  route  to  Southern  troops,  and  then 
up  the  Tennessee  River  to  Linden.  Final¬ 
ly,  he  said,  it  was  this  fertile  land  around 
the  branches  of  the  Forked  Deer  that  had 
settled  things  and  put  an  end  to  family 
wandering.  His  grandfather,  he  said, 
had  built  that  log  house  with  the  open 
hallway  where  three  generations  of  sons, 
himself  of  the  last,  had  lived  to  speak 
alike  of  rank  cotton  and  of  cotton  “as 
white  as  a  snow-bank”;  of  the  long-row 
piece  they  had  worked  as  sons  for  the 
family,  and  later  for  themselves  as  fathers; 
of  swapping  work  with  neighbors,  and 
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of  “helping”  one  or  another  of  them 
burned-out  or  laid-up. 

Occasionally  he  spoke  in  a  similar 
voice  of  God  Almighty  and  the  millen¬ 
nium  soon  to  come. 


The  rupture  of  a  vessel  seemed  to  re¬ 
lieve  him  in  his  warning  illness,  giving 
false  comfort  to  the  two  of  his  sons  who 
sat  at  his  bed  and  saw  him  relax  at  that 
moment — at  the  same  moment,  they  said 
later,  that  an  unexplained  light  passed 
before  them  through  the  room  and  out  the 
window  into  the  still  cool  night.  They 
never  agreed  about  the  particulars.  They 
did  know,  though,  that  two  days  before 
their  father  had  gone  to  the  barn  and 
secured  the  doors  to  the  stock-pens  and 
hung  up  his  team’s  harness  and  collars, 
seeking  perhaps  for  the  last  time  that 
order  which  had,  until  now,  eluded  him. 
He  had  collected  his  last  drug-store  cal¬ 
endar  that  January — fifty-two  of  them  in 
all — and  his  collection,  as  perhaps  they 
already  knew,  would  lie  upstairs  in  the 
strapped  trunk  until  his  bride  also  died 
and  the  house  was  sold  to  some  attic-clean¬ 
ing  couple  who  would  properly  begin 
again  all  over  by  clearing  away  the  rub¬ 
bish.  At  eighty-four,  his  wife  was  now 
past  caring  almost  and  sat  rocking  easily, 
in  the  kitchen  with  several  of  her  girls. 
One  grandson,  I  know,  protested  when 
his  father  had  insisted  on  hurrying  to 
see  the  grandfather  still  alive;  the  one 
had  said  foolishly  that  he  wanted  to  re- 
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member  grandpa  like  he  used  to  be,  and 
the  other  had  known  better. 

They  put  him  in  the  same  room  where 
another  coffin,  this  one  bronze,  had  stood 
when  his  youngest  son  came  back  from 
England  the  victim  of  what  he  had 
thought  was  a  dud,  a  bazooka  dud,  and 
he  having  never  seen  battle.  At  this 
later  time,  this  more  formal  dissolution 
of  the  family,  the  long  hall  still  held  a 
bouquet  with  faded  flowers  and  tin-foil 
anniversary  letters  now  inappropriate  but 
left  standing  by  negative  permission,  since 
no  one  felt  any  right  to  remove  them,  nor 
to  delegate  that  responsibility.  No  one 
had  quite  realized  yet  that  such  things 
were  necessary  now. 


His  funeral  was  a  big  one,  with  three 
sons  and  five  daughters  and  their  thirty- 
two  grandchildren  watching  the  steel-gray 
coffin  covered  in  red  roses  to  lead  them 
down  the  aisle  of  the  church.  The  preach¬ 
er  strove  to  achieve  just  the  right  balance 
of  tears  from  the  family,  being  careful  to 
avoid  both  the  extreme  statement  that 
might  provoke  the  over-sensitive  and  the 
impersonal  comment  that  would  leave  the 
family  listeners  unmoved  and  unpurged. 
The  grandson  now  just  back  after  ap¬ 
pendicitis  knew  that  he  was  to  remember 
his  mother’s  instructions  and  would  only 
pretend  to  carry  his  one-sixth  of  his 
father’s  father  from  the  church  to  the 
green  Cadillac  ambulance  and  from  the 
ambulance  to  the  green  cemetery  when 
they  got  there. 
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NORBERT  ARTZT 


Postulate  Under  a  Tropical  Sun 

All  angles  are  equal  if  they  can  be  made  to  coincide. 

Regard  the  common  palm.  Observe 
The  shore,  sea-weed  spread,  and  mar\ 

That  great  white  heron.  Notice  now 
The  oblique  s\y,  how  slowly  it  turns 
Or  seems  to  turn  when  we  fix  our  eyes. 

Nothing  seems  equal.  But  reserve 
Tour  judgment  for  a  time,  and  har\ 

T o  the  brown  thrush  on  that  ficus  bough. 

Remember  the  jessamine  and  webby  ferns 
Below  the  mangrove  swamp.  They  guise 

Their  inequality — and  the  mind 
Is  patient.  Human  care  may  fuse 
These  strange  new  sights  into  a  whole. 

All  angles  are  the  same  and  blind; 

When  passion  blurs,  we  cannot  choose 
A  single  detail  to  console. 


A  Second  Good-bye 


Wally  Kaufman 


I’m  always  lonely  when  I’m  traveling 
by  myself,  and  this  being  the  first  time 
I’ve  been  outside  an  English-speaking 
country,  the  feeling  is  strong.  This  morn¬ 
ing  it  made  me  write  in  my  journal,  “A 
foreign  land  is  a  place  for  friends.”  What 
I  meant  was  that  I  need  some  friends  with 
me.  I  have  a  girlfriend  in  the  States 
but  that’s  not  what  I  mean.  I  asked  my¬ 
self  who  would  I  like  to  be  traveling  with 
here  in  Spain.  There  are  several  friends 
in  the  States  I  traveled  with — hitched  all 
the  way  across  and  back  one  time — and  I 
liked  their  company;  and  I  made  some 
friends  at  Oxford.  But  they  weren’t 
whom  I  thought  of.  Sometimes  my  mind 
plays  tricks  on  me,  makes  me  think  I 
see  something  I  don’t  or  starts  me  think¬ 
ing  about  people  who  seem  to  have  no 
reason  to  be  in  my  mind.  Well,  that’s 
what  it  did  when  I  tried  to  think  of  a 
traveling  companion:  who  comes  to  mind 
but  Richie  Crofts  whom  I  hadn’t  seen 
for  years.  There  he  was  in  my  head 
clear  as  a  color  photograph  or  a  movie. 
(I  say  a  movie  because  the  way  he  moved 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
about  him.  He  was  thin  and  wiry  and 
moved  like  a  panther  except  when  he  got 
excited,  then  he  jumped  around  and  spit 
and  shook  his  head  and  yelled  as  if  he 


were  trying  to  loose  a  demon  from  his 
neck.) 

Richie  Crofts  was  my  best  friend  when 
I  was  about  eleven.  I’m  in  a  university 
now  and  I’ve  heard  he’s  in  prison  for 
stealing  a  Cadillac.  I  wish  I  could  tell 
you  how  something  like  that  happens. 
He  was  as  smart  as  I  was,  smarter  in 
some  ways,  and  we  pretty  much  liked  the 
same  things.  We  swam  in  the  Sound  to¬ 
gether,  practiced  distance  running,  and 
carried  golf  bags  at  the  country  club.  If 
he  never  got  good  marks  in  school,  it  was 
because  he  wasn’t  going  to  try.  I  once 
asked  him  why  he  didn’t  care  about  his 
grades  and  he  said,  “What  for.?  They  don’t 
mean  anything.”  What  he  told  me 
another  time  was  that  his  father  came 
home  drunk  and  beat  him  because  he 
had  an  F  on  his  report  card  one  quarter, 
and  he  wasn’t  going  to  get  good  marks 
just  for  his  old  man’s  satisfaction.  He 
didn’t  care  if  he  got  beat  again,  he  said, 
his  old  man  was  usually  so  drunk  he 
couldn’t  see  straight,  so  Richie  could  get 
away  with  putting  his  spelling  book  in 
his  pants  and  the  belt  didn’t  hurt  through 
that  except  when  the  tip  of  it  missed  and 
hit  his  side. 

But  that  doesn’t  explain  the  difference 
in  what’s  happened  to  Richie  and  me.  As 
I  said,  we  were  best  friends  and  pretty 
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much  alike.  We  knew  each  other  from 
the  first  grade,  but  it  wasn’t  until  the 
fourth  that  we  started  going  around  to¬ 
gether. 

Our  part  of  Long  Island  wasn’t  far 
from  the  city,  but  it  still  had  some  vacant 
lots  and  some  patches  of  woods  by  the 
beach.  Even  in  the  winter  a  lot  of  us 
would  hang  out  by  the  beach,  playing  in 
the  woods.  We  had  some  huts  made  out 
of  dead  branches  and  a  rope  swing  that 
went  out  over  the  water  from  a  big  oak 
tree  on  a  sand  bank.  Richie  was  in  the 
woods  a  lot,  usually  with  some  older  boys 
who  were  his  cousins  and  one  who  was 
supposed  to  be  his  uncle,  though  he  was 
only  two  years  older. 

One  day  in  spring  when  we  were  both 
in  fourth  grade  I  saw  him  alone  in  the 
woods,  throwing  rocks  at  a  tree,  never 
throwing  one  until  the  rock  before  it 
thunked  against  the  trunk  or  swished 
into  the  bushes  behind  it.  I  was  behind 
him  and  a  ways  off,  but  the  path  to  the 
beach  where  I  was  going  went  right  by 
him.  I  wasn’t  feeling  like  seeing  anybody 
that  day  because  my  mother  had  told  me 
I  couldn’t  go  to  a  special  pirate  movie 
that  lasted  through  supper.  I  could  have 
gone  anyway,  I  used  to  sneak  to  the 
movies  a  lot  with  money  I  kept  from 
grocery  change.  But  this  particular 
movie  lasted  through  supper,  and  I’d  have 
to  tangle  with  my  father  when  I  came 
back.  Besides  I  argued  about  it  with  my 
mother  so  much  I  didn’t  feel  like  going 
anywhere.  When  I  got  sore  I  went  to 
the  beach  by  myself  and  just  walked 
around  watching  sea  gulls,  skipping  stones 
and  looking  to  see  what  had  washed  up. 

There  was  another  reason  I  didn’t  want 
to  see  Richie.  The  Crofts  who  were  his 
cousins  (and  the  one  his  uncle)  were  a 
gang  you  didn’t  fool  around  with  unless 
you  thought  you  could  get  in  with  them 
like  Rickie  was.  But  he  was  in  with 
them  because  he  was  in  the  family.  Their 
fathers  all  worked  together  in  a  small 
construction  business  owned  by  one  of 
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them.  If  you  weren’t  a  friend  of  one  of 
the  Croft  boys,  you  avoided  them.  They 
wouldn’t  really  hurt  you,  but  anyone 
who  didn’t  show  proper  respect  they 
liked  to  threaten  with  serious  conse¬ 
quences  for  being  a  “wise  guy.”  I  once 
saw  them  make  a  boy  take  off  his  trousers 
and  underpants  and  sit  on  the  ground  in 
the  middle  of  winter  while  they  made 
jokes  about  him  till  he  cried,  and  of  j 
course  there  were  all  sorts  of  stories  ! 
about  things  the  Crofts  gang  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  done.  Some  they  did  and 
some  they  didn’t.  At  any  rate  it  wasn’t  | 
wise  to  tempt  them,  and  anyone  younger  | 
than  they  and  alone  was  a  temptation,  j 
I  supposed  Richie  being  out  by  himself  ! 
might  he  some  sort  of  elaborate  decoy,  j 
but  if  I  had  been  seen,  turning  around 
would  have  been  an  obvious  sign  of  fear. 
(Looking  back  now  I  can  see  that  the 
thing  they  most  disliked  was  cowardice, 
or  perhaps  any  yielding.  They  seemed 
unable  to  make  fun  or  play  jokes  on 
anyone  who  wasn’t  afraid.)  That  wasn’t 
because  the  Crofts  were  cowards,  they 
weren’t.  They  were  all  strong  and  well- 
built  and  had  proved  themselves  in  a  lot 
of  individual  fights  at  school  and  else¬ 
where.  Their  sole  purpose  seemed  to  be 
to  humiliate  and  destroy  the  cowards  and 
weaklings  or  at  least  to  drive  them  away 
from  the  woods  and  the  beach.) 

I  walked  by  Richie  and  he  stopped 
throwing  stones. 

“Where  you  goin’.?”  he  asked.  I  was 
scared  at  first,  expecting  his  cousins  to 
jump  out  of  the  bushes,  but  they  didn’t 
and  I  noticed  that  Richie’s  question  was 
asked  matter-of-factly,  not  as  a  challenge. 

I  wasn’t  a  bad  fighter  myself,  but  I’d  never 
had  a  fight  with  Richie  and  the  uncertain 
outcome  made  me  nervous.  I  always  get 
nervous  when  I  fight  anyway,  and  it 
makes  my  stomach  jumpy,  so  even  in 
those  days  I  tried  to  avoid  fighting  even 
when  I  knew  I  was  the  best  man. 

I  leaned  on  a  tree.  “No  where.  To 
the  beach  I  s’pose.” 


A  Second  Good-bye 

“You  go  to  school  today?” 

“Yeah.”  (I  was  almost  never  absent. 
My  mother  saw  to  that.) 

“I  didn’t  go.  Was  it  any  good?” 

“Nah,  it’s  never  no  good,”  I  said.  (I 
had  the  New  York  accent  and  slang  then, 
and  it  still  sticks  to  me.)  “How  come 
you  didn’t  go?” 

“  ’Cause  I  didn’t  feel  like  it.  My  old 
lady’ll  write  me  a  note  tomorrow.” 

“That’s  pretty  good  way  to  get  out  of 
it.” 

“Sure  but  my  old  man’ll  beat  the  crap 
out  of  me  tonight  for  cuttin’  today.”  He 
said  it  as  if  he  were  boasting.  He  talked 
that  way  all  the  time  I  knew  him,  about 
getting  beat  by  his  father  and  I  never 
knew  if  he  was  just  exaggerating  or  if  he 
really  was  proud  that  he  wasn’t  afraid 
of  his  father. 

“What  are  you  gonna  do  at  the  beach?” 
he  asked. 

“Nothin’,  jus’  mess  around.” 

“I’m  gonna  come,”  he  said.  “O.K?” 

“Sure.”  I  forgot  being  sore  about  the 
movie.  I  was  a  little  proud  that  a  Crofts 
had  asked  if  he  could  go  some  place  with 
me. 

Of  course  we  got  to  talking.  He  said 
the  other  Crofts  had  gone  off  some  place 
and  wouldn’t  take  him  because  he  was 
too  young.  He  cursed  them  out  for  that 
(He  could  curse  longer  and  more  con¬ 
vincingly  than  anyone  I’ve  ever  known) 
but  later  he  was  all  admiration  when  he 
said  how  nobody  could  lick  Paddy  or  his 
Uncle  Popeye. 

We  spent  the  afternoon  throwing  rocks 
at  beer  cans  in  the  water.  He  was  a 
better  shot  than  I  was  and  threw  harder, 
but  he  didn’t  gloat  like  some  of  my 
friends  would  have.  In  fact  he  tried  to 
show  me  how  I  was  throwing  wrong  by 
not  throwing  side-arm,  but  it  didn’t  do 
any  good.  I  never  was  much  at  throw¬ 
ing,  neither  stones  nor  baseballs.  I  mean 
I  could  do  all  right  but  I  couldn’t  pitch 
in  a  decent  game  as  Richie  could.  He 
was  a  little  wild,  but  that’s  the  way  he 
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was  in  all  sports.  He  made  up  for  that 
by  being  intent.  When  he  decided  to 
concentrate  on  striking  a  man  out  or 
jumping  higher  than  anyone  else,  he  did 
is.  So  he  had  always  been  the  best 
player  in  any  game. 

When  I  went  home  for  supper  I  was 
going  to  ask  him  to  come  but  remembered 
I  had  made  my  mother  pretty  mad  by 
arguing  about  the  movie.  Richie  said  he 
wasn’t  going  home  till  later;  till  after 
his  old  man  came  home  so  he  could  look 
through  the  window  first  to  see  if  he  was 
drunk.  The  next  day  would  be  Saturday, 
and  he  asked  me  if  I  was  coming  down 
to  the  beach  again.  I  said  I  was. 

So  the  next  day  we  met  at  the  beach, 
and  we  were  together  a  lot  after  that,  all 
during  that  spring  and  summer  and  on 
through  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  What¬ 
ever  one  of  us  decided  to  do,  the  other 
went  along  with  it.  When  Richie  de¬ 
cided  he  wanted  to  run  cross-country  to 
build  up  his  wind,  I  ran  with  him.  He 
always  ran  ahead  of  me,  but  I  ran  so 
hard  I  almost  fainted  a  couple  of  times. 
At  the  end  of  our  hand-picked  course  he 
waited  for  me.  When  I  came  up  he 
would  be  breathing  as  loud  as  you  nor¬ 
mally  talk  and  holding  his  stomach  as  if 
he  was  as  sick  as  I  was.  And  he  never 
mentioned  finishing  ahead  of  me.  It  was 
always  as  if  we  had  been  side  by  side  the 
whole  way. 

The  cross-country  stopped  when  Richie 
started  smoking.  Of  course  I  smoked 
with  him,  but  I  didn’t  care  much  for  it 
as  he  seemed  to  do.  I  smoked  only  when 
he  was  around,  but  he  smoked  all  the 
time  and  even  got  caught  by  his  mother 
who  told  his  father.  That  was  just 
another  time  he  got  a  beating  with  his 
father’s  belt,  and  after  that  he  was  de¬ 
termined  not  to  stop  smoking  and  didn’t 
even  during  the  summer  I  started  swim¬ 
ming  long  distances.  That  was  the  only 
time  I  was  ever  better  at  a  sport  than  he 
was.  Everytime  I  made  it  out  around  the 
turning  mark  and  back  to  shallow  water 
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before  him,  I  felt  embarrassed,  wrong  to 
have  beaten  him  as  if  I  had  taken  some¬ 
thing  of  his  without  asking.  He  kept 
swimming  with  me  but  I  know  he  didn’t 
like  being  the  poorer  swimmer.  I  could 
tell  by  the  way  he  always  came  in  com¬ 
plaining  he  had  a  knot  in  his  side  or  a 
foot  cramp  when  I  knew  pretty  well  he 
didn’t  (except  the  one  time  he  really  did 
get  a  leg  cramp  and  then  he  hollered  so 
loud  there  was  no  mistaking).  By  that 
I  don’t  mean  he  wouldn’t  admit  I  was 
better,  because  he  would.  At  the  end  of 
that  summer  the  town  held  races  for  kids 
including  a  long  distance  event.  I  en¬ 
tered  but  Richie  wouldn’t.  “Nah,”  he 
said,  “you  go  ahead,  you’re  better  than 
all  those  bastards.  I  ain’t  got  a  chance.” 
He  said  that  as  if  we  were  a  team  which 
had  entered  a  game  requiring  only  half 
its  players  and  he  was  the  half  which 
could  be  the  substitutes. 

In  school  I  went  on  getting  better 
marks  and  he  never  asked  me  to  cheat  for 
him  or  even  to  help  with  homework  al¬ 
though  I  managed  to  do  both.  I  did 
math  assignments  in  duplicate  when  he 
didn’t  have  his  ready,  and  I  tried  to  sit 
near  him  during  tests  so  he  could  see  my 
paper.  That  wasn’t  hard  because  after 
we  had  become  friends  in  the  fourth 
grade  we  managed  to  get  seats  next  to 
each  other  for  the  following  two  years. 
We  had  a  little  trouble  staying  next  to 
each  other  because  we  always  passed  notes 
and  got  to  shooting  spit  balls  at  each 
other  or  at  some  girl  across  the  room. 
Then  the  teacher,  especially  Miss  Gorki 
in  the  fifth  grade,  tried  to  split  us  up. 
That  would  last  a  day  or  two  and  then 
we’d  slip  back  together,  not  asking  per¬ 
mission.  Usually  no  one  noticed,  or  at 
least  they  didn’t  say  anything.  That  was 
probably  because  they  knew  we  wouldn’t 
make  more  trouble  for  a  while  or  be¬ 
cause  the  didn’t  say  much  to  me  on  ac¬ 
count  of  my  good  marks.  Maybe  they 
thought  I  would  be  a  good  influence  on 
Richie. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  Miss  Gorki  in  one 
of  her  more  friendly  and  personal  moods 
once  kept  me  after  school  and  started  off 
what  I  knew  was  going  to  be  a  little 
lecture  by  telling  me  what  a  good  student 
I  was.  I  thought  she  was  going  to  tell 
me  next  I  shouldn’t  pal  around  with  a 
guy  like  Richie,  but  instead  she  told  me 
Richie  was  an  unfortunate  boy  and  needed 
help.  “He’s  had  some  hard  knocks  but 
he’s  a  smart  boy,”  I  think  she  said.  I 
liked  her  for  saying  that  because  no  one 
ever  said  it  before,  especially  not  a  teach¬ 
er.  There  was  another  part  of  me  that 
thought  it  was  a  little  corny.  Anyway, 
she  said  I  could  help  him  if  I  tried  and  if 
I  set  a  good  example.  I  resented  her 
asking  me  to  do  that  as  if  there  was  some¬ 
thing  right  about  me  that  was  wrong 
about  Richie.  I  thought  she  was  pretty 
damn  stupid  if  she  couldn’t  see  how 
much  more  Richie  had  to  offer  than  I 
did.  Maybe  there  was  something  wrong 
with  Richie  and  maybe  I  did  try  to  help 
him,  but  I  didn’t  do  it  by  setting  any 
kind  of  good  example. 

More  often  than  not  I  was  doing  some¬ 
thing  Richie  wanted  me  to  do.  He  would 
suggest  what  to  do  and  I’d  think  up 
ways  to  do  it.  One  time  he  thought  we 
should  have  a  tree  hut  to  play  cards  in 
on  rainy  days,  but  he  was  ready  to  scrap 
the  idea  because  we  couldn’t  find  enough 
wood.  That  was  the  time  I  came  up  with 
the  idea  of  getting  boards  from  the  new 
housing  development.  I  thought  we 
could  just  ask  for  them  and  we’d  get 
some  good-enough  scraps,  but  Richie 
said,  “Nah,  they  ain’t  gonna  give  nothin’ 
away.” 

“How  do  you  know.?”  I  asked. 

“  ’Cause  my  old  man  works  in  that 
kinda  stuff  and  he  won’t  never  bring 
home  anything.” 

That’s  what  Richie  said  and  that  was 
the  end  of  my  idea.  “So  how  we  gonna 
build  a  tree  hut  any  other  way.?”  I  asked. 
I  was  getting  a  little  angry. 
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“Easy,  we  just  wait  till  they  stop  work¬ 
ing  an’  then  we  take  some.” 

I  didn’t  like  the  idea,  but  Richie  was 
set  on  the  tree  hut  and  even  excited  about 
stealing  the  wood.  At  least  I  persuaded 
him  we  should  do  it  on  Sunday  when 
nobody  would  be  around,  and  that’s  when 
we  did  it.  Actually  the  houses  were 
right  near  the  woods,  so  we  didn’t  have 
far  to  go.  We  didn’t  get  caught  and  we 
got  enough  two-by-fours  and  odd  boards 
for  the  hut  in  less  than  an  hour. 

We  weren’t  really  juvenile  dilinquents, 
at  least  we  never  thought  so  and  I  don’t 
now,  but  that  lumber  wasn’t  the  only  time 
we  ever  stole  anything  or  did  a  little 
damage.  Neither  of  us  got  a  regular  al¬ 
lowance,  so  when  the  country  club  wasn’t 
busy  in  the  winter  we  might  once  in  a 
while  steal  a  box  of  candy  or  a  comic 
book.  And  a  few  times  we  went  out  and 
broke  somebody’s  garage  window  or  a 
streetlight  just  for  the  hell  of  it.  I  didn’t 
like  that  kind  of  thing  much,  not  that  I 
was  good  and  he  bad,  but  the  urge  for 
it  came  on  Richie  now  and  then  and  there 
was  no  holding  him  back.  He  went 
about  it  as  if  it  was  a  sort  of  duty,  a 
punishment  he  had  to  inflict  upon  who¬ 
ever  owned  the  garage  window,  because 
that  person  had  previously  committed 
some  much  more  serious  crime.  I  was 
his  best  friend,  so  whether  I  wanted  to  or 
not,  I  went  with  him.  He  usually  threw 
the  rock  and  I  “played  chickie”  (that  is, 
I  made  sure  no  one  saw  us).  And  of 
course  we  ran  away  together.  That 
seemed  to  be  the  main  thing,  running 
away  together.  He  with  his  long  legs 
could  run  faster  than  I  could,  but  he 
never  did.  He  might  curse  at  me  to  run 
faster,  using  his  most  frantic  voice,  but 
he  was  always  careful  never  to  get  too  far 
ahead. 

As  I  said  there  was  no  stopping  him 
once  he  had  that  urge  to  go  out  and 
break  something.  That  was  about  the 
only  thing  that  really  bothered  me  about 


him  while  we  were  friends;  not  that  he 
broke  things  (I  did  enough  wrong  things 
on  my  own),  but  that  he  couldn’t  control 
himself.  Any  other  time  I  could  talk  to 
him,  argue  a  little,  but  not  then.  So 
being  his  best  friend,  I  went  along,  he 
did  whatever  he  wanted  to  do,  and  we 
ran  away  together.  As  soon  as  we  stopped 
running,  down  at  the  beach  or  at  our  tree 
hut,  he  was  all  right,  elated  but  almost 
apologetic.  I  knew  he  wouldn’t  get  the 
urge  again  for  a  while. 

Now  and  then  I  did  stop  him.  After 
we  had  gone  out  breaking  windows  and 
streetlights  a  few  times  I  learned  that  if 
I  said  I’d  let  him  go  alone,  he  wouldn’t 
go.  But  I  only  used  that  trick  three  or 
four  times.  I  knew  I  really  wouldn’t  let 
him  go  alone,  no  more  than  he  would 
have  stopped  swimming  long  distance 
with  me  the  time  he  really  did  get  a  leg 
cramp  half-way  out  to  the  turning  mark. 
I  could  have  gone  on  pretending  I  was 
going  to  let  him  go  alone,  but  I  was  more 
determined  not  to  lie  to  my  best  friend 
than  I  was  not  to  break  somebody’s  win¬ 
dow  or  a  town  streetlight. 

Well,  that’s  the  way  it  was  between 
Richie  and  me  for  two  years.  We  were 
together  almost  every  minute  of  the  day 
we  were  out  of  the  house  or  not  in  school. 
I  say  that  because  Richie  never  came  to 
my  house  much.  After  my  mother  found 
out  I  was  going  around  with  him,  she 
said  I  had  better  watch  out.  “That’s  a 
funny  family,”  she  said,  “you  can’t  trust 
that  kind  of  person.”  I  knew  better,  and 
wbat  she  said  made  me  pretty  mad,  but 
I  didn’t  argue  because  she  was  liable  to 
get  my  father  on  her  side  and  that  would 
be  the  end  of  that.  My  father  didn’t 
always  haul  off  and  hit  me  when  he  got 
mad  but  when  he  did  it  hurt  for  more 
reasons  than  just  the  physical  defeat  and 
the  humiliation.  I’ve  sometimes  been 
black  and  blue  a  week  where  he  hit  me. 
Of  course  I  could  have  gone  to  Richie’s 
house.  We  both  lived  in  the  same  part 
of  town,  on  the  little  sidestreets  just  be- 
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hind  the  two  main  roads  and  the  stores. 
I  did  go  call  for  him  a  few  times  and 
his  mother  was  nice  enough  to  me,  but 
she  yelled  and  screamed  at  him  as  if  he 
were  responsible  for  everything  that  went 
wrong,  like  the  time  his  two-year  old 
brother  tried  to  flush  a  tennis  ball  down 
the  toilet  and  it  got  stuck.  His  mother 
wouldn’t  reach  down  and  get  it,  so  she 
yelled  at  Richie  until  he  did  it.  When 
he  got  it  he  threw  it  on  her  bed  and  we 
walked  out. 

I  don’t  think  either  Richie  or  I  made 
any  real  friends  during  those  two  years. 
We  just  didn’t  want  to.  Once  in  a  while 
we  took  somebody  along  with  us  or  went 
somewhere,  to  the  beach  or  the  movies, 
with  other  guys,  but  all  the  time  they 
were  outsiders,  even  if  there  were  three 
of  them  to  our  two.  We  were  proud  of 
our  friendship,  Richie  as  much  as  I,  even 
though  among  kids  our  age  he  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  tougher  and  was  more  ad¬ 
mired,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  when 
we  first  met  and  ever  since  I  admired  him 
more  than  he  admired  me.  And  for 
almost  two  years  exactly  things  went  on 
like  that.  I  don’t  think  we  had  one  real 
fight.  I  know  that’s  more  than  could  be 
said  about  his  parents  or  mine  or  most 
anybody’s  I  knew  then. 

All  of  a  sudden  after  two  years  we 
broke  up.  “Broke  up,”  that’s  a  term 
usually  used  about  somebody’s  love  af¬ 
fair,  but  it  might  be  used  here  because 
there’s  really  no  other  way  to  say  why 
the  best  friendship  I’ve  ever  had  disap¬ 
peared  all  of  a  sudden. 

It  happened  this  way. 

In  June  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade 
I  called  for  him  at  his  house  on  a  Satur¬ 
day  morning. 

“Richie,  he  ain’t  even  up  yet,”  Mrs. 
Crofts  told  me.  She  had  on  the  same 
dirty  blue  dress  she  always  wore  around 
the  house,  and  I  don’t  think  I  ever  saw 
her  when  her  hair  wasn’t  wrapped  up  in 
a  dishtowel  on  top  of  her  head.  That 
made  her  look  funny  because  she  was  a 
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tall  thin  woman  and  the  way  she  wore 
the  towel  made  her  look  taller.  She  said 
I  should  go  wake  up  Richie,  so  I  went 
into  his  room  which  was  just  through  a 
door  in  the  living  room.  In  fact  his  room 
didn’t  have  a  door,  just  a  doorway  and 
I  could  see  him  lying  in  bed  wrapped  up 
in  a  sheet,  head  and  all.  I  shook  his 
shoulder. 

“Hey,  get  up,”  I  said.  He  moaned  and 
wrapped  himself  tighter.  I  pushed  on  his 
shoulders  hard. 

He  rolled  over  on  his  back  and  took 
the  sheet  away  from  his  face.  He  looked 
like  he  was  going  to  spit.  “Oh,  it’s  you,” 
he  said  and  his  face  changed.  He  had 
that  silly  half-grin  he  got  whenever  I  sur¬ 
prised  him. 

“Who’d  you  expect,  stupid?”  (I  was 
the  only  guy  who  could  call  him  names 
like  that.  Anyone  else  would  have  had 
a  fight  on  his  hands.) 

“Santa  Claus.  Where’s  my  pants,  Ma?” 
he  yelled. 

“If  you  wasn’t  so  lazy  you’d  find  ’em 
yourself,”  she  yelled  back.  He  got  up 
and  found  the  pants  in  a  drawer.  When 
he  was  dressed  we  went  out. 

“Where  you  goin’?”  his  mother  asked 
before  he  shut  the  door. 

“What  do  you  care?”  he  said,  trying 
to  close  the  door  which  she  held. 

“You  ought  to  be  up  the  country  club 
makin’  some  money.” 

“Aw,  go  to  hell.”  He  turned  me 
around  so  I  was  facing  away  from  the 
house.  “Come  on  let’s  go.” 

“Your  father’ll  talk  to  .  .  .”  Mrs.  Crofts 
began. 

“Yah,  yah,  yah.”  That’s  all  he  said 
and  gave  me  a  little  shove  to  get  us 
started  up  the  road. 

That  was  a  bad  way  to  start  a  day  for 
him.  We  went  to  the  beach  and  didn’t 
do  much  but  skip  stones.  He  mumbled 
a  lot  about  his  mother,  even  called  her  a 
whore.  When  it  got  to  be  about  twelve 
he  asked  if  I  was  going  home  for  lunch. 
I  was  supposed  to  be  home  but  I  said  no. 
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the  hell  with  it  because  I’d  only  have 
soup  anyway. 

“Then  let’s  go  to  Barker’s  Pond  and 
catch  turtles,”  he  said.  Barker’s  Pond 
was  in  a  little  marsh  way  down  the  other 
end  of  the  beach  by  the  gas  works. 

Richie  was  in  one  of  those  moods  when 
it  would  only  get  us  into  an  argument  if 
I  said  no,  so  I  told  him  I’d  go.  Anyway, 
catching  turtles  would  be  better  than 
breaking  windows,  and  he’d  want  to  do 
something  like  that  if  I  wouldn’t  go  to 
the  pond  with  him. 

We  waded  an  hour  and  didn’t  catch  a 
thing.  We  were  both  shivering  pretty 
bad  because  the  water  was  so  cold.  For 
another  hour  or  so  we  waited  on  the  bank 
watching  for  something  to  show.  Richie 
wasn’t  any  happier  though  he  had  stopped 
mumbling.  He  wouldn’t  talk  much,  just 
leaned  back  on  one  elbow  and  watched 
the  pond  as  if  watching  was  going  to 
make  something  come  up. 

I  was  about  to  give  up  waiting  and  try 
to  get  him  to  go  back  to  the  tree  hut 
when  suddenly  he  stood  up  quietly  and 
tiptoed  toward  the  pond.  A  little  off 
shore  I  could  see  a  turtle  with  his  head 
and  front  legs  on  an  old  piece  of  log. 
Forgetting  he  had  unrolled  his  trousers 
legs,  Richie  jumped  in,  leaping  clear  to 
the  log  from  the  bank  and  landing  with 
one  leg  on  either  side  with  a  big  splasb. 
At  the  same  time  he  reached  for  the  turtle 
with  both  hands. 

“I  got  the  bastard,”  he  said  as  if  he  had 
just  swatted  a  fly.  He  waded  back  to  the 
bank  sopping  wet  and  muddy  and  hold¬ 
ing  a  green  turtle  as  big  around  as  the 
top  of  your  head. 

“Now  what  are  we  gonna  do  with 
him?”  I  asked. 

“Take  him  with  us.” 

“We  can  put  him  in  the  tree  hut  and 
keep  him  as  a  mascot.” 

“Nah,  we  need  a  better  mascot  than 
this  thing.”  He  held  it  up  with  one 
hand  and  thumped  its  nose  hard  with  a 
finger.  I  was  going  to  protest  or  tell 
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him  we  should  let  it  go,  but  I  didn’t. 
That  would  only  make  things  worse.  He 
seemed  mad  at  the  turtle.  I  couldn’t 
figure  that  out,  not  that  he  was  a  great 
animal  lover,  not  like  I  was,  but  he  had 
never  really  hurt  anything  and  he  did  like 
dogs  some. 

So  we  walked  back  along  the  beach 
toward  the  hut  and  Richie  didn’t  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  anything  but  tormenting  the 
turtle.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to 
say  anything,  but  I  was  getting  mad.  I 
bave  to  admit  part  of  that  was  because 
he  wouldn’t  let  me  hold  the  turtle  and 
wasn’t  listening  a  bit  to  wbat  I  was  say¬ 
ing.  Finally  I  said,  “Come  on,  leave  the 
poor  thing  alone,  will  ya,  he  didn’t  do 
anything  to  you.”  That  surprised  him. 
Usually  I  never  told  him  what  to  do  and 
he  never  told  me.  We  just  did  every¬ 
thing  together.  Before  he  got  over  his 
surprise  I  thought  he  was  going  to  put 
the  turtle  down.  The  bad  feeling  I  got 
from  ordering  him  to  do  something  was 
going  away. 

“Do  you  think  he  can  swim?”  he  asked. 

That  was  a  stupid  question  and  I  should 
have  known  there  was  a  trick  to  it,  but  I 
said,  “Sure,  why?” 

“Then  let’s  see  him.”  He  drew  back 
the  arm  holding  the  turtle  and  then 
threw  it  toward  the  water  as  if  it  were  a 
heavy  stone  he  was  aiming  at  a  window. 
The  reptile  soared  up,  spinning  like  a 
football  and  making  just  the  right  grace¬ 
ful  arc  which  would  get  the  most  distance. 
It  was  his  best  throw  but  we  were  too  far 
up  the  beach,  and  the  turtle  came  down 
on  the  rocks  by  the  water  and  smashed. 
Bits  of  shell  flew  up  where  it  hit.  Then 
I  turned  on  Richie,  madder  than  I’ve  ever 
been  since  that  time,  and  before  I  realized 
that  he  wasn’t  smiling,  that  he’d  lost  that 
urgent  look  and  was  pleading  for  me  to 
forgive  him  and  knowing  I  would,  I 
swung.  I  hit  him  as  hard  as  I  could, 
better  than  I  had  ever  hit  anyone — like 
I’d  always  daydreamed  about  hitting 
someone  I  really  hated.  He  sat  down 
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on  the  sand  as  if  his  legs  were  suddenly 
knocked  out  from  under  him  and  stayed 
there  getting  mad  and  red  in  the  face. 

I  stood  like  a  dope.  All  I  could  do  was 
feel  his  face  against  my  fist.  I  had 
never  gotten  in  such  a  hard  sock,  not  even 
in  my  easiest  fights  at  school.  I  wanted 
to  help  him  up,  but  I  couldn’t  get  myself 
to  put  out  my  hand  because  I’d  never 
helped  him  do  anything  before — it  would 
have  insulted  his  pride — and  I  didn’t 
know  how  he’d  take  it  now.  I  looked  at 
him  and  he  looked  at  me,  madder  and 
wilder  than  I’d  ever  seen  him,  and  I’d 
seen  him  at  his  worst. 

It  was  just  out  of  the  question  to  do 
anything,  but  I  could  hardly  move  either 
toward  him  or  away.  Finally  I  walked 
away  with  my  back  to  him.  No  one  who 
knew  me  then  ever  dared  call  me  a  sissy, 
but  there  was  a  big  lump  in  my  throat 
and  I  was  almost  crying.  I  had  a  thought 
that  he  might  jump  me  from  behind  or 
bean  me  with  a  rock,  but  it  was  only  a 
thought.  I  didn’t  even  turn  around.  I 
could  still  trust  him  not  to  do  something 
like  that. 

That  fight,  if  you  call  it  a  fight,  was  the 
real  end  to  our  friendship.  He  stayed 
mad  at  me  for  a  long  time  and  I  didn’t 
see  him  at  the  beach  or  in  the  woods. 
Once  in  a  while  I  saw  him  at  the  country 
club  but  he  never  spoke.  He  just  hitched 
his  bags  up  on  his  shoulder  like  he  was 
carrying  more  than  me  and  making  better 
money.  He  wasn’t  doing  either,  even 
though  he  always  did  get  called  out  first. 

We  started  talking  to  each  other  again 
the  next  fall  in  school.  We  had  to  be¬ 
cause  we  played  basketball  together  for 
the  junior  high.  Still,  June  had  been  the 
last  of  our  friendship.  He  had  started 
hanging  around  with  his  cousins  and  his 
uncle  who  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  the  next 
town,  a  bigger  place  than  ours  but  with 
no  beach  or  woods.  I  found  new  friends 
too,  people  I  still  talk  to  and  see  every 
now  and  again  when  I’m  around  the 
old  town. 
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I  never  see  Richie  and  haven’t  laid  eyes 
on  him  for  more  than  six  years.  That 
was  how  long  ago  he  quit  school  and 
joined  the  Navy.  While  I  was  in  college 
I  heard  he  had  gotten  out  and  next  that 
he  had  been  picked  up  by  the  police  for 
stealing  a  car.  My  mother  told  me  that, 
saying  it  in  a  way  that  said,  “I  told  you 
so.”  She  keeps  a  grudge  a  long  time. 

I  haven’t  seen  him,  but  as  I  said  earlier 
I  remembered  him  all  the  way  over  here 
in  Spain.  I  suppose  it  was  because  he 
trusted  me  that  I  remember  him.  He 
just  sort  of  offered  himself  up  for  two 
years  with  perfect  trust,  especially  that 
last  time  just  after  he  smashed  the  turtle. 
When  I  think  about  it  and  how  he  looked, 
I  guess  I  was  the  one  who  really  broke 
us  up.  I  wonder  if  anyone  could  ever 
trust  me  like  that  again,  now  that  I’m 
grown  up  with  an  education  and  all  kinds 
of  motives  for  doing  things.  Maybe  not. 
Maybe  that’s  why  Richie  was  the  best 
friend  I  ever  had.  When  you  can’t  trust 
a  friend  they  might  as  well  not  be  with 
you.  And  maybe  that’s  why  I  got  lonely 
and  wrote  in  my  journal,  “A  foreign  land 
is  a  place  for  friends”  and  then  thought 
about  Richie  Crofts. 

Now  let’s  say  that’s  explained.  I  still 
can’t  say  why  he’s  in  a  prison  and  I’m  at 
a  university.  A  lot  of  people  at  the 
university  would  have  some  ideas,  but 
they’d  have  to  throw  them  away  if  they 
knew  Richie  like  I  did — if  they  knew  me 
like  Richie  did. 

I’ve  got  all  Europe  to  move  around  in 
and  he  has  only  a  prison.  I  suppose  I’ll 
be  getting  married  while  he’s  still  locked 
up.  I  don’t  mean  I’ll  marry  that  girl¬ 
friend  in  the  States  but  it  will  happen 
soon  enough  and  then  I’ll  have  company 
but  no  more  traveling  and  maybe  no  real 
close  friends.  But  I  want  to  have  some 
kids  to  make  up  for  that — at  least  one 
son,  I  hope.  If  he  trusts  me  like  Richie 
did  and  we’re  that  good  friends,  well, 
then  it  won’t  be  so  bad  being  tied  down. 
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CAROLYN  FERRISS 


Rapunzel 

Ten  years  and  jour,  locked  in  her  heart 
Whose  only  k<^ys  were  braided  tresses, 

You  were  playmate  of  the  tower  walls. 
Pretty  bird,  how  sweetly  you  would  sing. 
Life  of  that  cage  where  blood  was  dried 
To  dust,  and  she  who  climbed  spun  gold 
Would  warp  your  warm  limbs  to  her  own. 

Those  echoes,  drifting  through  the  wood. 
Have  bewitched  the  wandering  k^^s’^  ^on. 
Up  silken  tresses  he  will  seek  smile 
That  teases  him  from  musty  heights. 

The  golden  ladder  rises  like  a  prayer 
To  shadows  where  warm  lips,  waiting, 

T wist  and  grow  chill  as  the  wintry  air. 
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MILLARD  DUNN 


Am  Rhein 

The  river  whispers  on  shores  that  felt  the  foot 
Of  firm  men.  And  time,  lil^e  the  river  running 
From  somewhere  south,  past  us,  around  an  island 
And  bend  in  the  current,  savors  their  whispers: 
Boils  their  angry  war  whispers  beneath  Xjiife 
Bows  of  now  throp-throbbing  streamers 
( Or  once  majestic  silent  sailing  ships) 

And  grows  grass  with  their  loving 
On  ban\s  pregnant  with  history. 


Wien 

/  sat  beside  you,  angry 

Because  you  had  the  window 

(Really  more  interested  in  sleeping). 

Our  guide  { who  spo\e  at  least 

Four  languages)  sliced  up  Vienna: 

On  your  left  are  two  statues 

Left  is  Goethe,  and  Schiller 

On  the  right — two  German  writers — 

And  on  your  right 

The  bus  growled  and  drowned 

Die  Tochter  aus  Elysium 

With  thic\  exhaust. 
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from  Mount  Sylvan 

She  is  as  thirty  now  as  once 
When  she  lay  dying  she  left 
You  to  live,  geometrically 
Growing  to  this  poor  fragment. 
She  is  as  thirty  now  and  lovely 
As  a  boo\  in  colored  glass, 

Nor  will  she  grow 
Older — my  poems  explode 
From  her  loins  and  heart,  your 
Boo\  and  furious  living. 


Nightride 

Jim  Carpenter 


The  train  raged  hugely  over  the  iced 
fields.  Dragon,  dinosaur,  monster  snake 
a  half-mile  long,  it  skimmed  the  land, 
circuited  the  hills,  dipped  in  and  surging- 
out  of  valleys.  The  train  thundered.  The 
night,  deep  on  all  sides,  gave  way  to  it. 
Shaking  with  the  concussion  of  its  impact 
and  passing,  the  night  broke,  and  scat¬ 
tered,  to  gather  and  break  again  in  its 
great  machine  wake.  All  blackness  and 
violence,  it  had  raced  down,  screaming, 
out  of  the  mountains,  disturbing  the  emp¬ 
ty  lands.  Its  thunderous  sound  of  run¬ 
ning  pounded  the  stars,  and  on  sudden 
shocking  moments  it  howled,  and  for  as 
far  away  as  could  be  heard,  some  strange 
diesel  emotion  seemed  part  of  the  night. 

At  night  the  train  was  power.  In  the 
day  time  it  was  somewhat  different.  You 
could  look  and  see  the  whole  train  with 
its  commercial  colors  and  good  English 
print  and  imagine  a  calculated  route  and 
a  sane  destination  and  take  the  whole 
thing  in,  knowing  that  it  was  merely  a 
useful  product,  knowing  that  it  was  made 
by  men  and  used  by  men.  But  at  night 
there  was  only  force  and  bulk  and  move¬ 
ment. 

“Think  we’ll  make  Albuquerque  on 


time.?”  A  voice  shouted.  Perched  high 
and  cool  and  well-lighted  in  the  nose  of 
violence  sat  two  men.  “Maybe  we’ll  be, 
oh,  twenty  minutes  late.  I  shouldn’t 
think  more  than  that.  We  shouldn’t  have 
any  more  delays.  At  least  they’ve  got  us 
down  for  clear  track  the  rest  of  the  way.” 

The  first  man  nodded  at  this.  Cush¬ 
ioned  easily,  riding  the  thunder,  the  two 
of  them  sat  at  opposite  sides  of  the  cab, 
the  engineer  watching  ahead,  slouched 
easily,  the  fireman  flipping  and  looking 
through  the  orders  on  a  clipboard.  Out¬ 
side  the  thin  glass  windows,  in  a  great 
dark  rush  and  blur,  the  night  hurtled  by. 

“What  about  this  switch  out  at  Rio 
Arriba,  Henry.?”  the  fireman  held  up  the 
thin,  white  order  sheet,  pale  and  trem¬ 
bling  in  the  din. 

“We  don’t  pick  up  anything  there  to¬ 
night.  Number  47  got  those  six  cement 
hoppers,  and  that’s  all  they  had  on  the 
west  track.” 

“Then  after  Judson  it’s  smooth  sailing.” 

“Looks  that  way.” 

The  train  rattled,  banged  and  moaned. 
The  multitudinous  array  of  noises  shook 
in  the  air,  lifted  the  two  men  up,  carried 
them,  bouncing  irregularly,  on  their  way. 
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The  demon  shriek  and  continual  crash  of 
steel  hard  against  steel  rocked  the  cab, 
set  the  ground  to  shaking,  pushed  hot 
dust-winds  blowing  across  the  chilled 
prairies. 

The  fireman  stood  up,  tottered  with  the 
lurching  as  the  engine  edged  around  a 
curve.  He  was  young,  twenty-five  or  even 
less,  shadowing  tall  and  thin  in  the  angu¬ 
lar  light.  He  held  on  to  the  edge  of  a 
post  containing  the  air-brake  mechanism. 
Then  he  hung  the  hook  on  the  top  of  the 
clipboard  onto  the  back  of  a  lever  panel. 
The  board  and  papers  dangled  there, 
banging  gently  against  the  green-painted 
wall. 

“All  okay?”  the  engineer  looked  up  at 
him. 

“B’lieve  so.”  The  reading  done,  the 
fireman  leaned  up  and  popped  the  switch 
on  the  head  wall,  and  then  the  light  was 
off. 

Back  at  his  seat,  he  settled  to  watch  the 
track  ahead.  The  headlight  projected  out¬ 
ward  in  a  wide,  sweeping  beam,  waggling 
erratically  over  and  around  the  track,  up, 
left,  around  and  down,  quick  and  wild, 
the  bulb  wobbling  aimlessly  in  its  socket, 
like  a  blind  idiot’s  eye,  an  epileptic  in  fit. 

The  train  consumed  the  track  like  a 
hungry  animal.  Fix  your  eye  upon  a 
spot,  a  piling,  a  section  of  track  and  be¬ 
fore  you  could  think,  it  was  gone,  under¬ 
neath,  chewed,  swallowed  and  in  the 
process  of  digestion,  until  76  loaded 
freight  cars  later  it  was  excreted  by  the 
businesslike  caboose,  straight,  and  moon- 
silver,  and  warmed  by  the  process.  The 
train  devoured  miles  and  put  them  away 
behind  itself;  and  the  fireman,  watching, 
saw  it  was  doing  this  now,  hauling  freight 
at  Albuquerque. 

He  leaned  back,  closed  his  eyes,  slowly 
opened  them.  He  rested  the  back  of  his 
hand  on  the  cold  window  at  his  side. 

“It’s  a  funny  night,”  he  said,  looking 
out  the  window. 

“What’s  that?” 

“I  said  it’s  sort  of  a  funny  night.  Dif- 
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ferent  somehow.  I  mean — well,  I  guess 
I  don’t  know  what  I  do  mean.  Just  dif¬ 
ferent.  Lonelier  maybe.” 

The  locomotive  pounded  the  track  be¬ 
neath  them  with  a  sound  like  a  thousand 
steel  barrels,  rolling  and  colliding,  down 
a  hill.  After  a  time  the  engineer  grunted 
something  to  himself,  perhaps  agreement. 

'‘Time  is  different  tonight,”  said  the 
fireman.  “Someway.” 

The  engineer,  small  and  old  in  his 
seat,  looked  at  him,  and  held  his  crum¬ 
pled  roll-your-own,  studied  it,  smoked 
silently. 

They  always  talked  little,  this  late.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  trip,  with  the  sun 
just  gone  down,  there  was  always  agree¬ 
able,  aimless  talk.  But  the  conversation 
thinned  out  with  the  hours  and  now,  at 
one  o’clock,  there  were  long  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  words  where  the  night  came 
in  and  settled  over  them  and  filled  them 
up  and  they  sat  for  long  stretches,  feeling 
the  night  and  the  loneliness  that  came 
from  the  empty,  moving  plains,  and  from 
the  exploding  machine  and  from  being 
alone  and  awake  at  one  o’clock  on  a  cold 
morning.  Some  deep  night  thoughts 
would  come  over  them  and  they  would 
drift  in  them  quietly,  each  lost  to  the 
other. 

“Damn  but  I’m  tired.”  The  engineer 
yawned  and  stretched  wide  after  the 
words. 

“Yeah,  me  too,  Henry.  It’s  a  good 
night  to  be  home  in  bed.” 

“Humph.  Home  in  bed.  Well,  you 
can  say  that  Daniel.  But  a  young  fella 
like  you — well,  you  don’t  really  know 
what  that  means.  Did  I  tell  you  I’m  65 
now?  Yep,  it’s  a  fact.  Last  Monday  was 
my  birthday.  You  get  to  be  an  old  man 
and  then  you  know  what  it  means  to  be 
tired.  Then — someway  I  seem  tired  all 
the  time  any  more.” 

“Birthday,  huh?  You  should  have  told 
us,  Henry — we’d’ve  thrown  a  party  for 
you.”  Daniel  twisted  in  the  black  swivel 
seat,  faced  the  old  man,  joking. 
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“Unh.”  The  engineer  snorted  a  laugh. 
He  looked  deep  into  the  shifting  blacks 
out  there.  After  awhile  he  began  again. 

“65.  65  years  old.  I  guess  I’ll  be  re¬ 
tiring  here  pretty  soon.  My  wife  started 
talking  about  that  the  other  night.”  He 
nodded  slowly  at  a  windmill  edging  dully 
across  the  window.  “Retirement,”  he 
said,  and  sat  covered  over  in  the  machine 
roar. 

Miles,  speeding,  were  past  and  gone. 
Daniel  stood  up  and  walked  over  and 
stood  near  Henry  to  talk  without  shout¬ 
ing.  He  swayed  on  the  steel  floor  a  long 
moment,  and  squinted  and  peered  outside, 
as  if  searching  intently.  Greys  and  blacks 
spun,  rushed,  creeped  and  shifted.  Some 
shapes  moved  fast,  some  scarcely  at  all, 
depending  upon  their  distance.  The  huge 
rolled  plains  settled  by,  darkly.  Here 
could  be  made  out  some  trees,  there,  like 
a  file  of  wooden  sentries,  a  line  of  tele¬ 
phone  poles,  stretching  into  obscurity. 
Above,  scarcely  defined,  a  dull  mass  of 
hills,  and  above  that,  somewhere  im- 
certain,  the  mountains.  Now  and  then, 
they  passed  small  adobe  houses,  strewn 
cold  and  hollow  like  discarded  jack-o- 
lanterns  across  the  bottomless  night  land. 

“Damn,”  he  thought. 

“Funny,”  he  said. 

“Huh?” 

“What  did  you  tell  me  the  name  of 
those  mountains  over  there  is,  Henry?” 
He  pointed.  “Toward  Santa  Fe.” 

“Over  there?  That’s  the  Morgan 
Range.” 

“No.  I  know  that.  I  mean  the  earlier 
name.  The  Spanish  name.” 

“Oh.  They  called  them  Sangre  de 
Cristo.” 

“Oh — yeah.  Sangre  de  Cristo,”  he 
whispered  to  himself.  He  rolled  the 
words  in  his  mouth  like  small  marbles, 
feeling  them  with  his  tongue.  “Sangre 
de  Cristo.  No,  no,  that’s  not  good  enough 
yet,”  he  thought.  “Strange,”  he  said 
aloud. 

“Something  the  matter?”  asked  Henry. 


A  sudden  wash  of  ozone  from  the 
generators  seemed  to  pour  up  from  the 
floors.  Telling  of  lightning  storms  and 
power  houses  it  swam  around  them  and 
mixed  with  the  smell  of  diesel  fuel — in¬ 
stant  ignition  in  the  nose. 

“The  name’s  not  right,”  said  Daniel. 
“It  feels  fimny.  Everything  feels  funny 
tonight.  Do  you  know  what  I  mean, 
Henry?  No?” 

He  stared  at  the  unmoving  mass  of 
mountain,  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  sky. 

“What’s  the  earlier  name?  The  Indian 
name?  Do  you  know?” 

“You  mean  the  Navajo?  Don’t  know. 
Don’t  reckon  I  ever  heard  it.”  He 
frowned.  “Hump.  Don’t  reckon  I  ever 
heard  the  Pueblo  for  them  either,  for 
that  matter.  I  don’t  know  many  of  their 
words.  And  most  of  the  ones  I’ve  heard. 
I’ve  forgotten.” 

“You  know  what  I  said  about  time 
while  ago?  Well  there’s  a  feeling,  this 
feeling  I  have.  I  think  it  started  right 
after  we  left.  It’s  been  growing  since, 
and  now,  since  we’ve  been  down  on  the 
flats,  it’s  strong.” 

“Sometimes  I  don’t  think  I  know  what 
in  the  world  you’re  talking  about.”  The 
engineer  grinned,  his  face,  inked  black  in 
the  dim  light,  washed  with  wrinkles. 
“Damn  if  you  aren’t  the  damndest  young 
fella  I’ve  ever  seen.” 

Daniel  stretched  back,  laughed  a  litde, 
turned  serious. 

“Well,  now — Henry,  have  you  ever  felt 
like  someway  time  wasn’t — right}  Like 
things  had  changed,  shifted  somehow,  all 
of  a  sudden  maybe  and  the  time  was  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  it  should  be,  and  you 
felt  like  you  were  a  stranger  or  maybe 
not  real  at  all.  Well,  that’s  the  way  I 
feel  now.  I’ve  been  looking  outside  and 
it’s  not  right  tonight.  It’s  the  same  land 
we’ve  been  over  seems  like  a  hundred 
times — ^but  then  again  it’s  not.  It  feels 
like  it  might  as  well  be  a  hundred  years 
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ago,  or  a  thousand,  or  five  thousand.  It’s 
just  a  feeling,  inside  me.  But  it’s  strong.” 

The  engineer  drew  on  his  cigarette, 
pulling  the  flame  almost  to  his  fingers. 
He  slid  the  window  open  and  threw  it 
out.  The  wind  ran  icicles  through  his 
hair — thin  and  white,  it  struggled  limply 
on  his  head.  With  a  litde  anger  he  shut 
the  window. 

“I  felt  that,”  he  said.  “Once  or  twice 
I  been  kinda  spooked  out  here,  late  like 
this.  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean.” 

“You  know  those  old  mounds  I  been 
diggin’  into  a  couple  of  miles  from  Go¬ 
mez.?”  Daniel  looked  over  and  past  the 
old  man  while  he  talked,  out  the  window. 
“Well  I  guess  they’ve  got  me  thinking.  I 
been  messin’  around  out  there  for  a  week 
now — well  five  or  six  days,  I  guess.  You 
know  I  told  you  I  found  some  interesting 
stuff.  Well,  yesterday  I  dug  down  a 
couple  of  feet  into  a  big  circular  mound 
on  top  of  a  little  rise  that  I  figured  might 
be  a  kiva.  Found  some  pottery,  all 
broken,  and  a  narrow  head.  Damn,  wish 
I  had  it  with  me,  but  I  left  it  in  the  shack. 
But  you  know,  one  interesting  thing.  Not 
a  foot  away  from  the  spot  I  picked  up  a 
penny,  1959,  pretty  crusted  and  dirty.  I 
figure  some  Mexican  kids  might  have 
dropped  it  there,  a  year  or  two  ago — who 
knows  when.  And  right  on  the  same 
mound  there  was  an  old  beer  can.  Half 
of  the  paint  was  gone  but  some  was  there. 
It  was  an  old  Pabst  can,  one  of  the  ones 
that  had  a  big  blue  ribbon,  with  old 
fashioned  print.  They  haven’t  made  that 
kind  in  a  long  time.  I  showed  the  pot¬ 
tery  to  Mr.  Bender,  my  girl’s  dad,  he’s  an 
amateur  archeologist.  He  said  it  could 
be  two  thousand,  maybe  three  thousand 
years  old.  I  guess  I’m  sort  of  feeling 
now  what  I  was  thinking  then.  You 
know  what  I  mean,  Henry.?  You  pick 
up  things,  old  things,  and  handle  them 
and  you  wonder  who’s  handled  them  be¬ 
fore. 

Henry  nodded.  “Makes  you  wonder,” 
he  agreed.  He  stretched,  arched  his  back 
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and  twisted  his  arms  over  his  head.  His 
arms  were  thin  and  the  shirt  draped  on 
them  loosely,  the  folds  all  shadowed.  His 
wrists  glinted  white  and  delicate,  like 
carved  ivory.  Who,  and  how  old  they 
were,  you  wonder  these  things,  and  how 
many.  Who  knows  how  many  hands 
had  passed  over  those  things,  made  them, 
used  them,  threw  them  away.  Were  they 
young,  old.?  Did  they  die  young,  or  still 
alive  somewhere.?  Did  their  friends 
consider  them  successes  or  failures.? 
They  were  just  things  lying  there,  wild 
and  quiet  like  stones  or  something, 
but  people  had  had  them  in  their  hands, 
used  them  and  left  them  there.  I’ll  never 
know  the  people  who  handled  those 
things.  And  especially  the  pottery.  What 
strange  race,  Henry.?  Brown,  outdoors 
people  I  can’t  imagine.  Living  in  places 
that  are  gone  now,  mostly  without  a  trace. 

Daniel  stopped  and  screwed  up  his 
face,  seriously,  to  himself.  “God!”  he 
went  on.  “This  is  our  country  we  say, 
our  land,  but  other  people,  countless  peo¬ 
ple,  for  God  knows  how  many  years  have 
covered  this  land  like  so  many  ants,  here 
and  gone.  I  stood  there,  fingering  those 
pieces  of  faded  pottery  and  I  realized  that 
I  didn’t  know  them,  wouldn’t  ever  know 
them  or  anything  about  them.  I  don’t 
even  know  what  language  they  spoke! 
Probably  nobody  knows  exactly.  Walk¬ 
ing  back  to  the  shack  I  took  a  long  way 
around,  following  the  crest  of  the  mesa 
and  I  thought  all  the  way  about  those 
people,  wondering  who’d  walked  where 
I  was  walking.  Looking  around  and 
wondering  what  they’d  called  the  things 
I  was  looking  at.” 

“Crossing,”  said  Henry.  He  reached 
up  and  grabbed  hold  of  the  two  ropes 
over  his  head  and  yanked  them  down. 
The  train  screamed.  It  was  as  if  the 
whole  engine  had  turned  throat  and 
every  tendon  was  stretched  tight  for  the 
sound  and  the  two  of  them  were  standing 
full  in  the  great  hollow  wind  of  it.  The 
howl  of  a  raging  blind  monster,  it  pushed 
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out  over  the  land,  blunt  and  hard  and 
pained.  Two  longs,  a  short,  and  a  long. 
The  crossing,  a  ranch  road,  was  gone, 
behind. 

“Go  on,”  said  Henry. 

“Well,  like  I  said,  the  night — some 
way  I’m  feeling  what  I’ve  been  thinking. 
While  ago,  when  we  came  down  off  the 
hill  into  Montgomery  Valley  I  looked  at 
it  and  asked  myself  what  the  name  was, 
and  I  said  Montgomery  Valley,  only  it 
didn’t  fit.  Someway  the  name  was  wrong. 
I  knew  it  wasn’t  Montgomery  River,  not 
really.  Rowe  Mesa  was  the  same  way, 
and  the  Morgan  Range.  I  tried  to  look 
at  those  places  and  say  those  names  but 
they  just  didn’t  fit,  they  tasted  bad  and 
wrong  in  my  mouth,  kicked  in  there  like 
animals,  wanting  out.  And  it’s  not  that 
there  are  any  other  names  to  replace  them. 
For  three  thousand  years,  maybe  more, 
different  people  have  been  calling  the 
Morgan  Range  by  different  names,  and 
they’re  all  there  tonight  somehow,  and 
I  can’t  say  any  of  them.  I  can’t  imagine 
what  they  are,  but  I  know  they’re  there.” 

“Clear  block,”  said  the  engineer. 

Daniel  looked  ahead  and  saw  the  signal 
gleaming  green,  a  half-mile  up.  “Clear 
block,”  he  said.  He  sat  down  on  his 
haunches,  put  his  fingers  down  against 
the  floor  to  feel  the  diesel  engines  drum¬ 
ming  the  steel.  He  felt  the  power  of  the 
train,  coursing  through  the  metal  there, 
and  thought  of  his  own  power  at  being 
able  to  control  it,  to  stop  it,  slow  it, 
change  its  direction  with  a  finger’s  pres¬ 
sure,  to  use  it  as  a  man  uses  any  tool.  He 
got  up. 

“Henry,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  know  if  what 
I’m  saying  makes  any  sense  at  all,  but 
.  .  .”  his  voice  sank  away  into  the  noise, 
he  watched  the  light  twinkling  small  like 
some  star.  “Well,  I  said  while  ago  about 
— about  time  being  different.  By  God,  I 
feel  like,  it’s  almost  as  if  it  was  all  times 
at  once  out  there,  not  just  our  time.”  He 
peered  out  the  glass,  clenching  his  face 
around  his  eyes  like  a  fist,  searching  hard. 
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“It’s  like  there  should  be  ghosts.”  He 
pointed.  “Over  there  should  be  some 
Indians  around  a  fire.  Pueblos  born  and 
dead  a  thousand  years  before  Christ.  At 
the  base  of  that  hill,  some  hunters,  and 
down  the  river,  a  village.  But  there’s 
not.  There’s  nothing.  The  last  while 
I’ve  been  catching  myself  looking  up  and 
out  that  window  almost  expecting  to  see 
God  knows  what.  But  of  course  nothing, 
nobody’s  there.  That’s  the  terrible  thing. 
All  those  people.  And  they’re  so  fan¬ 
tastically — absent.  It’s  like  they’d  never 
been.  You  know  Henry.?  It’s  like  they 
never  lived  at  all.”  He  felt  his  hand  cold 
on  the  metal  post.  “It’s  a  terrible  thing 
to  realize,”  he  said. 

Henry  looked  up  at  him,  then  blankly 
at  the  firewall,  nodded  a  few  times, 
smoking  quiedy.  “I  guess  I  see  what  you 
say,”  he  said.  “I  reckon  I  see.” 

“There  were  people  here,”  Daniel  re¬ 
peated.  “Who  knows  how  many  people 
there’ve  been,  here  on  these  plains.  We 
don’t  know  their  names,  what  they  looked 
like.  Did  they  eat,  sleep,  make  love.? 
Where  did  they  step.?  How  many.?  We 
don’t  know  enough  to  imagine.  We  can’t 
even  imagine.”  He  stood  silent  a  minute. 
“Henry,  I’m  young,  I  may  get  married 
next  year,”  he  almost  pleaded. 

The  engineer  stretched  and  yawned, 
“And  me  .  .  .”  he  said.  He  looked  up. 
Daniel  caught  his  eyes,  soft  and  moist 
there,  shadowed  in  the  leather  skin. 
They  knew  the  same  thought  at  once. 
Daniel  dropped  his  eyes. 

“And  you  are  going  to  die  soon,”  he 
thought  to  himself. 

The  old  man  coughed  and  pulled  him¬ 
self  straight  in  his  seat.  His  lips  tightened 
and  his  eyes  were  suddenly  quick  and 
nervous.  His  hands  moved  rapidly  in 
front  of  him,  touching  lightly  here,  there, 
knobs,  handles,  as  if  hunting  for  a  rest¬ 
ing  place,  a  rounded  surface  of  the  right 
size  to  be  fit  inside  and  held.  His  eyes 
followed  them,  anxious.  He  leaned  back 
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and  then  straightened  up  and  leaned  to¬ 
ward  the  window,  all  very  quickly. 
“Daniel,”  he  said  quietly,  without  looking 
around,  “get  to  your  window  and  check 
for  hotboxes  while  we  round  this  curve.” 

Daniel  obeyed  and  sat  down.  He 
looked  back  and  there  the  huge  caterpillar 
of  a  train  was  spreading  itself  wide  before 
him,  around  the  curve.  He  couldn’t  see 
it  in  the  black,  but  he  could  hear  the 
sound,  the  half-mile  of  clumsy  machinery 
making  a  mixed  rattle  in  his  ears.  And 
he  could  see  the  sparks,  all  the  long  way 
back  where  the  wheels  met  the  track. 

There,  stretched  out  and  rolling  full 
was  the  train — sound  and  sparks  and 
black  momentum.  It  carried  cement, 
lumber,  machinery,  building  materials, 
food  produce.  Loaded  on  its  back,  it 
hauled  lettuce,  books,  pumps,  and  coal. 
All  manners  and  descriptions  of  things — 
man  carrying  to  man  whatever  was  need¬ 
ed.  Cannondrumming,  Thunderrum¬ 
bling,  with  a  shout  and  a  roar  and  the 
voice  of  machine  activity,  the  train  pound¬ 
ed  through  the  night,  hauling  the  goods 
of  living  to  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
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Daniel  turned  to  the  engineer.  “No 
hotbox,”  he  said.  “Looks  fine.” 

The  caboose  swung  obediently  around 
the  curve.  The  train  shouted  up  the 
mountain,  snaking  around,  down  and  up, 
off  the  plains. 

After  the  train  had  passed,  the  land 
settled  and  lay  cool.  It  was  quiet  and 
cold  and  a  small  wind  swung  down  out 
of  a  valley  and  down  an  arroyo  where 
it  picked  up  dirt  and  fine  sand.  It  blew 
out  and  on  the  tracks,  which  were  already 
cool,  and  down  them,  pushing  its  abra¬ 
sive  along  the  stretching  steel,  grinding 
and  covering,  grinding  and  covering,  a 
millionth  of  an  inch  to  be  worn  away 
and  buried  under  during  the  night.  The 
train  sound  came  once,  as  it  howled  its 
blind,  blunt  howl,  at  a  crossing  very  far 
away — two  longs,  a  short  and  a  lo.ng. 
The  sound  strung  out  thin  and  hung  a 
moment  over  the  distance  after  it  was 
done,  but  the  wind  picked  it  up,  and 
broke  it  up,  and  scattered  it,  fading  and 
lost.  A  little  later  an  owl  called  twice, 
hunting  mice,  but  besides  that  it  was 
quiet,  and  throughout  the  cold  night, 
there  was  only  the  wind. 
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Sea  Sight 

Land-loc\ing  rib-eyes,  the  sight  of  sea 
Jibed  into  consciousness, 

Pangs  of  the  wastrel  salt  flinging 
My  desire. 

On  the  fettered  coast 
Three  blac\  gulls  stood  silent 
Chaining  desire  to  my  heart. 

First  blac\  circle  hooping  air. 

Clustered  feeling  liJ^^e  the  warp 
Of  seaweed  on  the  manacle-sand. 
Shuttling  land’s  friction  into 
Rib-webbed  shadows  sna\ing 
Waves  like  breakers’  crests. 

Reeling  out  a  sinuous  shadow, 

Rotted  timbers  of  a  once  ribbed  ship 
Splayed  the  doubled  circle, 

A  hammer-smash  on  a  weaver  s  hand. 
Rubbing  the  heaviest  of  dreams 
To  the  rib-pulse  of  the  stippled  sea. 

Filament  of  a  deeper  rib, 

Spun-sailed  high  as  a  dull  glimmer. 
Sidled  to  the  line-boned  sand, 

A  throbbing  of  broken  thread. 

Idle  shadow  hurting  as  a  chafe 
Of  roots  in  the  sea’s  rib-eye. 

On  the  fettered  coast 
Three  black  Stalls  stood  silent 
Chaining  desire  to  my  heart. 
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Malachi 

His  is  to  live  and  swat  flies, 
ours  to  leave  him  alone. 

That’s  the  way  it  was  apportioned 
when  everything  began. 

He,  the  old  man  sitting  on  a  stone, 
whittles  philosophic  bears 
of  ivory. 

Under  eyefolds  eyes  without  sight 
stare  motionlessly. 

The  hands  are  his  tongue. 

They  call  his  children. 

At  sunrise  he  ascends  the  mountain 
brea\bacl{ed 

to  arbitrate  the  war  between  the  flowers. 

The  roads  below  yield  soft  dust 

to  his  shuffling,  shuffling  to  his  throne. 

With  a  lamb  on  his  shoulders  he  comes, 

directing  the  wind, 

teaching  the  leaves  to  say 

in  all  these  hills  there  is  none  so  wise. 
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Fred  Chappell 


My  grandmother  was  very  tall,  taller 
than  my  grandfather  who  had  been  bent 
by  stooping  to  his  walking  sticks.  She 
was  five  feet,  eleven  inches.  She  was  as 
straight  and  firm  as  the  edge  of  a  door, 
and  her  carriage  was  perfectly  balanced 
and  easy.  Tall  as  she  was,  she  was  yet 
graceful.  Her  shoulders  were  wide  and 
her  body  of  a  middling  slender  build,  so 
that  her  dresses — which  she  generally 
fashioned  for  herself — fell  in  straight  lines 
from  her  shoulders.  These  dresses  were 
all  of  solid  colors:  dark  green  and  dark 
blue  predominated  among  them.  She 
was  never  without  an  apron,  and  in  the 
deep  pocket  of  this  garment  carried 
string,  a  paring  knife,  some  spools  of 
thread  with  a  needle,  a  thimble,  apple 
peelings,  perhaps,  a  pencil  stub  grimy 
with  use,  a  scrap  or  two  of  paper,  and 
mail.  She  carried  a  handbag  only  when 
going  to  church  or  to  market.  These 
aprons  were  almost  always  entirely  plain, 
the  edges  hemmed  merely,  and  only  oc¬ 
casionally  had  she  sewn  on  red  or  yellow 
bias  binding.  Her  dresses,  too,  were  al¬ 
ways  very  severely  cut,  though  she  would 
sometimes  allow  large  pleats  under  the 
shoulders  so  that  the  cloth  fell  in  large 
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dresses  as  judicial  gowns  or  choir-robes. 
She  wore  thick  cotton  hose,  the  color  of 
creamed  coffee.  Her  shoes  were  always 
black,  the  toes  squared  away,  the  leather 
decorated  with  perforated  swirls.  Going 
to  market  or  to  church  she  wore  black 
store-bought  dresses,  throwing  a  light 
silver-or-gold-threaded  shawl  over  her 
shoulders.  These  were  long  shawls;  the 
tasselled  fringes  brushed  her  wrist  as  she 
walked.  Her  hats  too  were  black,  with 
frowsy  little  dotted  veils  which  covered 
none  of  the  face.  Working  at  home  or 
in  the  fields  she  wore  the  kind  of  sun- 
bonnet  you  find  in  the  hillbilly  comic 
strips. 

I  remember  that  her  hair  was  first  the 
vague  grey  of  a  cobweb  or  a  glass  curtain, 
and  that  it  later  turned  stark  white  like 
bone  china.  Her  forehead  was  high;  her 
complexion  good,  though  neither  entirely 
fair  nor  entirely  dark.  Her  face  was 
wrinkled,  especially  about  the  eyes.  Her 
cheeks  were  wrinkled,  but  not  about  her 
high  cheekbones,  where  the  flesh  was 
firm  and  the  color  still  pink.  Her  eyes 
were  brown,  with  flecks  of  a  darker 
brown;  they  were  not  striking  eyes.  She 
always  wore  bifocals  with  tiny,  very  deli- 
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cate  gold  rims.  Her  teeth  were  of  course 
not  natural;  I  used  often  to  find  them 
lying  on  the  window  sill  over  the  kitchen 
sink.  Here  she  scrubbed  them  with  salt 
or  baking  soda.  Lying  out,  they  seemed 
frightening,  a  dead  animal.  Her  mouth 
was  firm,  her  lips  somewhat  thin;  her 
upper  lip  was  short  and  slightly  downy, 
like  the  lip  of  the  princess  in  War  and 
Peace.  Her  chin  was  round  and  smooth, 
her  jawline  strong  and  straight. 

Her  wrists  were  large,  the  tarsal  bones 
enlarged  and  prominent.  The  veins  were 
enlarged,  too.  They  were  blue,  very 
noticeable.  On  her  hands,  the  skin  was 
dry  and  weathered.  When  she  twisted 
her  hand,  each  pore  made  a  tiny  wrinkle, 
and  when  I  touched  her  wrist  it  seemed 
as  hard  and  bare  as  furniture.  Her  hands 
were  knobby  and  calloused  and  she  had 
great  ugly  knuckles.  The  fingernails  were 
short,  broad,  square  with  miniscule 
ridges.  The  fingernail  of  her  left  second 
finger  was  black  and  curled  inward  from 
some  former  accident.  When  her  hands 
were  cold  she  would  hold  one  in  the 
other,  like  a  ball.  And  when  they  were 
wet,  she  would  dry  them  by  rubbing  them 
once  on  the  apron,  flat  against  her  thighs. 
This  is  how  a  man  dries  his  hands. 

She  had  large  bones,  and  her  frame 
was  large.  Like  Sherlock  Holmes,  she 
had  strength  without  apparent  musculari¬ 
ty.  I  have  often  thought  that  her  tendons 
and  ligaments  must  have  been  extremely 
powerful.  Her  fingers,  which  seemed 
clumsy  and  forgetting,  adapted  them¬ 
selves  to  any  tool,  pitchfork  or  paring 
knife.  She  peeled  an  apple  by  putting 
her  thumb  on  the  base  of  the  sharp  edge, 
with  the  dull  edge  against  her  knuckles, 
and  the  handle  resting  lightly  in  her 
palm.  She  whittled  the  peeling  away, 
stroking  toward  her  body.  The  chips  of 
peeling  fell  in  her  aproned  lap. 

With  her  Sunday  dresses  she  wore 
rather  large  brooches  of  intricate  design, 
made  of  brass  and  green  glass.  Lying  on 
her  dressing  table,  they  looked  like  exotic 
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insects.  Also  on  her  dressing  table  were 
a  brush,  a  comb,  a  bottle  of  hair  oil,  a 
box  of  powder,  a  tinted  picture  of  Frank¬ 
lin  Roosevelt,  wearing  a  deadly  sincere  ex¬ 
pression.  She  was  very  likely  to  use  too 
much  face  powder  when  she  dressed, 
perhaps  because  she  was  careless,  or  may¬ 
be  the  mirror  was  too  dark  for  her  to  see 
her  reflection  well.  Grainy  patches  of 
powder  often  were  on  her  cheeks  and 
were  noticeable  when  she  smiled. 

She  had  a  very  silent  smile,  which  drew 
becomingly  from  the  gravure  of  her  face: 
it  did  not  wrinkle  her  face  the  more,  but 
hid  advantageously  among  the  other 
creases.  When  she  grinned  she  hid  her 
mouth  with  her  dry  hand.  The  gesture 
seemed  immoderately  coy,  considering  her 
age,  but  she  hid  a  gap  in  her  teeth:  she 
had  once  dropped  her  dental  plate  in  the 
sink.  She  never  frowned,  but  instead 
drew  the  corners  of  her  mouth  down, 
elongating  the  short  upper  lip,  until  her 
mouth  was  a  straight  line.  Like  most 
elderly  persons,  her  face  exhibited  little 
range  of  expression.  When  she  read, 
she  raised  her  eyebrows. 

Her  movements  were  as  graceful  as  the 
nature  of  farmwork  permits.  Gentleness 
moved  her  body.  She  was  wholly  femi¬ 
nine,  having  been  born  on  the  last  day  of 
June  in  the  sign  of  Cancer,  a  watery, 
fruitful  feminine  sign.  She  had  the  vir- 
tures  of  women:  keenness  of  mind,  moral 
austerity,  quickness  and  cleverness  in 
business  matters.  Cancer  is  the  sign  of 
the  breast,  and  the  time  of  Cancer  is  a 
fruitful  time  for  all  things,  even  noxious 
growths.  Her  proper  element  was  au¬ 
tumn,  the  harvest  season,  the  rainy  season. 

She  was  then  taller  than  I  now  am, 
for  I  stand  only  five  feet  eight  inches. 
I  weigh  about  one  hundred  fifty  pounds, 
have  grey  eyes,  muddy  blond  hair.  My 
hair  has  slight  waves  which  my  parents 
nursed  for  me  from  infancy  and  which 
have  begun  now  in  my  thirtieth  year  to 
straighten.  My  face  is  oval  and  fair  and 
forgettable.  My  mouth  is  handsome  in 
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its  way,  but  colorless;  my  eyes  placid. 
My  build  is  rather  slight;  the  bones  are 
small.  My  hands  seem  feminine,  almost 
delicate:  they  are  very  white. 

My  disposidon  is  not  amiable,  but, 
rather,  amenable.  I  am  willing  for  any 
interesting  undertaking,  but  rarely  en- 
thusiasdc.  I  rarely  anger,  but  can  with¬ 
stand  a  great  amount  of  vexation:  in  short, 

I  am  easily  put  upon.  But  I  am  not  often 
treated  so,  for  I  am  retiring,  if  not  really 
shy.  Like  Hazlitt’s  Hamlet,  I  am  more 
interested  in  my  own  thoughts  than  in 
the  world  around  me,  but 

I  am  not  Prince  Hamlet,  nor 
was  meant  to  be — 

I  have  no  great  personal  problems, 
because  my  thoughts  are  only  accidentally 
concerned  with  myself.  For  me  an  ab¬ 
stract  system  is  worth  a  hundred  disparate 
data.  I  do  not  read  the  newspapers,  I  do 
not  worry  about  money. 

Even  so,  I  am  a  very  prudent  person, 
and  do  not  make  decisions  easily.  To 
decide  which  necktie  to  wear  is  a  source 
of  the  greatest  confusion.  I  cannot  make 
up  my  mind  what  I  might  like  for  dinner. 
I  am  introversive  rather  than  extroversive, 
but  I  find  myself  per  se  uninteresting, 
and  it  seems  that  my  self  is  but  a  key  to 
some  more  important  matter.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  I  am  unacquainted  with  this  other 
matter.  What  is  paramount  here  is  that 
I  am  by  nature  blind  to  a  greater  part  of 
the  world  about;  I  am  sealed  away  from 
the  most  of  my  life.  This  is  an  invaginate 
existence:  much  too  dull  to  think  about 
for  its  own  value. 

The  things  that  interest  me  are  faces, 
books,  flowers,  images,  sports.  I  find  no 
more  durable  pleasure  than  reading  early 
Christian  history,  but  I  am  excited  by  the 
imaginings  of  m.y  children  and  the  dreams 
of  my  wife  and  myself.  I  remain  fasci¬ 
nated  by  my  profession:  I  am  a  Methodist 
minister. 

Among  the  questions  one  is  asked  be¬ 
fore  ordination  in  the  ministry  is:  Do 
you  expect  to  achieve  perfection,  with  the 
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grace  of  God.?  At  least,  this  is  the  es¬ 
sence  of  the  question;  I  have  forgotten 
the  exact  words.  One  must  answer.  Yes. 
Again:  Do  you  expect  to  achieve  this  per¬ 
fection  in  your  life-time.?  Again:  Yes. 
And,  I  have  often  wondered  how  serious¬ 
ly  one  is  expected  to  take  these  two  ques¬ 
tions.  In  truth,  I  believe  that  perfection 
will  work  itself  out — on  the  rare  oc¬ 
casions  when  it  is  going  to — despite  any¬ 
one’s  efforts  and  quite  regardless  of  the 
grace  of  God.  It  depends  on  where  you 
stand  to  look  at  the  time  of  your  life. 

For  instance,  I  once  attended  the  hos¬ 
pital  deathbed  of  an  old  man  who  be¬ 
longed  to  my  congregation.  He  was  a  ii 
very  old  man,  a  farmer,  a  faithful  church 
attendant.  He  had  been  involved  in  a  > 
highway  accident.  His  hair  was  white 
and  his  face,  too,  was  white,  drained.  He 
spoke  slowly  and  thickly  and  regarded  ij 
his  imminent  death  calmly. 

“Do  you  have  a  special  burden  you  i 
would  like  to  pray  to  God  to  absolve  you 
of.?”  I  asked. 

He  was  silent  a  long  time.  “Yes,”  he 
said  finally. 

“Would  you  like  to  tell  me,  or  would 
you  like  to  offer  silent  prayer.?” 

Long  silence.  “No  .  .  .  no,”  he  said. 
“I  can’t  pray  ...  I  don’t  regret  it  .  .  .” 

This  is  the  kind  of  perfection  that 
flowers  despite  God’s  grace;  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  perfection  one  feels  in 
the  first  breathing  of  spring  or  the  first 
spreading  of  a  new  linen  tablecloth. 

My  grandmother  lived  to  see  me  made 
a  minister  and  to  hear  some  few  of  my 
sermons,  and  this  fulfilled  perhaps  her 
fondest  hopes.  My  grandfather  did  not 
survive  so  long.  I  don’t  know  how  he 
would  have  felt  about  my  profession.  My 
memory  vaguely  hints  that  his  attitude 
toward  the  ministry  was  equivocal,  al¬ 
though  his  respect  for  the  Bible  was 
thorough  and  literal. 

“You  hear  sayin  now  that  the 
world’s  round  like  a  orange,”  he  once 
told  me.  “But  it  don’t  say  nothin  about 
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it  in  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  mentions 
about  everything  else,  I  reckon:  the  radio, 
and  television,  and  the  airplane.  But  it 
don’t  say  nothin  about  the  world  bein 
round.” 

“Do  you  think  it’s  round.?”  I  asked. 

“Well,  them  science  fellers  generally 
know  what  they’re  talkin  about,  but  I 
don’t  know.  I  passed  a  lot  of  flat  country 
on  my  way  to  Oregon — miles  and  miles 
of  it,  farther’n  I  could  see,  but  it  didn’t 
look  round  to  me.” 

“Does  the  Bible  say  anything  about 
whiskey.?”  I  asked. 

“It  says,  ‘Do  not  look  upon  the  wine 
when  it  is  red.’  ” 

“I’ll  take  two,”  I  said.  He  dealt  me  a 
five  and  a  Jack  of  Diamonds.  The  Jack 
had  blue  eyes  and  a  stiff  yellow  mous¬ 
tache. 

“How  will  you  open.?”  he  asked. 

“Three,”  I  said.  I  laid  three  finishing 
nails  in  the  center  of  the  table.  I  sang, 

“Jack  of  Diamonds,  Jack  of  Diamonds, 

Jack  of  Diamonds,  I  cry. 

If  I  don’t  get  rye  whiskey. 

I’ll  live  till  I  die.” 

“Hold  up,”  he  said.  “Who’s  been 
learnin  you  that.?” 

“Hurl,”  I  said.  Hurl  was  Uncle 
George’s  boy. 

“What’s  he  know  about  it.?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

Uncle  George  was  about  thirty-five 
years  old,  hardly  old  enough  to  be  called 
“uncle”  as  a  term  of  respect:  it  was  mere¬ 
ly  a  nickname.  He  was  rather  short,  had 
sandy  hair,  grey  eyes.  He  was  as  tough 
and  warped  as  first-growth  hickory.  He 
usually  wore  overalls,  a  sweatshirt,  and 
Army  boots,  for  he  had  fought  in  the 
Second  World  War. 

I  remember  once — I  was  older  then — 
we  were  painting  the  barn  roof.  We 
were  painting  it  a  dull  red,  the  color  of 
a  rank  chicken.  We  bent  over  in  the  sun. 
A  bursting  sun  filled  the  sky.  Pitch, 
pish:  amorphous  areas  of  grey  zinc, 
created  like  Asias,  wobbly  cats,  things 
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any-shape.  I  thought  of  the  pine  slatting 
in  my  old  bedroom,  before  it  had  been 
rebuilt  and  painted  white.  Sweat 
dripped  off  our  faces  into  the  swathes  of 
paint.  I  was  dizzy  from  bending  and 
from  the  odor  of  paint  and  terpentine, 
and  when  I  stood  the  emerald  landscape 
oozed  and  wavered  like  steam  from  a 
kettle.  It  was  far  down  because  the  barn 
sat  on  the  edge  of  a  hill  on  one  side. 
Below,  the  fields,  where  I  could  watch  the 
shadows  of  clouds,  lay  squared  or  catty- 
cornered,  green  candy  in  a  box.  To  the 
north,  the  heavy  blue-green  triangle  of 
Chambers  Mountain  like  a  smoky  ghost. 

Uncle  George  said,  “It’s  time  for  me 
to  get  some  air.” 

We  went  slowly  to  the  corner  of  the 
roof  and  sat.  The  tin  burned  my  hams. 
I  had  been  working  all  summer,  from 
the  time  school  was  out  until  now,  dead 
August,  to  buy  shares  on  a  car  with  a 
friend. 

“Look  at  that,”  said  Uncle  George. 
“My  crazy  old  hound’s  movin  them  pups 
again.”  The  spotted  dog  came  out  of 
the  barn  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 
A  pup  dangled  blindly  in  her  jaws.  “I 
bet  a  pretty  she  takes  him  back  out  to 
the  house.  She’s  moved  them  pups  eight 
times  in  the  past  two  weeks.  She  had 
em  in  that  barn,  and  then  she  moved 
down  in  the  weeds  next  to  the  cowlot, 
and  then  she  moved  em  out  to  my  base¬ 
ment,  and  then  she  moved  back  out  to 
this  here  barn.”  The  dog  padded  in  the 
dusty  road,  headed  for  Uncle’s  house. 

I  stuck  my  belly  out.  My  back  was 
tired  from  bending.  I  looked  toward  the 
tenant  house  where  Uncle  lived.  Two 
lines  of  washing  winked  in  the  sun. 
“Look,”  I  said,  “look  how  those  sheets 
are  flapping.  But  there’s  not  the  first 
sign  of  a  breeze  up  here.” 

“I  know  it,”  said  Uncle.  “Look  how 
that  tobacco’s  yellowin  up.  Won’t  be 
long  before  I  have  to  start  cuttin  it.” 

I  knew  I’d  be  in  school  by  then.  “I 
don’t  care,”  I  said.  “While  I’m  sitting 
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there  taking  my  ease,  I’ll  think  about  you 
cutting  that  tobacco.  And  loading  it,  and 
hanging  it  on  those  wobbly  tier-poles.” 

He  spat  over  the  edge  of  the  roof. 
“It’s  all  one  to  me,”  he  said. 

I  laughed.  “Yes,  I’ll  think  about  you 
laying  those  heavy  sticks  on  the  wagon, 
and  dragging  them  off,  and  climbing  up 
under  the  roof  with  them.” 

“Don’t  worry,  honey.  Your  time’s 
comin.” 

“No  sir,”  I  said.  “I  can’t  see  it.  You 
won’t  ever  catch  me  dirt-farming.  It 
doesn’t  get  you  anywhere.  You  can  turn 
up  these  same  rocky  hills  here  for  the 
next  fifty  years,  and  still  never  have 
money  to  stuff  a  sock  full  of  nickels.” 

“It’s  a  living.” 

“That’s  not  what  I’m  looking  for.” 

“It’s  plenty,  though.  By  God,  I  was  in 
Saint  Lo  France  durin  the  war.  They 
wasn’t  a  leaf  left  on  the  trees.  It  was  the 
middle  of  the  summer,  too.  And  you 
know  what  happened.?  Them  French¬ 
mens  had  cooked  em  and  eat  em  all  up, 
in  salats  and  things.” 

“That  doesn’t  hurt  my  conscience,”  I 
said.  “I’m  not  going  to  start  a  war.  I 
just  want  to  get  me  a  good  job  some¬ 
where,  to  make  enough  money  to  live 
decently.” 

Uncle  shrugged. 

“How  are  we  going  to  paint  the  other 
side.?”  I  asked.  “It’s  too  steep  to  stand 
on.” 

“That’s  why  I  brung  the  rope,”  said 
Uncle.  “I  reckon  it’ll  just  about  fit  you, 
while  I  stay  up  on  the  ridgepole  and 
hang  on.  As  long  as  I  hold  on,  you  aint 
got  nothin  to  be  worried  about.” 

“I’m  not  worried.” 

The  sun  broke,  an  angry  chrysan¬ 
themum  moulting.  We  painted  a  long 
while,  and  then  he  fixed  the  rope  about 
my  waist.  We  stood  splay-footed  on  the 
apex. 

“There  goes  them  McNeal  girls  through 
the  corn  field,”  said  Uncle.  “I  wonder 
what  they’ve  lost  in  the  cornpatch.” 
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“Nothing  they  can  find,”  I  said.  | 
“They’re  going  down  to  splash  their  feet 
in  the  water.  That’s  hot  work,  loafing  | 
around  the  house.” 

We  watched  the  slow  progress  of  the 
girls,  the  tall  corn  shaking  as  they 
threaded  their  way  through  it  toward  the 
creek.  The  summer  shimmered. 

“Here  I  go,”  I  said.  Taking  up  brush 
and  bucket,  I  inched  down  the  side.  “I  1| 
hope  you’ve  got  a  strong  grip.” 

“You  be  careful  there,  boy.”  My  grand¬ 
father  stood  in  the  road  above  the  barn. 

“Well,”  I  said. 

Uncle  was  looking  back  over  his  shoul¬ 
der.  “Here  comes  old  Sheba  with  another 
pup,”  he  said. 

“You  better  keep  your  eyes  peeled,” 
said  my  grandfather.  “The  boy’s  in  a 
dangerous  place.” 

I  looked  up  at  Uncle.  He  had  given 
the  rope  two  turns  about  his  waist,  and 
twisted  it  over  both  forearms.  “I’m  all 
right,”  I  said.  “Don’t  worry  about  me.” 

I  painted  a  long  while,  sweat  soaking 
the  back  of  my  shirt.  My  wrists  were 
shiny. 

“Whoo,”  said  Uncle,  “naked  as  a  jay¬ 
bird!” 

“Who.?”  I  asked. 

“Them  McNeal  girls  have  took  off 
every  stitch.  They’re  dobblin  about  in  the 
creek  without  a  stitch.” 

When  I  stood  up,  I  stepped  in  the 
patch  I  had  just  painted.  I  fell  on  the 
sticky  tin,  and  rolled  off  the  edge.  The 
hard  rope  took  away  my  breath.  Back 
and  forth  beneath  me  the  ground  ebbed 
as  I  swung  from  the  roof,  and  I  could 
smell  the  weeds  in  the  sun,  and  see  in  the 
grasses  a  glitter  of  mica  or  glass. 

“Are  you  all  right,  honey.?”  asked 
Uncle. 

“I  told  you  to  watch  what  you  were 
about,”  said  my  grandfather. 

“God  damn  it,”  I  said,  “goddammit, 
you  old  hopping  Jesus.” 

Uncle  George’s  boy.  Hurl,  was  twelve 
years  old,  dog-faced,  lugubrious. 
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MlMl  DRAKE 


The  Idiot-Boy 

He  plays  alone,  the  idiot-boy  of  Cannes. 

Alone,  but  in  his  eyes  a  green  sea  world 
Swells  and  falls,  li\e  a  sleeping  giant’s  breath. 

Now,  enwrapped  in  dream,  he  draws  sea-birds 

On  the  white  moon-mirror,  shattered  across  the  sand — 

Mew  gulls,  puffins,  guillemots,  awl^s,  and  shags. 

The  outlines  weave — meet,  cross,  and  meet. 

Till  there  is  only  one  great  bird,  aglow. 

The  boy  smiles,  and  rests  at  the  bird’s  feet. 

An  old  crab-woman  moves  sideways  over  the  roc\s. 
Red  fingers  dive — down,  in,  and  up. 

And  deftly  escape  the  desperate,  rearing  claws. 
"Maria!”  she  whispers  to  see  the  bird  and  boy 
Stretched  on  the  shore.  "Wa\e  up,”  she  shoves. 

His  sea-eyes  open.  "Aw\!”  She  bac\s  away. 

But  drops  a  coin.  He  follows  its  spinning  fall. 

Then  smiles,  and  gives  the  bird  a  copper  eye 
That  glints  bac\  at  the  yellow  moon  ball. 

Children  s\it  lil^e  pipers  down  the  beach 
To  see  a  dead  seal  pup. 

A  dirty  urchin  spies  the  winding  coin 
And  smirking,  scoops  it  up. 

Then  quick  he  scuttles  off. 

Hugging  close  his  pocket. 

Again  the  idiot-boy  smiles. 

Gazing  at  the  sand-socket. 
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Fred  Chappell 


HOMAGE  TO 


WHITEHEAD 


How  deep  the  sun  must  reach  to  dip 
This  world  out  of  my  eyes!  And  spill 
It  flashing  from  the  golden  cup 
Until  it  clots  about  my  will. 

I  do  not  feel  I’ve  given  birth — 

And  yet  I  see  the  cosmos  shine 
And  wink  and  shout.  And  body  forth 
All  that  I  recognize  as  mind. 

God  said,  Let  there  be  light,  let  there 
Be  thought.  And  then  chaos  recoiled 
As  if  frightened:  a  loving  air 
Came;  the  sky  clapped  to,  to  enfold 

The  flamy  earth;  our  tender  germs 
Peeped  out.  Society  began 
To  form,  to  fear,  and  to  affirm 
Irrational  five-pointed  man. 

And  then  it  all  began  again. 

I  duplicate  the  stark  First  Cause 
By  looking  out  into  the  main 
Heart  of  the  live,  immanent  laws. 


Jim  Lee 


THE  BOY  WHO  RODE 


MERRY-GO-ROUNDS 


The  gyrating  brown  stallion  swung  in 
close  to  the  metal  ring.  The  rider  reigned 
back  his  mount,  not  too  close,  but  not  too 
far.  Then  the  dauntless  rider  leaned  out  of 
his  saddle,  far  out  with  only  the  safety 
belt  preventing  a  fearsome  fall,  and 
snatched  the  metal  loop  with  breathless 
skill.  He  surveyed  his  prize  only  to  find 
that  it  was  mere  iron,  not  the  precious 
brass  he  yearned  for.  Well,  perhaps  the 
next  time  around. 

But  there  was  to  be  no  next  time  around, 
for  the  merry-go-round  began  to  grind  to 
a  slow  stop.  The  colored  animals  on  the 
center  spindel  stopped  going  around,  the 
bucking  horses  ceased  going  up  and  down, 
the  mechanical  organ  wheezed  to  a  lazy 
stop,  and  the  machine  that  dispensed  the 
rings  was  drawn  aside  long  before  the 
rider  on  the  brown  stallion  circled  toward 
it  again.  As  the  world  of  revolving  ani¬ 
mals  finally  ended  all  movement,  there 
was  a  burst  of  new  energy  as  one  group 
of  excited  children  dismounted  from  their 
steeds  and  was  replaced  by  another  group 
— some  reluctant  at  first  to  venture  forth, 
but  prodding  parents  finally  disposited  all, 
safely  strapped  on  the  fearsome  beasts. 
The  young  boy  on  the  brown  stallion  re¬ 
mained  fast. 

Another  group  of  settlers  streaming  out 
of  the  fort,  loading  into  wagons  and 
climbing  on  horses  in  preparation  for  the 
long  trip  to  the  west.  The  scout  for  the 
wagon  train  sat  high  in  his  saddle  watch¬ 
ing  the  confusion  as  the  wagons  were  once 
more  formed  into  an  orderly  procession — 
three  weeks  they  had  been  on  the  trail  and 


it  still  took  all  the  attention  of  the  wagon 
master  to  help  these  greenhorns  form  a 
straight  line.  As  the  last  of  the  wagons 
joined  the  column,  the  scout  felt  all  eyes 
turned  on  him,  the  faces  behind  the  eyes 
filled  with  wonder  and  worship.  It  had 
been  the  scout  who  had  successfully  led  the 
wagons  to  the  fort  right  under  the  noses 
of  the  Obnouxia  Indians,  and  it  had  been 
the  scout  who  had  ventured  forth  to  par¬ 
ley  with  the  Indians,  risking  his  scalp  for 
the  safety  of  the  frightened  men,  women, 
and  children.  The  Indians  had  made  a 
bargain;  if  the  leader  of  the  train  could 
pass  the  dangerous  test  of  horsemanship 
that  the  Indians  proposed,  the  grasping  of 
a  small  metal  ring  suspended  high  above 
the  galloping  rider,  the  wagons  would  be 
permitted  to  pass  through  the  territory. 
If  the  test  were  failed,  the  Indians  would 
sweep  down  on  the  ill-protected  fort  and 
massacre  all.  But  it  was  the  scout  who 
volunteered  to  accept  the  challenge;  the 
train  boss  was  old,  unable  to  meet  such 
a  rugged  test  of  endurance.  And  it  was 
the  scout  who  had  repeatedly  snatched 
the  metal  ring  to  the  amazement  of  the 
Indian  nation.  There  would  be  no  scalps 
taken  this  day.  It  was  with  true  pride 
that  the  scout  watched  the  wagons  once 
more  get  under  way,  and  with  pride  he 
could  feel  the  gaze  of  the  unseen  Indians 
as  they  watched  from  the  rocks  above. 

“Got  a  ticket,  son.?” 

In  a  moment,  the  wagons  would  be  roll¬ 
ing  again,  on  to  the  west,  the  land  of  en¬ 
chantment,  with  the  noble  scout  leading 
ahead,  protecting  the  people. 
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“I  say,  got  a  ticket,  sonny?” 

“What?  Oh,  I’m  sorry.  What  was  it 
you  wanted?” 

“Have  you  got  a  ticket?  I  mean,  you 
gotta  have  a  ticket  to  ride  this  thing,  you 
know.” 

“Yes,  of  course.  I  realize  that.”  And 
he  looked  around  at  the  rest  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  securely  in  place  waiting  for  him  to 
pay  so  that  their  world  of  animals  and 
music  could  be  launched  into  motion 
again — his  world,  too. 

“Well,  no  ...  ,  no,”  He  replied,  now  a 
bit  hesitant  with  so  many  little  eyes  on 
him — the  noble  scout  was  going  under 
to  the  stares  of  little  children.  “I  was 
just  getting  off  anyway.  Must  let  someone 
else  have  their  turn,”  he  added  in  a 
mumble. 

“Yeah,  sure,”  said  the  ticket  man  gruff¬ 
ly  as  he  shuffled  to  the  next  child  who  was 
expectantly  perched  atop  a  now-frozen, 
soon-to-be-bucking  horse.  The  little  boy 
also  caught  another  phrase,  “Funny  kid,” 
or  something  like  that. 

The  boy  then  unfastened  the  safety 
strap,  dismounted  and  stepped  from  the 
elevated  turntable  to  the  crude  wooden 
floor  of  the  building  which  housed  the 
merry-go-round.  Almost  immediately  a 
little  girl,  calling  in  a  squeeking  voice  to 
the  ticket  man,  replaced  him  upon  the 
strong  stallion  which  had  served  him  so 
well.  He  lingered  a  moment  longer  to 
watch  the  merry-go-round  rouse  to  life 
again,  the  moving  animals,  and  the  organ 
again  filling  the  air  with  its  melody;  but 
when  he  saw  the  ring  machine  swing  into 
place  again,  he  turned  and  left  the  shed. 

Slowly  he  walked  down  the  little  path 
that  led  from  the  merry-go-round  shed, 


and  as  he  walked  he  reached  into  his 
pocket  and  drew  forth  the  rings  he  had 
caught.  There  were  twenty-four  in  all; 
that  meant  he  had  caught  six  on  each  of 
his  four  rides.  He  had  speared  a  ring 
on  each  attempt  of  each  ride,  but  never 
that  most  sacred  ring  of  all,  the  brass  ring. 
At  least  he  had  fooled  the  ticket  man  and 
had  not  returned  those  rings  he  had 
caught.  This  thought  gave  him  great 
pleasure,  for  these  added  to  his  collection 
at  home  would  bring  the  total  to  well  nigh 
a  thousand.  With  each  ring  he  didn’t 
return,  he  was  increasing  his  chance  to 
collect  one  of  the  sacred  brass  ones. 

On  down  the  pine-needled  path  he 
walked,  westward,  proudly  into  the  setting 
sun  as  it  filtered  between  the  tall  trees, 
over  a  small  bridge,  one  of  many  that 
covered  the  winding  creek  that  flowed  into 
the  river.  On  past  the  popcorn  stand 
where  cotton  candy,  hotdogs,  cokes  and 
other  sweet  stuffs  also  were  sold.  On 
down  the  path  away  from  the  merry-go- 
round  and  the  picnic  area,  past  the  little 
log  building  that  served  for  rest  rooms, 
toward  the  river  itself  as  it  tumbled  over 
the  falls — the  Great  Falls  of  Virginia. 

The  roar  of  the  tumbling  water  grew 
louder  as  he  approached  the  cliffs  which 
dropped  off  to  the  water.  At  the  top  of 
the  falls,  the  loose  shale  cliffs  were  only 
fifty  feet  high  or  so;  but  as  the  water 
dropped  lower  over  the  jagged  rocks,  the 
cliffs  became  higher  in  respect,  perhaps  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  at  the  foot 
of  the  falls  where  the  water  once  more 
began  to  flow  evenly  and  smoothly.  The 
little  boy  was  more  impressed  by  the 
strange  nature  of  the  noise  of  the  falling 
water.  The  sound  seemed  to  fly  straight 
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Jim  Lee 


up,  hemmed  in  by  the  rock  walls,  directed 
towards  the  heavens;  and  one  was  not 
deafened  by  the  roar  until  one  stood  at 
the  very  edge  of  the  cliffs  and  inclined 
one’s  ear  into  the  line  of  the  rising  sound. 
Only  a  slight  reverberation  of  the  falling 
water  drifted  up  toward  the  merry-go- 
round  shed,  not  enough  to  interfere  with 
the  musical  organ. 

Walking  down  stream,  the  little  boy 
watched  the  rock  wall  drop  away  more 
and  more  beneath  him.  Finally  at  the 
highest  point  he  stopped.  There  he  stood, 
perhaps  at  the  end  of  the  earth  as  Colum¬ 
bus  may  have  found  it,  surely  on  the  edge 
of  a  deadly  fall.  How  strange  he  felt; 
some  unknown  force  seemed  to  lead  him 
to  the  edge,  to  beckon  him  over  the  edge 
— as  if  some  being  within  himself  was 
daring  his  conscious  self  to  jump  off.  To 
stiffle  this  feeling  he  reached  into  his 
pocket  and  again  pulled  forth  one  of  the 
rings,  which  he  then  threw  into  space. 
He  watched  it  intently  as  it  sank  toward 
the  turbulent,  dark  waters  below.  A  min¬ 
iature  fisherman  below  flinched  and  looked 
up  as  the  ring  hit  the  water  near  him. 
How  strong  and  important  the  little  boy 
felt  as  he  stood  on  the  height,  as  he  stood 
tall  and  mighty  above  that  fisherman,  that 
little  man  now  frightened  by  his  presence 
above^  If  only  he,  too,  could  join  the  ring 
in  its  dizzy  fall  through  space  from  such 
a  height — to  tumble  end  over  end,  lost  in 
space,  thrilling  to  the  wind  against  his 
face.  But  then,  at  the  last  moment,  right 
before  he  would  be  crushed  with  tre¬ 
mendous  force  against  the  water,  in  front 
of  the  fisherman’s  horrified  eyes,  he  would 
right  himself;  and,  Icarus-like,  he  would 
rise  again.  On  mighty,  beast-like  wings, 


he  would  hover  before  the  fisherman,  who 
would  be  even  more  fear-struck  by  this 
divine  flying  creature.  Then  he  would 
dart  off  towards  the  heavens.  Up  the  water 
fall  he  would  soar,  perhaps  pausing  mo¬ 
mentarily  on  one  of  the  exposed  dry  rocks 
to  the  consternation  of  the  forming  crowd. 
Then  off  again  with  a  mighty  wing-beat, 
higher,  higher,  until  he  disappeared  into 
the  heavens  above  the  tree  tops.  Back  to 
Olympus,  back  to  his  true  home  among 
the  gods. 

Once  more  the  little  boy  cast  a  ring  into 
the  abyss,  thrilled  by  the  power  it  raised 
in  him.  Once  more  the  fisherman  looked 
up,  this  time  shaking  a  fist  and  mouthing 
some  words  that  were  lost  in  the  roar  of  < 
the  falling  water.  Finally  the  little  boy 
turned  and  started  back  the  way  he  had 
come.  His  back  now  to  the  setting  sun, 
he  could  see  and  feel  the  dusk  approaching 
through  the  trees.  The  pine  trees  seemed 
to  loom  above  him,  their  needles  shower¬ 
ing  down  like  little  metalic  slivers  oc¬ 
casionally  sparkling  as  they  passed  through 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  Now,  he  again  felt 
small  and  insignificant,  a  mere  child 
among  these  tall  silent  creatures  who  at¬ 
tacked  him  with  their  pins.  Back  up  the 
path  he  walked,  his  pace  quickening,  a 
catch  in  his  throat,  until  once  more  he  | 
viewed  the  merry-go-round,  until  the  ex-  j 
citement  of  its  movement  and  the  music  i 
of  the  organ  filled  him,  until  he  once 
more  was  enwrapped  in  a  different  world. 

It  was  nearly  closing  time,  but  perhaps  he 
could  ride  one  more  time,  one  more  time 
to  try  for  a  brass  ring.  He  could  feel  his 
heart  beating  as  he  rushed  to  the  window 
to  buy  a  ticket.  This  time  he  would  ride 
a  giant  swan. 


George  Young 


AWINTER  QUIZ  GAME 


Was  it  you  I  saw  that  day, 

Head  low, 

Lost,  plodding  through  the  snow? 

Your  muffler  wrapped  across  your  face. 
Drawn  tight? 

(It’s  a  never  wind  that  doesn’t  bite.) 

All  hump-backed,  with  little  steps 
You  trod. 

As  if  mired  down  by  each  white  clod. 

Come,  was  that  really  you  I  saw 
Out  there. 

White  specks  showing  in  your  hair? 

Yes,  you  say,  but  were  not  lost? 

How  so? 

Do  you  often  wander  in  the  snow? 

Something  frozen  for  all  time 
You  seek? 

And  only  twenty  one  last  week? 


Alan  D.  Austin 


SONG  OF  THE 


CROSSWORD-PUZZLER 


Perpetrating  an  updated  numerology 
Yoking  together  divisions,  neatly  marked 
I  bring  order  out  of  a  crosshatched  chaos 
And  subtlety  where  was  but  black  and  white. 

They  fall  together;  sometimes 
I  wonder  how  much  of  this 
Is  really  my  doing,  and  how  much 
An  alchemy  of  analysis  itself. 

But  can  that  be?  I  am 

No  fakir,  no  diviner  of  things  unseen; 

Only  the  recorded  realization. 

The  three-letter  “who?”  and  the  five-letter  “why?”, 
Are  accessible. 


Sometimes  I  envy  my  brother. 

He  leads  cheers,  drawing  the  whole 
Of  a  uniformly  rednosed  stadium 
To  his  whim.  He  cannot  construct. 

Only  conjugate  and  compound. 

Release  a  vulgar  litany  of  homerun  homilies 
And  dropkick  epigrams.  His 
Is  the  endeavor  of  the  Hero,  the  Proper  Fellow, 
The  Good  Citizen.  But  his  City — 

Concrete,  deliberate,  and  recondite — 

Is  in  a  nation  where  I  feel  unwelcome. 

For  my  hobby  irritates  the  populace. 
Aggravating  old  wounds. 


I  see  a  different  city,  where 
Struggle  and  suffering  are  the  stuff  of  time 
(Really  not  time,  units  being  simply  superfluous) 
And  the  words  of  the  cheers,  if  any. 

Are  whispered  or  screamed  in  fear. 

For  the  words  are  themselves  the  Players. 

To  cry  out  is  less  a  crime  than  justice  itself, 


For  the  words  of  my  cry  may  be  ordered. 
Midst  grating  cacaphony,  a  solitary  minstrel 
Spins  out  words,  into  a  net 
Of  unhearing  lead,  a  sculptured 
Caricature  of  ears. 


Practicing  my  absurd  alchemy,  I  enter 
My  bibliothique-labortoire ,  to  seek 
A  suflBcient  facsimile.  There,  crouched  among  rows 
Of  faded,  finger-creased,  and  war-worn  words, 

I  met  my  brother. 

For  my  puzzle  was  finished. 

My  connexion  complete. 

Do  not  ask  the  use  of  interconnected  squares; 

The  puzzle  is  now  I,  and  I  the  puzzle. 

And  I  know  I  shall  hear  those  words 
Again,  with  the  order  probably  mixed. 

Of  necessity:  I  am  long  only 

On  forgetting,  and  a  disciple  only 

Of  entropy.  And  if  I  move  in  a  comedia, 

At  least  he  who  is  with  me  cannot  condemn. 

Lest  he  inadvertantly  indict  himself. 


And  so,  typewriter,  old  necromancer. 

We’ve  made  some  words  of  our  own. 

If  we  have  spread  an  analog  of  order. 

And  thus  a  semblance  of  meaning. 

It  was  not  we  that  did  so  blithely  thus, 

But  the  words  themselves.  If  we 

Seem  now  more  at  home  in  our  unhappy  City, 

Perhaps  the  likeness  of  meaning 

Was  not  so  unlike  the  lives  within  the  metropolis. 

Or  at  any  rate,  fast,  slow,  or  erratic. 

This  was  no  idle  tale  we  wrought. 

Though  blurred  with  myopic  recognizations, 

And  no  tragedy:  with  pageantry  once  removed. 
And  the  script  once  improvised  from  familiarities. 
We  act. 


Pat  Ell  Strom 


MISS  ALMA  TUTTLE’S 


TRIP  HOME 


It  was  very  dark — so  dark  that  I  tripped 
down  the  aisle  of  the  sleeping  car,  trying 
to  find  my  reserved  seat.  What  number.? 
I  fumbled  in  my  bag  for  the  orange  card¬ 
board  slip,  and  as  I  did  so,  the  straw 
purse  slipped  from  my  hands  and  fell  on 
the  floor  with  a  wicker  sound.  I  heard 
some  annoyed  mutterings  as  I  tried  to 
find  everything.  I  musn’t  lose  my  wallet 
or  my  house  key  or  my  ticket,  not  to 
speak  of  my  make-up  and  other  personal 
belongings,  and  my  handkerchief  in  case 
I  have  to  sneeze,  I  thought  to  myself. 
I  heard  a  little  tinkling  sound  as  I  picked 
up  my  compact.  I  must  have  broken  my 
mirrow.  That  was  too  bad. 

Gratefully  finding  my  seat,  I  began  to 
relax  for  the  first  time  in  a  week.  I 
checked  my  watch — it  was  a  little  after 
midnight.  For  once  the  train  was  on 
schedule.  It  always  makes  me  nervous  to 
be  away  from  home.  I  really  hate  to 
leave  Mama  and  Papa  alone  these  days. 
I  called  softly  to  a  porter,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  anyone  who  was  sleeping  around 
me,  and  paid  him  25)/^  to  bring  me  a  pil¬ 
low.  It  only  cost  15^,  but  I  gave  him  a 
dime  extra  because  I  knew  that  people 
like  that  don’t  make  very  much  money. 
I  was  going  to  try  to  sleep,  but  I  knew 
I  wouldn’t  be  able  to — I  always  have 
trouble  sleeping  in  a  strange  place. 

As  my  eyes  adjusted  to  the  darkness  I 
was  able  to  distinguish  some  of  the  faces 
which  belonged  to  dark,  slumped  forms 
around  me.  I  turned  and  peered  cautious¬ 
ly  over  my  shoulder.  Oh!  There  was  a 
woman  behind  me  with  four  children. 


Two  of  them  were  sitting  across  the  aisle 
from  their  mother;  they  were  all  fast 
asleep,  but  there  was  no  telling  when 
they’d  wake  up.  Well,  I  was  sure  I’d 
never  get  any  sleep,  even  if  I  should  chance 
to  doze  off.  There  was  no  one  sitting 
across  the  aisle  from  me,  and  there  was 
only  the  porter  in  front  of  me,  so  I  had 
nothing  more  to  look  at.  I  was  going  to 
be  bored.  I  settled  back  again  and  began 
to  play  with  some  of  the  gadgets  they 
have  on  these  new  trains.  I  was  traveling 
coach  because  I  don’t  see  the  point  in  pay¬ 
ing  money  to  help  run  a  club  car  and 
things  like  that,  because  I’d  never  use 
them,  and  as  for  swivel  seats  and  upper 
berths.  I’m  young  enough  that  one  night 
on  a  train  won’t  kill  me. 

Anyway,  as  I  was  sitting  there  about 
to  burst  for  want  of  something  to  do,  I 
heard  the  soft  swishing  of  garments  and 
quiet  footsteps  walking  a  little  unsteadily 
down  the  aisle,  as  well  as  a  little  jingle 
that  sounded  like  money  in  a  pocket. 
Needless  to  say,  I  was  considerably  startled 
when  a  dark  form  bent  over  me  and  said, 
“Is  the  seat  beside  you  48A.?”  It  wasn’t. 
I  was  sitting  in  48A  by  the  window.  My 
real  seat  was  on  the  aisle  and  was  48B, 
but  I  have  always  hated  aisle  seats.  I  was 
afraid  someone  would  come  wanting  my 
window  seat.  Now  I’d  never  get  any 
sleep.  “I’m  sitting  in  your  seat.  I’m 
afraid,”  I  said  rather  testily.  I  got  up  and 
moved  away  from  my  seat  so  that  my  un¬ 
wanted  companion  could  sit  down.  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  she  was  a  nun,  so  the  jingling  I 
heard  must  have  been  her  Rosary.  Her 
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habit  was  shockingly  white  against  the 
darkness.  “Oh,  I  didn’t  mean  for  you  to 
move,”  she  said.  “I  don’t  mind  sitting 
on  the  aisle.” 

I  guess  I  began  to  feel  kind  of  small 
about  it,  especially  since  she  had  had  to 
climb  over  me,  so  I  said  something  about 
her  right  to  sit  in  her  own  seat  and  that 
I  didn’t  mind  the  aisle  seat  at  all,  though 
I  really  did.  As  soon  as  she  was  settled, 
and  she  certainly  did  have  a  lot  of  crepe 
to  adjust,  we  got  to  talking.  I  was  rather 
glad  that  I  had  a  nun  for  a  seat-mate. 
I  had  been  a  little  worried  because  just 
anyone  could  have  sat  with  me.  I  was 
relieved  because  I  think  nuns  are  generally 
a  respectable  sort,  so  I  wouldn’t  have  to 
keep  too  close  a  watch  on  my  purse. 

“My  name  is  Miss  Alma  Tuttle.  Where 
are  you  going.?”  said  I,  hoping  to  start 
a  conversation,  because  I  really  couldn’t 
sleep. 

“I’m  traveling  from  a  convent  in  Greens¬ 
boro,  North  Carolina,”  she  said,  “to  visit 
my  mother  in  Washington.” 

“How  nice,”  I  said.  “Haven’t  you  seen 
her  for  a  while.?” 

“No,  it  has  been  eight  years  now.  I’ve 
been  so  busy  with  my  work  that  I  could 
only  just  recently  get  permission  to  visit 
her.”  That  certainly  seemed  outrageous 
to  me;  here  she  was,  not  having  been  home 
for  eight  years.  I  don’t  know  how  Mama 
and  Papa  could  get  along  without  me 
for  more  than  a  week.  But  I  didn’t  say 
anything  about  that  to  the  nun,  because 
her  mother  was  probably  used  to  it. 

“How  long  can  you  stay.?”  I  asked. 

“Two  weeks.  Mother  hasn’t  been  feel¬ 
ing  well,  and  I’m  hoping  that  I  can  make 
things  a  little  easier  for  her  during  my 


stay.”  She  had  the  quietest  voice  I  had 
ever  heard.  I  haven’t  had  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  talk  to  someone  like  the  nun — 
I  mean,  so  dedicated  and  all,  so  I  decided 
I’d  better  take  advantage  of  this  chance 
and  find  out  everything  I  wanted  to  know. 

“I  can’t  help  being  curious  about  con¬ 
vent  life,”  I  said.  “Would  you  mind  tell¬ 
ing  me  about  it.?”  I  had  noticed  that  she 
seemed  a  little  reserved,  so  I  thought  this 
would  be  a  good  way  to  bring  her  out. 
It  would  give  her  a  chance  to  talk  about 
something  she  was  familiar  with.  Before 
I  tell  you  about  what  she  said,  I  want  to 
explain  (in  case  my  pastor  reads  this) 
that  I  was  just  curious.  I  wasn’t  trying  to 
get  converted  or  anything,  and  even  after 
talking  with  her  I’m  still  the  same  staunch 
Lutheran  that  I’ve  always  been.  Anyway, 
she  was  quiet  for  a  while  and  then  she 
smiled  a  little. 

“Oh,  our  life  is  not  nearly  as  severe  as 
a  lot  of  people  think  it  is.  True,  we  live 
by  a  rigid  schedule,  but  I  have  always 
found  it  rewarding.  We  live  together  in 
the  convent,  and  each  of  us  has  a  special 
job  to  perform.” 

“What  is  your  job.?” 

“I  teach  mathematics  and  science  to 
high  school  boys,”  she  answered,  “but  I 
was  trained  in  the  field  of  languages.” 

“What  happened.?” 

“There  was  greater  need  at  the  time  for 
math  teachers,  and  my  Mother  Superior 
asked  me  to  prepare  myself  in  this  field.” 
I  hardly  thought  that  was  fair,  and  I  said 
so. 

“I  really  didn’t  expect  to  like  it  much,” 
she  admitted,  smiling.  “But  I  really  do  en¬ 
joy  my  work  now.”  I  really  wasn’t  very 
satisfied  with  her  answer,  though  I  guess 
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Pat  Ells  from 


there  wasn’t  much  else  I  could  say  con¬ 
sidering.  I  suppose  that  nuns  are  pretty 
dedicated.  I  really  was  glad  that  I  didn’t 
have  to  be  told  what  to  do.  I’m  not  made 
that  way — dedicated,  I  mean,  but  I 
couldn't  help  wondering  if  she  didn’t  re¬ 
sent  her  treatment  a  little.  I  had  to  ask 
her  then  why  she  had  entered  the  convent 
and  how  long  she  had  been  a  nun.  She 
said  for  twenty  years,  but  she  didn’t  seem 
to  want  to  tell  me  why.  I  really  was  cur¬ 
ious  but  decided  not  to  say  anymore.  I 
had  to  feel  sorry  for  her  on  account  of  the 
kind  of  life  she  led.  It’s  too  bad  when 
people  are  so  insecure  that  they  have  to 
use  some  kind  of  device  like  a  convent 
to  escape  from  life.  They  really  must  be 
afraid  to  live  in  the  world  among  normal 
people.  I  was  beginning  to  feel  depressed, 
so  I  decided  not  to  talk  to  her  for  a  while. 
I  checked  my  watch;  it  was  2:30 — only 
seven  more  hours  to  go.  I  pushed  the 
little  button  that  lets  the  seat  go  back  and 
decided  to  try  and  nap. 

I  was  beginning  to  doze  off  when  I 
heard  the  conductor  announcing  Rich¬ 
mond.  A  few  minutes  later,  I  heard  a 
frightful  clamor  behind  me.  Coming 
down  the  aisle  was  a  Negro  woman  laden 
with  baggage  and  parcels.  Behind  her 
was  a  small  child  who  looked  about  four 
years  old.  Inevitably,  they  took  the  empty 
seat  across  the  aisle  from  me.  That’s  why 
I  hate  aisle  seats.  I  was  sure  I’d  never  be 
able  to  sleep,  so  I  just  lay  there  and 
watched  them.  The  woman  must  have 
been  about  forty  years  old — maybe  it  was 
only  because  she  was  tired,  but  she  cer¬ 
tainly  looked  too  old  to  have  a  small  boy 
like  that.  But  then  I’ve  always  heard  that 
Negroes  are  prolific  child  bearers,  and 


most  of  them  are  on  relief.  The  woman 
was  more  spectacular  for  her  dirtiness  than 
for  her  age.  She  had  on  a  very  dirty  yel¬ 
low  dress  (I  think  it  was  cotton),  with  a 
button  missing  at  her  breast.  The  place 
where  the  button  should  have  been  gaped 
open  to  show  her  slip.  She  had  on  some 
kind  of  outrageous  hat;  in  one  hand  she 
held  a  shoebox  lunch,  and  in  the  other,  a 
bunch  of  peacock  feathers.  I  know  that 
this  sounds  ridiculous,  but  there  must 
have  been  ten  or  eleven  of  them.  I  couldn’t 
imagine  where  she  had  gotten  peacock 
feathers  or  what  she  wanted  them  for. 
She  carefully  tucked  her  son,  whom  she 
called  Raymond,  in  the  seat  by  the  win¬ 
dow.  In  contrast  to  his  mother,  he  was 
immaculately  dressed  in  a  suit  and  was  a 
rather  appealing-looking  child,  I  thought. 
Then  he  turned  on  one  of  the  little  lights 
above  the  seat,  and  it  shone  right  in  my 
eyes. 

I  heard  him  whisper  loudly,  “Mama, 
that  old  lady  over  there  is  looking  at  us.” 
Of  course,  I  immediately  turned  away, 
but  you  can  imagine  my  indignation  at 
being  called  old.  Fifty-one  is  certainly  not 
old.  I  never  have  liked  children  to  be 
smart-alecks.  I  was  about  to  doze  off 
again,  when  I  heard  that  Negro  woman 
begin  to  cough  violently.  I’m  sure  she 
woke  up  the  whole  train;  at  least  I  was 
wide-awake  again,  so  I  decided  to  talk 
to  the  nun  some  more.  She  was  just  sit¬ 
ting  there  quietly,  and  the  way  that  wom¬ 
an  was  coughing,  I  knew  she  wasn’t 
asleep. 

“I’ve  had  a  terrible  week,”  I  said. 
“Oh?” 

“Yes,  I’ve  been  to  a  funeral,  and  now 
I’m  on  my  way  home.  An  old  school 
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friend  of  mine  died,  and  although  I  hadn’t 
seen  her  for  years,  I  was  afraid  that  no 
one  would  come  to  her  funeral,  so  I  de¬ 
cided  to  come  down  and  stay  with  her 
parents.  They  were  glad  to  have  me  too. 
I’ve  never  done  so  much  running  around 
before  in  my  life,  what  with  picking  out 
the  wreaths  and  the  coffin  and  all.”  She 
didn’t  ask  me  any  questions,  but  then,  I 
guess  she  didn’t  want  to  pry.  I’ve  heard 
that  you  have  to  be  rather  hesitant  if  you’re 
a  nun. 

“I  live  with  my  mother  and  father  in 
Philadelphia,”  I  said.  “I’ve  taken  good 
care  of  them  for  years  now.  It’s  almost 
touching  to  see  how  they  depend  on  me.” 
She  still  didn’t  say  anything.  “I  suppose 
you’re  wondering  why  I’m  not  married. 
Oh,  don’t  look  so  embarrassed!  I  don’t 
mind  telling  you  at  all — really  I  don’t 
I  had  plenty  of  opportunities,  but  I  never 
felt  right  about  leaving  Mama  and  Papa 
alone.  They  need  me.” 

“What  kind  of  work  do  you  do.^”  she 
asked  me.  As  if  caring  for  my  parents 
for  thirty  years  weren’t  work  enough! 

“Well,  just  being  at  home  is  a  full¬ 
time  job,”  I  replied.  “It’s  funny  about 
my  mother.  As  old  as  she  is,  she  still 
insists  on  doing  all  of  the  cooking  and 
would  do  the  cleaning  too,  if  I  let  her. 
Papa  still  works  for  the  railroad.  He’s  a 
station  master.  They  both  really  enjoy 
the  places  I  take  them  and  the  things  we 
do  together.  We  always  go  to  the  movies 
at  least  once  a  week.”  As  soon  as  I’d  said 
that,  I  felt  ashamed,  because  I  knew  that 
the  nun  was  not  able  to  do  the  things 
like  attend  movies  or  go  to  museums  or 
play  cards.  Besides,  I  was  beginning  to 
feel  a  little  stiff,  so  I  got  up  and  walked 


to  the  ladies’  room.  I  noticed  that  it  was 

3:30- 

When  I  came  back,  the  nun  seemed  to 
be  asleep,  and  the  Negro  woman  wasn’t 
coughing  anymore,  so  I  decided  to  take 
a  little  nap.  I  was  just  beginning  to  doze 
off,  when  the  conductor  began  shouting, 
“Washington!”  The  nun  gently  shook  my 
arm.  “Excuse  me,”  she  said.  “This  is 
my  stop.”  I  was  a  little  sorry  to  see  her 
go,  because  I  hadn’t  asked  her  half  the 
things  I  had  wanted  to.  As  she  left  I  said, 
“Have  a  good  time  at  your  mother’s!” 
At  last  I  had  the  whole  seat  to  myself,  so 
I  put  the  arm  down  (the  one  that  sep¬ 
arates  A  from  B),  and  stretched  out  as 
well  as  I  could.  It’s  a  good  thing  I’m  a 
short  person,  or  my  legs  would  have 
been  dreadfully  cramped. 

I  actually  did  get  some  sleep,  surpris¬ 
ing  as  it  is.  The  Negro  woman  across  the 
aisle  was  slumbering  restlessly,  snoring 
every  few  breaths  or  so.  It  wasn’t  nearly 
so  loud  as  the  cough,  so  I  guess  I  must 
have  slept  for  several  hours,  because  when 
I  woke  again,  daylight  was  peeping  in 
under  the  dark  green  shades.  According 
to  my  watch,  it  was  7:00  A.M.  I  felt  a 
little  achey  in  the  joints — after  all,  sleep¬ 
ing  in  such  a  cramped-up  fashion  is  not 
very  good  for  people.  I  forgot  to  men¬ 
tion  my  dream.  I  rarely  ever  dream.  My 
sleep  is  as  sound  and  as  deep  now  as  it 
was  when  I  was  a  girl.  They  say  that 
you  can  sleep  like  that  only  when  you 
have  an  innocent,  untroubled  mind.  I 
dreamed  that  I  was  on  a  train — but  it 
wasn’t  really  a  train,  it  was  a  bus,  and 
it  kept  stopping.  I  kept  trying  to  get  off 
at  every  stop,  but  they  kept  telling  me 
there  was  no  time.  The  last  thing  I  can 
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Pat  Ellstrom 


remember  was  that  the  mm  was  chasing 
me  up  and  down  the  aisle  with  a  bunch 
of  peacock  feathers  in  her  hand.  Now 
wasn’t  that  strange?  I  couldn’t  remember 
having  eaten  anything  out  of  the  way, 
but  when  I  looked  up  at  the  baggage 
rack  and  saw  that  Negro  woman’s  pea¬ 
cock  feathers,  it  gave  me  a  queer  feeling, 
I  can  assure  you. 

Most  of  the  people  around  me  were 
still  asleep — -even  the  four  children  behind 
me.  I  got  up  and  took  down  my  over¬ 
night  case  which  contained  a  change  of 
clothes,  a  tooth  brush,  talcum  powder, 
and  other  personals,  and  went  to  the 
ladies’  room.  I  felt  much  more  like  myself 
after  I  had  washed  my  face  and  changed 
into  my  yellow  print  dress.  The  dress  is 
my  parent’s  favorite,  and  I  thought  it 
would  be  nice  to  surprise  them  by  wear¬ 
ing  it  when  I  got  off  the  train.  It  has  a 
little  snag  near  the  hem,  but  you  can 
hardly  see  it. 

When  I  got  back  to  my  seat,  the  train 
was  stopping  in  Baltimore,  and  the  Ne¬ 
groes  were  awake.  The  woman  looked 
even  more  tired  and  old  in  the  daylight. 
The  little  boy  was  complaining  about  be¬ 
ing  hungry,  which  reminded  me  that  I 
hadn’t  eaten  for  a  long  time.  I  was 
tempted  to  go  to  the  dining  car  for  break¬ 
fast,  but  it  would  be  silly  for  me  to  spend 
the  money  when  I  would  be  home  in  two 
hours.  Besides,  their  food  costs  too  much 
money  anyway.  The  Negro  woman  stood 
up  unsteadily  and  got  down  her  shoe 
box  lunch.  I  thought  for  a  minute  she 
was  going  to  faint. 

“What’s  wrong.  Mommy?”  asked  Ray¬ 
mond.  His  voice  was  thin  and  high- 
pitched. 


“I  don’t  feel  very  well,  Raymond.  But 
don’t  worry.  I’m  all  right.  Let’s  have  break¬ 
fast.”  Out  of  her  shoe  box  she  took  a 
cold  hot  dog  (It  must  have  been  cold 
after  having  been  in  the  box  all  night)  in 
a  bun  which  had  been  plastered  with 
mustard.  She  gave  it  to  Raymond,  but 
she  didn’t  eat  any  herself.  By  now  I  was 
about  to  be  sick.  I  couldn’t  imagine  feed¬ 
ing  that  child  such  fare  for  breakfast.  It 
isn’t  good  for  the  mind.  Pretty  soon  he 
had  a  yellow  smear  around  his  mouth; 
it  made  a  rather  ghastly  effect  caked 
against  his  chocolate-colored  skin. 

I  was  sorry  that  I  hadn’t  brought  any¬ 
thing  to  read,  because  I  didn’t  have  any¬ 
one  to  talk  to.  The  Negro  woman  was 
almost  asleep  again,  but  her  little  boy  had 
pulled  up  the  shade  and  let  the  bright 
sun  come  in — shining  in  her  eyes  and 
mine.  He  was  excited  about  being  able 
to  look  out  of  the  window,  and  for  a  long 
time  kept  his  face  pressed  to  the  glass. 
I  noticed  that  when  he  turned  back  to 
his  mother,  he  left  a  yellow  smear  on  the 
window. 

For  the  next  hour  or  so  he  kept  asking 
his  mother  questions  about  all  the  things 
he  saw.  She  didn’t  even  raise  her  head 
to  look  and  just  muttered  things  to  keep 
him  happy.  She  gave  him  another  hot 
dog  to  eat,  and  then  she  began  to  moan 
and  writhe.  Raymond  was  quietly  eating 
his  hot  dog,  paying  little  attention  to  his 
mother.  I  felt  sorry  for  her,  but  there 
wasn’t  anything  I  could  do.  A  few  min¬ 
utes  later  she  was  still  again. 

I  was  really  beginning  to  get  hungry, 
and  kept  imagining  the  good  breakfast 
Mama  would  have  ready  for  me.  The 
porter  walked  through  and  took  my  pil- 
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low  away,  but  it  was  all  right  because  I 
was  too  excited  to  sleep  anymore.  Shortly 
after  that,  at  a  quarter  to  nine  exactly, 
the  conductor  shouted:  “Philadelphia,  fif¬ 
teen  minutes!  All  bags  for  Philadelphia!” 
I  pointed  to  my  suitcases,  and  the  Negro 
woman  pointed  to  hers  too.  The  porter 
took  her  bags  first,  I  noticed.  She  gave 
Raymond  the  peacock  feathers  to  hold. 

The  train  shished  loudly  to  a  stop — oh, 
I  forgot  to  mention  that  I  had  to  change 
trains.  I  don’t  really  live  in  Philadelphia, 
but  in  a  little  town  about  thirty  miles 
away.  The  local  train  that  I  had  to  catch 
left  the  Philadelphia  station  at  eight  min¬ 
utes  past  nine — anyway,  the  train  stopped, 
and  I  made  a  hurried  check  of  the  seat 
and  floor  to  make  sure  I  hadn’t  forgotten 
anything.  I  took  one  of  the  little  pamph¬ 
lets  about  trains  to  show  Mama  and  Papa, 
and  started  out.  I  found  myself  directly 
behind  the  Negro  woman  who  was  hav¬ 
ing  real  difficulty  in  walking.  Ahead  of 
her  marched  Raymond,  proudly  waving 
the  peacock  feathers. 

I  reached  the  steps  when  suddenly  the 
Negro  woman  collapsed  in  front  of  me. 
I  checked  my  watch  which  said  five  min¬ 
utes  past  nine.  People  were  milling  all 


around,  and  someone  was  yelling,  “Get 
the  doctor!  This  woman  is  sick!” 

Her  son  was  bending  over  her,  peacock 
feathers  scattered  all  around,  his  little 
face  screwed-up  and  frightened.  “Mama, 
what’s  the  matter.'’  Mama!” 

I  looked  around  and  saw  that  there  were 
plenty  of  people,  and  I  didn’t  see  any¬ 
thing  I  could  do,  and  Mama  and  Papa 
would  worry — so  I  left  her  lying  there  and 
hurried  away.  I  felt  sorry  for  her,  but  as 
I  said,  there  was  nothing  I  could  do.  I 
ran  as  fast  as  I  could  up  the  stairs  to  the 
level  where  the  local  trains  were  running. 
It  was  exactly  eight  minutes  past  nine. 
There  was  an  elderly  gentleman  running 
close  behind  me,  puffing  dreadfully.  We 
arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the  train  chug 
away.  The  next  one  wasn’t  due  until 
9:30,  so  we  both  collapsed  on  a  bench  to 
wait. 

After  I  got  my  breath,  I  looked  over  at 
the  old  man,  who  appeared  to  be  a  polite 
sort,  and  as  I  hadn’t  talked  to  anyone  for 
just  hours,  I  decided  to  strike  up  a  con¬ 
versation. 

“Hello,”  I  said.  “My  name  is  Miss 
Alma  Tuttle,  and  I’m  on  my  way  home 
from  a  funeral.” 


Fred  Chappell 


THE  GOLDEN  HOOK 


Chapter  ^  of  a  novel  in  progress 


Himself,  the  Emperor  Augustus,  was 
born  September  23,  63  B.C.  This  day  is 
under  the  sign  of  Libra,  the  Scales,  but 
Sextilus  was  the  month  of  his  greatest 
triumphs,  and  the  Senate  voted  that  Sex¬ 
tilus  be  renamed  Augustus.  And  this  was 
the  month  in  which  my  grandfather  was 
born.  One  of  the  favorite  maxims  of  Au¬ 
gustus  was:  “He  who  goes  a-fishing  with 
a  golden  hook  will  catch  nothing  nearly 
so  valuable  as  that  which  he  chances.” 
To  this  my  grandfather  would  subscribe, 
and  so  must  I,  although  I  recognize  that 
it  is  in  a  way  sacrilegious.  This  ministry 
of  the  Gospel  is  not  for  the  timorous. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  prudence  is 
its  own  reward,  and  it  is  for  this  heresy 
that  I  condemn  myself.  Let  It  be.  I  can 
face  hell,  I  think,  with  more  composure 
than  I  could  face  any  single  day  of  my 
past  come  back  to  accost  me,  through 
which  I  would  have  once  more  to  survive. 
Nietzsche  remarked  that  to  want  an  in¬ 
stant  of  one’s  past  returned  is  to  want  it 


all  returned — not  just  the  enjoyment  of 
the  moment,  but  also  one’s  regrets  and 
fears  which  are  coexistent  with  this  enjoy¬ 
ment — but  even  this  does  not  state  the 
whole  case:  for  to  wish  a  past  instant  re¬ 
turned  is  to  wish  for  death.  The  past  is 
an  eternally  current  danger,  in  effect,  a 
suicide.  We  desire  the  past,  we  call  to  it 
just  as  men  who  have  fallen  overboard  an 
ocean  liner  call,  because  we  must  predict 
the  future.  But  this  prediction,  which  is 
most  necessitous,  we  cannot  achieve.  We 
back  into  the  future,  and  are  blind  to 
what  happens  until  it  has  already  occurred. 
Then  we  only  see  it  receding,  meta-  : 
morphosing  with  distance  and  distorted 
with  memory’s  impure  Doppler  effect.  As 
far  as  event  is  concerned,  the  mind  is  an 
isolated  citadel  standing  in  a  desert.  Miles  I 
of  sand  surround  it.  A  starry  sky  stretches  1 
overhead.  The  face  of  God  never  leans  I 
toward  it,  and  in  the  desert  nothing  j 
moves.  The  citadel  itself  is  peopled  only  j 
with  thin  ghosts. 
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An  acquaintance  once  told  me  that  he 
read  a  translation  of  the  Iliad  when  he  was 
about  ten  years  old,  and  that  his  mother 
died  when  he  was  nine.  He  can  remem¬ 
ber  Achilles  better  than  he  can  remember 
his  mother.  He  has  never  read  the  book 
since,  and  I  am  almost  certain  he  is  afraid 
to.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  the  past  is: 
it  is  not  unchanging.  It  grows  up  soon 
with  weeds  and  underbrush  like  a  dan¬ 
gerous  trail.  It  sours  and  rots  like  old 
meat  in  the  mind.  It  is  a  huge  sea  with 
titanic  currents — like  any  sea.  And  he 
who  fishes  it  must  use  a  golden  hook,  he 
must  plunge  himself  as  bait  into  its  depths, 
and  if  his  past  does  not  devour  and  de¬ 
stroy  him  wholly,  his  luck  is  insuperable. 
The  self  is  the  golden  hook  which  is  too 
valuable  to  cast  into  former  days;  no  line  is 
strong  enough  to  hold  it  to  the  present 
and  to  the  hope  of  futurity  once  the  cast 
is  made.  The  self  is  very  precious,  too; 
it  is  only  with  the  self,  open-eyed  and 
sober,  that  we  can  accept  Christ  and  the 
salvation  of  God.  I  do  not  trust  another; 
I  do  not  trust  a  book,  a  rock,  a  stream; 
I  do  not  trust  my  friendly  Doppelganger 
who  ranges  my  dreams  and  daydreams: 


these  are  all  traitors,  and  they  will  murder 
me  with  the  Judas  kiss  of  the  unconscious. 
Sleep,  the  night,  belong  to  the  unconscious, 
but  one  must  take  care  to  cut  it  off,  like 
an  electric  light,  at  dawn.  The  day  has 
no  business  with  the  belly  of  the  mind. 
For  when  the  mind  dies,  it  goes  belly  up, 
a  poisoned  fish,  the  sickly  white  of  the 
unconscious  nakedly  displayed. 

Put  it  this  way:  you  don’t  plow  with 
a  tiger;  you  don’t  hide  your  money  in  a 
furnace.  Blake  said,  “The  tigers  of  wrath 
are  wiser  than  the  horses  of  instruction,” 
but  if  what  he  said  is  true,  it  is  better 
that  we  remain  stupid.  One  hears  that  he 
must  be  sensitive  and  empathic  to  the 
conditions  of  others.  But  one  can  be  so 
sensitive  that  he  is  helpless,  a  mere  pin¬ 
cushion,  a  professional  virtim.  Mark  the 
difference  between  pity  and  compassion. 
Do  not  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself; 
love  him  as  your  brother.  One  loves  one¬ 
self  too  dangerously.  Pity  is  hypochondria. 
Narcissism,  one  must  love  men  as  one 
loves  brothers:  with  the  fine  edge  of  a 
love,  a  razor  dividing  affections  and  hate. 

Take  yourself  up. 

.  .  .  My  sermon  clanks  shut. 


]im  Carpenter 


THE  STRANGE  STORY 


OF  MR.  DO  AND  THE 
NURSERY  SCHOOL 


That  little  playground  steamed  up  and  boiled  over 
with  living  children.  It  was  a  small  sunny  time 
on  a  certain  Saturday  afternoon.  The  chime 
and  mumble  of  shouts,  mixed,  moved  out  and  over 
to  shake  green  leaves  on  hot-barked  trees. 

Around  that  sphere  of  white-hot  life  Do  moved 
like  death.  Like  death  Do  stalked  the  outer  limits 
of  that  sphere.  Objectivity  permits 
detachment.  He  was  objective.  The  Method  behooved 
converting  fire  and  feeling  into  fact 

and  figure.  Logic  and  math  can  then  be  used 
to  reach  the  instructive  end.  Do  dug  through 
to  essences,  as  Aristotle  would  have  him  do, 
and  if  a  crying  child  made  him  confused, 
or  some  sharp  laughter  tangled  in  his  hair 

He’d  collect  himself  and  find  her  age,  her  height, 
her  sociometric  index,  and  try  to  glean 
how  far  she  was  above  or  below  the  mean. 

Do  walked  among  the  tumbled  group.  For  light 
His  Professor  was  with  him,  in  a  sense. 

They  stopped  where  a  group  of  children  were  doing  a  dance. 
The  Prof  said,  “see  that  boy?  The  one  named  Tom? 

He  has  a  schizophrenogenic  mom.” 

He  scratched  and  sighed,  “He  hasn’t  got  a  chance.” 

Do  wrote  it  down  and  then  went  on. 
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Busy  with  paper  and  pencil,  nearly  through 
with  his  report,  he  suddenly  felt  a  change. 

A  subtle  thing,  really  very  strange. 

Behind  his  eyes  a  wildness  formed  and  grew. 

He  stood  stock-still,  his  paper  slipped  and  fell. 

Just  what  it  was  he’s  never  been  able  to  tell. 

Perhaps  he  was  enveloped  by  the  crowd, 

or  the  sun  caused  some  red  dress  to  sing  too  loud — 

but  Do  heard  some  new  fact  ringing  like  a  bell. 

He  saw  things  with  a  strangely  different  view. 

Do  felt  them  breathe  and  laughed  their  laughs.  He 
and  the  children  were  one  and  the  fact  he  knew 
was  that  he  would  die  and  they  would  too. 

He  saw  his  past  and  future  in  that  sea. 

“You  are  actors  in  the  play,” 

he  stood  tall  and  said,  “and  as  for  the  play 
I  know  it  better  than  you  actors  do. 

After  this  act,  another.  You’ll  follow  it  through 
with  a  will  as  if  you  willed  it.  This  sunny  day 
secretly  is  wearing  thin  and  soon  will  end.” 

Do  felt  a  private  terror  at  the  scene. 

He  looked  around,  the  Professor  wasn’t  there. 

He  was  quite  alone.  He  held  despair 
in  place  of  his  {x;ncil  in  his  hand.  Between 
his  birth  and  death  he  saw  the  path 

they  had  in  common,  the  common  play, 

and  the  final  act  all  plays  have  in  common — 

the  falling  of  the  curtain.  He  ran  and  spun, 

moved  by  the  movement  of  the  group.  He  saw  the  way 

the  stranger  children  moved  toward  death,  and  burned 

the  fiery  feeling  into  dust.  With  screams  and  clouts 
the  children  moved.  Do  felt  his  body  fall  away 
to  dust.  “Move  me!”  he  cried.  “What  I  say 
is  true  until  you  drown  it  out  with  shouts 
and  smother  it  dead  with  kisses  aiul  kicks.” 


Nor  her t  Artzt 


A  SONG  IN 


THREE /four 


jor  Paige 

Tonight  the  wind  blows  cold 
Elm  leaves  are  crying  fear 
on  the  hard  ground.  At  old 
Mandy’s  pond,  by  the  deer 

mill  road,  tufts  of  white  frost 
beard,  like  granddaddy’s  face, 
the  gray-brown  mold.  And  lost 
in  this  December  night,  the  grace 

of  fall  wanderings  and  cedar  beds 
we  knew.  Only  Cooper’s  hawk 
remains,  but  no  creature  treads 
soft  or  runs  before  our  talk. 

These  changes  we  forsee;  expense 
from  our  autumn  sights  is  small. 

In  a  later  day  the  innocence 
of  cedars  shall  fail — that  is  all. 

So  with  love:  though  freezing  rains 
pearl  on  the  tree  where  the  blue  jays 
gibed  our  rest,  the  mind  sustains 
its  wintry  losses  under  an  icy  glaze. 


Baby  Bens  shattering  sedative  sleep; 

A  swallow  and  gulp  with  egg  on  face. 

A  horn  to  begin,  then 
Black  stacks  vomiting  profitable  poisons. 

Push!  Press!  Stamp!  for  nine  numbering  hours. 

Another  horn  to  stop. 
A  thin,  dark  line,  groping  molelike 
And  falling  into  beds,  too  weary  to  think. 

The  clang  begins  another  day; 

The  horn  another  nine. 


Bill  Woodruff 


MINX 


You  took  my  words  as  treasures, 

Held  me  hollowly  in  your  long  palm. 

I  felt  them  there  so  anxiously, 

Too  close;  I  put  them  half-away. 

But  you  had  them  now  in  eyes 
Where  you  keep  an  untouched  tower. 
I  dream  alone  beside  it. 

Now  your  dry  conceited  smiling 
Paces  over  and  over  my  eyes; 

You  are  so  quick  to  spit 
And  growl  back  tbe  words 
I  thought  forgotten. 


MUSE 


Will  1  remember  your  willowpale  hand. 

Sweeping  and  driving  in  tongue  and  eye 

With  whiting  force  in  every  May 

While  now  you  scourge  me  wdth  trees  and  sand 

And  I  dream  in  a  pearl-barley  land 

that  billows  like  a  silken  pillow 

To  float  like  chaff  in  airy  haze.? 

A  snow-owl  whiter  than  any  sand 
Flaps  sharp  as  razor  in  the  air. 

Cuts  the  sky  to  whiter  ribbons 
That  tassel  all  my  dreams  and  wear 
Your  rowan  beauty  in  flagrant  use. 

I  will  not  remember  her  braids  and  bands. 
Moving  in  sunlight  through  willow  strands. 


Esat  Kadaster 


AN  EYE-WITNESS 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LAST  DAYS 
THAT  LED  TO  THE  TURKISH 
REVOLUTION  OF  1960 


There  was  a  very  tense  feeling  in  the 
air.  But  the  first  time  I  was  aware  of 
anything  extraordinary  was  when  I  turned 
to  radio  B.B.C.  by  chance.  The  British 
radio  was  announcing  that  martial  law  had 
been  declared  in  Istanbul  and  Angara.  I 
did  not  believe  it.  Later,  that  night,  Men- 
deres  made  a  very  stern  talk  over  the 
radio.  He  said  that  a  few  students  dem¬ 
onstrating  were  really  “childish  hoodlums” 
who  were  trying  to  create  an  uneasy  at¬ 
mosphere  in  the  heaven  of  our  country. 

The  next  morning  I  saw  mounted  sol¬ 
diers  and  guards  at  key  points.  At  school 
we  heard  that  a  demonstration  had  taken 
place  in  Istanbul,  that  Professor  Siddik 
Sami  Onar,  rector  of  the  University  and 
teacher  of  law  was  dragged  on  the  ground 
by  the  policemen  and  that  students  were 
killed  by  the  police  in  a  fight  after  they 
left  the  university  campus.  We  heard  that 
army  units  were  supporting  the  students 
by  letting  them  escape  from  the  concen¬ 
tration  camps.  There  were  rumors  that 
some  students  were  killed  or  beaten  by  the 
police  and  left  in  ditches.  The  faculties 
of  law  and  political  science  were  ordered 
to  be  closed  in  Ankara,  but  students  were 
to  gather  and  commemorate  the  dead  com¬ 
patriots  who  were  shot  the  day  before  in 
Istanbul.  At  noon,  we  noticed  new  forces 
speeding  in  the  direction  of  the  faculties. 
I  quickly  drove  with  a  friend  towards  the 


direction  where  shooting  was  coming 
from.  What  I  saw  was  horrible.  The 
main  road  was  blocked.  When  I  went 
around  side  streets  and  climbed  the  roof 
of  a  train  station,  I  discovered  a  large 
crowd  looking  in  the  same  direction.  The 
Turkish  flag  was  lowered  to  half  mast  on 
the  pole  of  the  faculty  of  political  science. 
A  few  students  who  had  escaped  came 
and  told  what  had  happened.  While  I 
was  looking  at  the  assorted  soldiers,  po¬ 
licemen,  firemen,  and  ambulances,  I 
learned  the  following: 

The  students  of  the  faculty  of  law  had 
gathered  that  morning  at  9:30  to  stand 
in  silence  for  the  memory  of  the  dead. 
The  police  had  dispersed  them.  At  noon, 
the  sister  faculty’s  students  had  gathered 
in  the  garden.  The  police  chief  arrived 
at  the  scene.  They  were  asking  Menderes 
to  resign.  Then  came  the  martial  law 
commander.  He  asked  the  students  to 
disperse.  They  said  they  would  if  he 
resigned.  He  cursed  them,  and  mounted 
police  with  clubs,  revolvers,  and  swords 
made  a  charge  at  the  university  steps.  The 
students  retreated  into  the  building  and 
made  a  barricade  at  the  door.  The  fire¬ 
men  used  water  to  make  them  come  out; 
they  answered  with  the  fire  hoses  in  the 
building.  Furthermore,  someone  cut  the 
fire  hose  of  the  firemen  and  pushed  the 
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truck,  causing  the  fire  truck  to  crash  down 
the  street.  The  students  were  defending 
themselves  by  throwing  from  the  win¬ 
dows  pieces  of  coal  which  the  girls 
brought  from  the  basement  in  their  skirts. 
The  commander  told  the  captain  to  give 
the  order  to  shoot,  but  he  refused.  The 
lieutenant  refused  also.  Finally  he  gave 
the  order  himself.  The  soldiers  were  cry¬ 
ing  as  they  were  shooting.  They  lowered 
their  guns.  First  the  top  floor,  then  the 
one  below  that.  A  girl  fell  from  the  bal¬ 
cony.  The  police,  meanwhile,  broke  into 
the  building,  and  captured  the  students 
who  were  hiding  under  the  desks  in  the 
classrooms.  Girls  were  beaten  just  equally. 
One  of  them  lost  her  eyesight  after  being 
hit  on  the  head  with  a  club.  When  I 
arrived  at  the  scene,  the  bullet  holes  on 
the  walls  were  visible.  Those  who  were 
wounded  were  taken  by  ambulances  while 
those  who  were  not  were  stacked  in  the 
police  jeeps. 

Later  that  day  1  learned  more.  In  Is¬ 
tanbul,  the  police  had  entered  the  uni¬ 
versity  building  similarly.  (Under  former 
laws  they  had  not  been  allowed  to  enter 
a  university  unless  called  by  the  dean  of 
the  faculty.)  They  had  dragged  students 
on  the  ground,  pulling  with  jeeps,  and 
they  had  charged  on  them  with  revolvers 
just  as  in  the  cowboy  movies.  The  stu¬ 
dents  were  defending  themselves  with 
stones.  Many  policemen  did  not  have  ser¬ 
ial  numbers,  which  meant  that  they  were 
not  real  policemen  but  partisans,  and 
they  were  led  by  special  policemen  who 
were  known  to  be  sadists  and  who  were 
referred  to  as  “gestajK).”  Later,  we  learned 
of  Celal  Bayar’s  orders  over  telephone  and 
wireless  to  destroy  all  protesting  students. 


We  were  told  the  code  message  “555K.” 
That  meant  a  meeting  in  the  Kizilay 
square  at  5-5-60  at  5  o’clock.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  had  learned  of  it  too  and  had 
decided  to  stage  a  counter  demonstration 
by  gathering  people  who  would  applaude 
Menderes.  Menderes  came  to  the  scene 
with  Bayar  and  Dr.  Gedik.  (the  minister 
of  the  interior  who  committed  suicide 
after  the  revolution  by  jumping  through 
the  windows  of  the  room  in  which  he  was 
kept  under  custody.)  After  a  few  ap¬ 
plauses,  however,  he  was  greeted  in  other 
terms.  Bayar  and  Gedik  departed  very 
soon.  But  Menderes  was  hissed  and 
pushed  a  lot  before  he  could  get  away. 
That  night  he  made  a  more  venomous 
speech  over  the  radio,  but  his  words  were 
spoken  in  a  very  shaky  voice. 

A  few  days  later  I  participated  in  the 
cadets’  march  in  protest  which  was  the 
first  military  demonstration  against  the 
government.  For  my  efforts  I  was  re¬ 
warded  with  a  tear  gas  bomb  and  barely 
escaped  capture.  However,  it  was  grand, 
with  10,000  people  joining  the  military 
cadets  in  singing  revolutionary  songs.  The 
next  morning  the  radios  were  giving  the 
following  message.  “The  Turkish  armed 
forces  have  taken  over.  Don’t  leave  your 
radios.  Don’t  go  out  into  the  streets.’’ 

People,  however,  were  rejoicing  too 
much  to  be  confined  to  their  houses.  The 
military  cadets  had  been  the  main  force 
in  taking  over  Ankara.  The  members  of 
the  National  Unity  Committee  had  done 
a  perfect  job.  The  revolution  was  very 
eflScient. 

The  exact  happenings  of  the  night  of 
the  actual  revolution  are  too  long  and 
intricate  to  be  discussed  here  briefly. 


Lou  Hic/{s 


BOOK  RE  V  I  EW 


No  More  War!  Linus  Pauling,  Apollo 
Editions,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1962, 
I1.75.  Reviewed  by  Lou  Hicks. 

This  is  a  book  by  a  scientist  who  differs 
in  many  ways  from  another  scientist,  Ed¬ 
ward  Teller.  Dr.  Teller  (as  readers  of 
Life  and  Saturday  Evening  Post  know) 
writes  polemically,  ruggedly,  vividly,  and 
metaphorically.  Dr.  Pauling  writes  in  a 
grimly  restrained  manner,  painfully,  with¬ 
out  image,  with  little  metaphor.  Teller 
writes  in  a  style  appropriate  to  a  Luce 
publication.  Pauling,  apparently  in  a  poig¬ 
nant  effort  to  reach  a  wider  audience  than 
that  reached  by  Life  magazine,  here  writes 
in  a  language  so  simple  as  to  be  almost 
patronizing.  (He  insists  on  referring  to 
“good  genes”  and  “bad  genes.”) 

Stylistic  matters  aside,  however,  anyone 
who  actually  possesses  the  objectivity 
which  this  writer  is  desperately  attempting 
to  feign  will,  probably,  be  convinced  by 
many  of  Pauling’s  arguments.  Most  minds 
here  have  been  coached  to  check  for  doc¬ 


umentation  of  sources.  Teller  does  not 
staunch  the  flow  of  his  rhetoric  by  pe¬ 
dantically  stating  the  sources  of  all  of  his 
information.  He  occasionally  refers  to  the 
AEG,  but  this  true  genre  is  that  of  the 
undocumented  quotable  quote:  “The 
worldwide  fallout  is  as  dangerous  to  hu¬ 
man  health  as  being  one  ounce  over¬ 
weight,”  said  Dr.  Teller  in  1958.  “Radia¬ 
tion  from  test  fallout  might  be  slightly 
harmful  for  humans.  It  might  be  slightly 
beneficial,  or  have  no  effect  at  all,”  said 
Dr.  Teller  in  1962. 

Dr.  Pauling  patiently  and  soberly  ques¬ 
tions  epigram  after  epigram  released  by 
Teller,  by  Libby  (AEC’s  scientist),  and 
by  civil  defense  authorities  who  use  Teller 
and  Libby  as  sources.  He  documents  his 
arguments  at  every  turn  of  inference.  And 
he  repeatedly  concludes  with  the  careful 
remark:  ‘So  this  statement,  as  we  now 
see,  is  not  valid.’ 

Pauling’s  book  was  originally  released 
in  1958;  this  1962  edition  has  been  en¬ 
larged  but  little.  However,  since  the  ad- 
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vocates  of  a  balance  of  terror  have  largely 
reiterated  their  beliefs  (rather  than 
amended  them)  between  1958  and  1962, 
Pauling’s  arguments  attack  most  state¬ 
ments  to  be  found  in,  for  example,  Legacy 
of  Hiroshima. 

The  bulk  of  No  More  War!  is  not, 
however,  specifically  devoted  to  refutation 
of  the  prophets  of  happiness.  There  is  a 
chapter  on  radiation  and  disease  and  a 
chapter  on  radiation  and  heredity.  These 
topics  arc  generally  glossed  over  at  good 
speed  by  authors  of  articles  called  “How 
YOU  Can  Survive  the  Bomb,”  etc.  There 
is  little  refutation  in  these  chapters  by 
Pauling,  because  in  regard  to  such  topics, 
the  optimists  have  generally  chosen  to 
omit,  rather  than  to  disagree.  Pauling 
here  summarizes  the  results  of  numerous 
studies  focused  on  radiation  mutation  and 
radiation  disease.  Some  of  the  studies 
were  done  by  the  author,  some  by  other 
western  scientists,  and  some,  of  course, 
by  Japanese  scientists. 

Other  topics  are  also  covered.  There 
are  chapters  on  the  nature  of  nuclear  war 
and  on  the  nature  of  fallout.  And  there 
is  a  chapter  on  the  scientists’  appeal  for 
peace.  Pauling  is  only  one  of  an  aston¬ 
ishingly  large  number  of  Nobel  laureates 
who,  when  faced  with  the  disquieting 
might  of  modern  weaponry,  have  assented 
to  an  essentially  pacifistic  ethics  and  poli¬ 
tics.  This  basic  pacifism  may  prove  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  some  Americans. 

Pauling  and  the  other  laureates  would 
basically  agree  with  the  recent  comment 
of  Dr.  J.  D.  Bernal,  a  western  communist; 
“The  survivors  of  nuclear  war  would  envy 
the  dead.”  This  agreement  will  prove  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  some. 


Pauling  would  disagree  with  a  recent 
Duke  Chronicle  editorial  which  empha¬ 
sized  the  unimportance  of  ‘the  essentially 
false  intellectual  issue  of  the  effects  of 
testing,  atmospheric  or  otherwise.’  In  fact, 
most  of  the  arguments  presented  in  Paul¬ 
ing’s  book  run  against  the  grain  of  public 
sentiment. 

One  may  disagree  with  the  inferences, 
the  opinions,  the  ethical  conclusions  ex¬ 
pressed  in  No  More  War!  But  one  is  hard 
put  to  ignore  the  accounts  of  studies  of 
genetic  and  biochemical  results  of  radio¬ 
activity. 

These  experimental  studies  unhappily 
call  to  mind  a  recent  assertion  of  Ameri¬ 
can  political  will  with  regard  to  the  arms 
race.  As  a  political  analyst  recently  ob¬ 
served,  “.  .  .  historical  outcome  is  always 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  unpredictable, 
but  it  [the  nuclear  arms  race]  remains 
nevertheless,  now  as  always,  a  question 
of  political  will,  even  in  our  age  of  rapid 
change  in  military  technology.  The  as¬ 
sertion  of  this  political  will  is  not  just  a 
question  of  the  elite  knowing  what  it 
wants,  and  certainly  not  of  the  “push¬ 
button  experts”  bringing  on  Armageddon 
or  forestalling  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  attitude  of  the  mass  of  the 
population.” 

The  political  will  of  the  mass  of  the 
American  population  was  quite  accurately 
reflected  in  the  recent  executive  decision 
to  resume  atmospheric  testing.  Though 
the  historical  outcome  of  the  decision  is, 
to  be  sure,  uncertain,  this  book  by  Linus 
Pauling  describes  the  inexorable  and  cu¬ 
mulative  biological  and  biochemical  con¬ 
comitants  of  our  decision. 


George  Young 


EXCERPT  FROM  A 


WORK  IN  PROGRESS 
--AS  YET  UNTITLED 


It  was  a  brass  knocker  on  a  white  door 
and  the  sign  in  the  window  said  ROOMS 
FOR  RENT.  I  stood  there,  it  seemed 
hours,  waiting  for  the  footsteps,  man’s 
footsteps,  to  reach  the  door.  I  watched 
how  slowly  the  knob  turned,  almost  as 
slowly  as  my  own  blood  seemed  to  be 
running.  I  began  to  wonder  if  the  door 
would  never  open,  if  the  knob  would  just 
go  on  turning  forever  and  I  would  be 
standing  there  on  the  doorstep,  my  hands 
in  my  pockets,  until  some  strong  wind 
finally  blew  me  away;  and  the  funny  thing 
was  that  I  didn’t  even  care.  I  had  driven 
seven  hundred  miles  that  day,  and  though 
my  thoughts  had  wandered  a  good  deal, 
they  had  usually  returned  to  this  door 
which  John  A1  had  described  for  me  so 
well  in  his  letters,  and  now  that  I  was 
at  that  door,  waiting  for  it  to  open,  wait¬ 
ing  for  John  A1  to  welcome  me  and  shake 
my  hand,  I  was  so  tired  I  couldn’t  care 
less  whether  it  ever  opened  or  not.  Then 
the  door  was  open  and  I  was  looking  into 
the  face  of  a  large  smiling  woman. 

“Yes?”  she  asked,  and  I  noticed  imme¬ 
diately  that  she  had  a  slight  mustache  in 
her  voice.  “Is  there  something  I  can  do  for 
you?  A  room?”  I  just  stood  there  smil¬ 
ing  at  her  and  she  repeated  the  question. 
“Do  you  want  a  room?” 

“No  thank  you,”  I  said.  “I  just  came 
to  see  John  Al.” 

“You  mean  the  picture  painter?” 

“Yes,  doesn’t  he  live  here?  I’m  sure  this 
is  the  right  .  . 

“Well,”  she  cut  in,  “he  used  to  live  here 
but  he  don’t  anymore.  He  moved  on.” 

“Moved?  When?” 

She  put  her  hand  over  her  heart, 


scratched,  and  said  in  her  thick  voice, 
“Oh,  I  guess  it  was  a  couple  of  months 
ago.  Maybe  three.  Yes,  three.  It  was  in 
March  because  that’s  when  Lucille,  my 
daughter,  had  her  baby.”  She  looked  at 
me  for  a  second  and  then  added,  “Oh, 
not  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  that 
of  course.” 

“Well,  did  he  leave  any  forwarding  ad¬ 
dress?” 

She  was  still  smiling  and  scratching  her 
breast  with  a  certain  nonchalance  that  I 
liked,  even  though  it  made  me  itch  to 
watch  her.  She  stopped  her  scratching 
long  enough  to  draw  a  cigarette  from  the 
breast  pocket  of  her  house  dress  and  held 
it  close  to  her  mouth.  “Nope,”  she  said, 
lighting  the  cigarette  with  a  big  blue 
tipped  kitchen  match,  “he  just  paid  his 
bill  and  left.  He  didn’t  tell  me  where  he 
was  going  and  I  didn’t  ask  him.”  She 
paused,  and  then  looked  me  straight  in 
the  eye,  as  if  she  were  now  ready  to  state 
some  kind  of  universal  truth;  “It’s  not 
that  I  don’t  take  an  interest  in  my  board¬ 
ers,  you  know.  I  do.  But  I  don’t  think 
the  landlady  ought  to  go  prying  into  the 
personal  lives  of  her  boarders,  you  know 
what  I  mean?”  She  had  her  cigarette 
pointed  at  me,  the  lighted  end  toward  my 
nose,  and  I  thought  she  would  probably 
burn  me  with  it  if  I  didn’t  agree,  so  I 
nodded  and  she  put  the  cigarette  back 
into  her  mouth.  “What  are  you — a  friend 
of  his  or  something?  You  don’t  look 
like  the  kind  that  used  to  hang  around 
here.” 

“Well,  yes,”  I  said,  “I  guess  you  could 
call  me  a  friend  or  something.”  Disciple 
would  have  been  a  better  word,  but  I 
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thought  that  if  I  said  anything  it  would 
just  complicate  the  situation  too  much. 
Perhaps  I  could  have  spoken  in  terms  of 
Boswell  and  Johnson,  or  Pancho  and  Cisco 
and  she  might  have  understood  all  right, 
but  I  was  tired,  and  I  had  just  driven 
seven  hundred  miles,  and  I  didn’t  like  the 
way  she  kept  swinging  her  hand  with  that 
cigarette  in  it,  so  I  decided  to  let  it  go  at 
“friend.”  I  did  tell  her,  however,  that 
we  had  shared  a  room  one  summer  in 
Indianapolis  when  I  was  working  on  a 
newspaper.  And  I  told  her  that  I  had 
met  him  at  an  exhibition  and  that  before 
I  met  him  and  offered  to  share  my  apart¬ 
ment  with  him  he  had  been  sleeping  any 
place  he  could  find — benches  in  Garfield 
Park,  an  old  blind  man’s  tool  shed,  jail — 
any  place.  I  hadn’t  intended  to  tell  her 
this  last  part,  but  I  was  tired  and  rambled 
on  until  I  realized  what  I  was  saying  and 
stopped. 

She  was  looking  at  me  more  gently 
now:  “I  see  you  know  him  well.  Look, 
there’s  no  use  in  standing  here.  Why 
don’t  you  come  in  and  have  a  cup  of 
coffee  or  something?  You  look  tired.  We 
can  talk  about  it  inside;  I  think  I  can  give 
you  some  information  that  might  help 
you  find  him,  that  is,  if  you  really  do  want 
to  find  him.”  It  was  the  only  womanly 
gesture  she  had  made  since  coming  to 
the  door.  And  even  in  coming  to  the 
door,  her  footsteps  had  sounded  like  those 
of  a  man;  I  had  thought  it  was  John  A1 
coming  to  the  door  until  I  had  seen  her 
standing  there.  I  told  her  that  I  would 
very  much  like  a  cup  of  coffee  and  would 
certainly  appreciate  any  information  she 
could  give  me  as  to  where  I  could  find 
John  Al. 

She  led  me  past  the  staircase,  through 
two  large  unlighted  rooms  and  into  an 
enormous  old  fashioned  kitchen.  There 


was  one  overhead  light  in  the  kitchen, 
and  I  could  see  the  moths  flying  around 
inside  the  bowl.  The  windows  had  plain 
white  drapes  of  some  rough  material,  and 
the  sink  was  piled  with  dirty  dishes.  The 
woman  pointed  to  an  old  wooden  chair, 
motioning  for  me  to  sit  down.  I  seated 
myself  carefully  as  the  chair  looked  a  bit 
wobbly;  but  I  was  surprised  at  its  comfort 
and  firmness.  She  walked  over  to  the  sink, 
glanced  at  the  stack  of  dirty  dishes,  and 
ran  some  water  over  the  cigarette  butt 
which  had  burned  all  the  way  down  to 
the  filter.  She  stood  there  for  a  second, 
seeming  to  enjoy  the  soft  hissing  noise  of 
the  water  on  the  ash;  then  she  dropped 
it  into  the  sink,  and,  raising  her  head 
toward  the  ceiling,  called:  “LUCILLE!” 
She  turned  around  and  stared  at  me  for 
a  second,  then  raised  her  head  and  called 
again.  There  was  a  sound  of  movement 
overhead  and  then  I  heard  footsteps,  dis¬ 
tinctly  feminine  this  time,  walking  toward 
the  front  of  the  house  and  down  the 
stairs.  The  woman  turned  to  me  and 
nodded:  “Lucille  is  my  daughter;  I  think 
you’ll  like  her.”  I  wondered  what  she 
meant  by  that.  I  wondered  if  Lucille 
talked  with  a  mustache  in  her  voice.  I 
wondered  if  she  walked  like  a  man  even 
though  her  footsteps  were  soft.  I  began 
to  wonder  something  else,  too,  but  I  have 
forgotten  what  because  all  of  a  sudden 
there  was  Lucille,  and  her  mother  was 
watching  to  see  what  I  thought  of  her. 

She  was  tall  and  loose  and  boney,  and 
her  hair  hung  long  and  straight  behind 
her  shoulders.  Her  green  printed  shirt 
and  her  plain  yellow  blouse,  not  tucked 
in  at  the  waist,  seemed  to  be  made  of  the 
same  coarse  material  as  the  drapes  which 
hung  at  the  window.  As  soon  as  she  saw 
me,  she  gasped  and  turned  to  run  out  of 
the  room.  “LUCILLE!”  her  mother  cried 
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sharply,  and  the  girl  stopped  and  turned 
around  slowly,  not  looking  at  me,  but 
dropping  her  soft  gray  eyes  to  the  floor. 
“We  have  a  guest,  Lucille.”  The  mother 
looked  at  me  and  whispered:  “What’s  your 
name?”  I  whispered  my  name  to  her, 
and  she  continued  in  her  normal  thick 
voice:  “This  is  Mr.  Thomas;  he’s  a  friend 
of  that  picture  painter  who  used  to  live 
upstairs,  Mr.  Dobbs.  You  remember,  Lu¬ 
cille,  Mr.  Dobbs?”  Lucille  slowly  looked 
up  at  her  mother,  then  turned  to  me  and 
made  a  little  curtsey.  “Look  him  in  the 
eye,  Lucille.  He  won’t  bite.”  The  mother 
turned  to  me  and  said  confidentially: 
“She  don’t  talk  much,  Mr.  Thomas.  She’s 
shy  around  strangers,  but  even  if  she  gets 
to  know  you  well  she  might  not  talk 
much.  Sometimes  she  pretends  she’s  dumb 
and  she  won’t  even  talk  to  me  for  a  week 
and  other  times  you  can’t  keep  her  quiet 
— she’ll  talk  your  arm  off.”  I  felt  dumb 
myself  at  the  moment — tired  from  driving 
so  many  miles  that  day,  and  Lucille  was 
looking  right  at  me,  and  her  eyes  were 
soft,  deep,  gray,  relaxing.  I  smiled  and 
nodded  to  her  and  felt  her  mother’s  smile 
as  I  did.  “She’s  pretty,  ain’t  she,  Mr. 
Thomas?”  came  the  slightly  mustached 
voice  from  across  the  room. 

“Yes,”  I  said,  “she’s  very  beautiful.” 
But  what  I  meant  was  that  her  eyes  were 
beautiful.  If  I  had  not  seen  her  eyes,  I 
would  have  thought  her  ugly.  Her  moth¬ 
er  told  her  to  go  fix  some  coffee  for  me, 
and  Lucille  walked  to  the  pantry  with 
long  slow  movements,  so  unlike  her  moth¬ 
er  who  seemed  to  swagger  man-fashion 
as  she  walked.  The  mother  now  pulled 
a  chair  up  beside  me  and  slumped  into  it 
heavily.  “I  haven’t  introduced  myself  to 
you  yet.  I’m  Mabel  Graves  and  I  run  this 
boarding  house  by  myself.”  She  reached 
into  her  breast  pocket,  pulled  out  another 


cigarette,  another  blue  tipped  wooden 
match,  and  held  the  cigarette  in  one  hand, 
the  match  in  the  other.  “My  husband  ran 
off  as  soon  as  he  knew  Lucille  was  com¬ 
ing,  and  I’ve  had  to  bring  her  up  as  best 
I  could  alone.”  She  struck  the  match 
against  the  seat  of  the  chair,  lighted  the 
cigarette  and  tossed  the  smoking  match 
in  the  direction  of  the  sink.  “I  had  to 
take  care  of  the  business  end  of  this  place 
most  of  the  time,  so  as  soon  as  Lucille 
got  big  enough  I  taught  her  how  to  do 
the  housework,  but  lately  Lucille  hasn’t 
been  feeling  too  well,  and  so  I’ve  had  to 
take  care  of  the  housekeeping  and  as  you 
can  see,  I  haven’t  been  able  to  do  a  very 
good  job,”  she  was  looking  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  sink.  She  turned  back  to  me 
and  clumsily  pulled  one  thick  ankle  up  so 
that  it  rested  on  the  other  knee.  “It’s  hard 
to  raise  a  child  like  that,  without  a  father. 
Without  a  mother,  too,  for  that  matter, 
because  I  always  tried  to  be  both  a  father 
and  a  mother  to  her,  and  as  it  turned  out, 
I  wasn’t  either  one.”  She  thought  about 
this  for  a  second,  and  then  blew  a  smoke 
ring.  “It’s  funny  though,  you  see,  because 
it’s  all  happening  to  Lucille,  too.”  She 
looked  at  me  to  see  if  I  had  understood, 
and  I  gave  the  appropriate  frown  and 
nodded.  She  looked  at  the  ends  of  her 
fingers  and  continued:  “You  see,  she  got 
married  last  year  and  as  soon  as  her  man 
found  out  the  baby  was  coming,  he  up 
and  left  her  just  like  my  old  man  did  me.” 
She  paused  and  glanced  over  at  Lucille 
who  was  watching  the  coffee  pot  and  pre¬ 
tending  not  to  hear  the  conversation.  The 
coffee  pot  was  starting  to  make  little  gur¬ 
gling  noises  now,  and  the  good  smell  be¬ 
gan  to  fill  the  room.  The  mother  pulled 
hard  on  her  cigarette,  holding  the  smoke 
in  until  she  spoke,  and  then  the  smoke, 
hanging  around  her  face,  made  her  thick. 
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hoarse  voice  seem  just  right — I  don’t 
know  why.  “But  you  see,  the  baby  died 
when  it  was  born,  and  now  Lucille  doesn’t 
have  anyone.”  She  looked  at  me,  the 
smoke  still  coming  out  of  her  mouth,  and 
I  was  beginning  to  feel  a  bit  uneasy.  She 
saw  this  and  quickly  said:  “Oh,  I  didn’t 
mean  you  should  do  anything,”  and  I  be¬ 
gan  to  squirm  more  than  ever.  “And  I 
hope  you  don’t  mind  me  telling  you  all 
this  personal  stuff.  If  it  bothers  you,  say 
so.”  I  shook  my  head  no;  after  all,  the 
poor  woman  probably  hadn’t  had  anyone 
to  talk  to  since  her  husband  left,  nineteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  and  all  cooped  up  in 
this  boarding  house  ...  “I  didn’t  think 
you’d  mind  hearing  me  out.  Mr.  Dobbs 
used  to  come  down  and  listen  to  me  every 
once  in  a  while,  and  he  didn’t  seem  to 
mind  too  much.”  Lucille  now  brought 
me  my  cup  of  coffee,  smiling  and  curtsey¬ 
ing  again  when  she  handed  it  to  me.  I 
thanked  her,  but  she  looked  surprised 
when  I  spoke,  and  I  realized  that  this  was 
the  first  word  I  had  spoken  in  her  pres¬ 
ence.  She  walked  back  to  the  sink  and 
began  to  run  water  for  the  pile  of  dirty 
dishes.  “That  can  wait,  Lucille,”  her 
mother  said,  as  if  giving  an  order  to  a 
servant.  “Come  over  here  and  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  Thomas.  I  have  to  go 
upstairs  for  a  minute.”  Mrs.  Graves 
waited  until  her  daughter  had  seated  her¬ 
self  across  the  table  from  me,  then  she 
nodded  and  left  the  room. 

Lucille  and  I  sat  there  for  a  minute, 
each  trying  not  to  let  one  catch  the  other 
staring.  I  would  turn  my  eyes  away  as 
soon  as  Lucille  looked  up,  and  she  did 
the  same  whenever  I  started  to  look  up. 
I  was  disgusted  with  the  childishness  of 
my  actions,  yet  every  time  I  decided  to 
meet  her  soft  gray  eyes  I  backed  out  at 
the  last  instant  and  dropped  my  glance. 


Lucille  kept  digging  at  the  linoleum  floor 
with  one  of  her  toes,  and  when  I  looked 
under  the  table  to  see  if  she  was  making 
a  hole,  she  let  out  a  short  laugh.  I  looked 
back  up  quickly,  surprised,  but  she  had 
turned  away  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Finally  I  asked  her:  “Why  don’t  you 
speak?”  She  looked  up  at  me  and  laughed 
again.  I  smiled,  and  asked  her,  this  time 
in  not  so  quivering  a  voice:  “Well,  why 
don’t  you?”  She  looked  at  me  with  very 
serious,  perhaps  mock  serious,  gray  eyes 
and  said: 

“I  can’t.” 

“You  can’t?  You  just  didl” 

She  shook  her  head  slowly  and  again 
fixed  her  large  gray  eyes  on  me.  “No,  you 
just  think  I  did.”  She  looked  at  me  very 
strangely  and  then  suddenly  broke  into  a 
short  laugh. 

I  was  confused.  “Look,  I  hate  to  be 
nosey,  but  I  don’t  understand  this.  Your 
mother  said  you  were  shy  but  you  cer¬ 
tainly  don’t  seem  very  shy  right  now. 
She  said  that  you  didn’t  talk  but  I  just 
heard  you  and  you  can’t  deny  .  .  .”  But 
she  had  already  reached  across  the  table 
and  had  gently  placed  one  finger  against 
my  lips,  and  I  had  stopped  talking  im¬ 
mediately.  Then  she  had  brought  her 
hands  back  to  her  side  of  the  table  just 
as  suddenly,  and  was  now  holding  the 
finger  to  her  lips: 

“Shhhhhh.”  She  started  looking  around 
the  room  as  if  there  were  ghosts  or  some¬ 
thing,  and  then  she  got  up  and  backed 
into  the  next  room,  still  holding  the  fin¬ 
ger  against  her  lips.  I  just  sat  there,  not 
knowing  what  to  expect  next.  She  tip 
toed  back  into  the  room,  smiling  and  hold¬ 
ing  her  hands  behind  her  back.  Then 
she  sat  down  again  and  began  to  stare  at 
me.  I  couldn’t  stand  it  anymore. 

“O.K.  what  have  you  got  in  your  hands? 
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Are  you  going  to  show  it  to  me,  or  are 
just  going  to  sit  there  and  make  me  won¬ 
der?” 

She  laughed  slightly,  and  then  she  was 
staring  at  me  again  very  seriously.  Watch¬ 
ing  my  expression,  she  slowly  brought  her 
hands  from  behind  her  back,  keeping  them 
below  the  table  so  that  I  still  couldn’t  see. 
Then  quickly,  like  a  novice  lays  down  a 
royal  flush,  she  slammed  a  notebook  and 
pencil  to  the  table  and  broke  out  laugh¬ 
ing.  “Oh  brother,”  I  groaned  to  myself. 
“Now  what  other  fun  and  games  are  we 
in  for?”  She  smiled  innocently  and  be¬ 
gan  to  write  something  in  the  notebook. 
She  handed  it  to  me  and  watched  my  face 
as  I  read  it.  In  long  and  loose  hand¬ 
writing  were  written  the  words:  “Do  you 
think  I  am  pretty?”  I  looked  up  at  her 
and  she  was  still  smiling  with  mischie¬ 
vous,  but  innocent,  gray  eyes. 

“It’s  all  a  big  act,  huh?”  I  asked.  “You 
pretend  to  be  shy  and  quiet  so  you  can 
spring  a  trap  on  a  poor  stupid  rabbit  like 
me.”  She  looked  hurt  and  I  felt  bad  about 
what  I  had  just  said,  so  I  told  her;  “O.K. 
I’ll  bite.  I  think  you  are  very  pretty,  but 
also  you  are  a  very  big  tease.”  She  smiled 
at  that  and  grabbed  the  notebook  out  of 
my  hands.  She  looked  at  me  for  a  second, 
then  wrote  something  on  a  different  page 
and  passed  it  back  to  me.  This  time  it 
said:  “Even  with  my  straight  hair  and 
yellow  and  green  clothes?”  Again  the  in¬ 
nocent  smile.  “That’s  a  stupid  question 
if  I  ever  heard  one.  I  told  you  you  were 
very  pretty;  do  you  think  I’ve  changed  my 
mind  already?”  She  laughed  and  grabbed 
at  the  notebook  again,  but  I  didn’t  let  her 
have  it  this  time.  “No.  Let  me  ask  a 
few  questions  now.  How  old  are  you 
anyway?  You  look  about  seventeen.  Is 
that  right?”  She  looked  so  horrified  that 
I  guessed  she  must  have  been  eighteen, 


three  years  younger  than  I  was,  and  al¬ 
ready  she  had  been  married  once  and  had 
had  a  child.  I  looked  at  her  very  seriously 
now,  determined  to  get  a  confession.  “Tell 
me  the  truth.  Do  you  speak  or  not?” 
She  laughed  at  me  with  strange  gray  eyes 
and  said,  and  I  know  I  heard  her  this 
time: 

“No.”  Then  she  snatched  the  notebook 
out  of  my  hand  and  wrote;  “My  mother 
is  an  unbelievably  good  ventriloquist.” 
Then  she  handed  it  back  to  me  and  we 
both  laughed  after  I  had  read  it.  “You 
are  an  unbelievably  good  liar,”  I  told  her, 
and  we  had  another  laugh.  Then  I  heard 
Mrs.  Graves  striding  toward  the  kitchen 
and  we  both  became  serious  again. 

“Well,”  the  mother  chuckled  hoarsely 
as  she  entered  the  room,  “have  you  two 
gotten  better  acquainted?”  The  way  she 
looked  at  me  when  she  said  this  made  me 
wonder  if  perhaps  Lucille  had  not  been 
lying.  Maybe  the  mother  was  some  kind 
of  ventriloquist,  or  maybe  she  had  been 
listening  to  us  through  a  register  or  some¬ 
thing,  because  she  looked  as  if  she  knew 
exactly  what  had  gone  on  while  she  had 
been  upstairs. 

Alone  with  Lucille,  I  had  forgotten  how 
tired  I  was.  I  hadn’t  slept  for  a  long  time 
and  it  was  beginning  to  catch  up  with 
me  now.  I  looked  at  Mrs.  Graves  and 
said:  “I  think  that  you  and  your  daughter 
have  been  playing  a  big  joke  on  me.  I 
don’t  mind  jokes  as  a  rule,  and  this  one 
seems  to  have  been  funny  enough,  but 
I’m  tired  now,  and  I’d  like  for  you  to 
tell  me  where  I  can  find  John  A1  so  I 
can  get  on  my  way.  After  I  find  him, 
maybe  I  can  come  back  here  for  a  day  or 
so  and  we  can  have  a  few  more  good 
jokes.” 

She  looked  over  at  Lucille,  who  was 
now  playing  shy  and  backward  again,  and 
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said:  “Mr.  Thomas,  if  Lucille  has  been 
teasing  you,  don’t  think  anything  about 
it.  She’s  a  great  one  for  teasing  if  she 
gets  in  the  mood.  But  as  far  as  your 
friend,  Mr.  Dobbs,  is  concerned,  you 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  find  him  tonight  even 
if  I  could  tell  you  exactly  where  he  was, 
which  I  can’t — at  least  not  exactly.  Be¬ 
sides,  if  you  went  out  looking  for  him 
now,  you  wouldn’t  get  very  far  as  tired 
as  you  look  right  now.  And  do  you  real¬ 
ize  what  time  it  is?’’  I  hadn’t  the  least 
idea,  so  I  shook  my  head.  “It’s  going  on 
one  o’clock,  and  most  likely  you’ll  have 
a  hard  time  finding  a  place  to  stay.  Why 
don’t  you  sleep  here  tonight,  and  in  the 
morning  I  can  tell  you  what  I  know,  and 
you  can  decide  what  you  want  to  do  then. 
You  can  stay  right  in  the  same  room  Mr. 
Dobbs  used  to  have,  because  I  haven’t  had 
anyone  in  there  since  he  left.” 

1  sat  and  thought  for  a  while  in  silence. 
Mrs.  Graves  was  standing  in  front  of  me. 


her  hands  on  her  hips,  an  expectant  look 
in  her  eye.  Lucille  was  still  sitting 
across  the  table,  digging  into  the  linoleum 
with  the  toe  of  her  shoe.  I  had  driven 
seven  hundred  miles  and  I  was  as  tired 
as  I  had  ever  been.  I  had  knocked  on  the 
white  door  with  the  brass  knocker,  and 
John  A1  had  not  been  there  to  greet  me. 
And  Mrs.  Graves  had  given  me  a  cup  of 
coffee,  but  she  still  hadn’t  told  me  a  thing 
about  John  Al.  And  she  was  right  in  that 
I  couldn’t  go  much  further  tonight  and 
I  would  have  a  hard  time  finding  another 
place  to  stay.  I  looked  up  and  they  were 
both  watching  me,  waiting  for  my  an¬ 
swer.  Lucille  had  quit  digging  into  the 
linoleum.  Mrs.  Graves  was  standing  there 
scratching  her  breast  and  trying  to  decide 
whether  to  have  another  cigarette  or  not. 
So  I  looked  straight  into  her  eyes,  smiled, 
and  said:  “Yes,  I’ll  stay  the  night.  I’d 
be  very  happy  to  stay  here.”  What  else 
could  I  have  said  but  yes? 


Bob  Sitton 


God,  the  large  foolybear, 
rides  his  bicycle 
through  other  universes, 
leaving  only  penciltracks 
on  ours, 

while  you  (me  too)  spin  another  yarn 
or  play  another  play 
or  set  up  one 
really  final 
system. 


LAST  LEAVES:  The  Col¬ 
lected  Poems  of  J.  G.  Nich- 
ollsen,  Including  Posthu¬ 
mous  Works,  by  J.  G. 
Nichollsen,  240  pp.,  $4.50. 
The  Richter  Press,  1961. 
The  appearance  of  J.  G. 
Nichollsen’s  collected  works, 
under  the  title  Last  Leaves, 
marks  a  significant  milestone 
in  contemporary  American 
poetry.  Motivated  by  the  ear¬ 
ly  childhood  dream  of  writing 
what  he  called  “the  poetic 
epic  of  the  Northwest,”  Nich¬ 
ollsen  published  the  prover¬ 
bial  first  “slim  volume,”  The 
Green  Briar  (1927),  at  his 
own  expense.  The  regular 
metrics  and  conventional  tone 
here  are  admittedly  those  of 
an  amateur,  but  the  volume  is 
pregnant  with  fresh  images 
and  youthful  exuberance. 

★  ★  ★ 

ROOTS  OF  FIRE  (1938) 
is  a  brink-of-war  statement 
which  intones  both  the  de¬ 
spair  concomitant  with  the 
past  depression  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  fear  of  false  materialism 
and  worldwide  cataclysm. 

In  The  Bark  of  Summer 
(1953),  however,  we  see  signs 
of  poetic  maturation  and  of  a 
transcendent  vision  combined 
with  formal  prowess  and  dex¬ 
terity  only  hinted  at  in  the 
two  previous  volumes. 

In  Last  Leaves,  and  with 
the  appearance  of  the  posthu¬ 
mous  poems,  we  can  for  the 
first  time  step  back  and  wit¬ 
ness  the  progression  of  a 
great  talent.  The  growing 
concern  with  the  theme 
which  might  be  termed  “the 
illusion  of  order”  is  now 
readily  apparent: 

The  elm  leaves  fall,  con¬ 
fused,  upon  the  wet 
black-top. 

While  hurried  streams 
shudder  to  the  sewer. 


These  lines  from  the  title 
poem  betoken  not  only  Nich¬ 
ollsen’s  final  disillusionment 
and  despair;  they  reflect  the 
culmination  of  a  sophisticated 
organic  theory  of  the  func¬ 
tion  and  raison  d’etre  of  po¬ 
etry  in  general. 

★  ★  ★ 

A  SECONDARY  theme— a 
bass  figure,  as  it  were,  in 
Nichollsen’s  poetic  polyphony 
— is  caught  in  “Cadences  for 
Summer  Nights”: 

The  winesaps  catch  the  nu¬ 
ances  of  moon, 
and  sun,  and  rain-light, 
while  an  iridescent  August 
idiom 

groans,  and  covers  all. 

<>K 

Here  we  see  the  full  expres¬ 
sion  of  Nichollsen’s  concept 
of  equivalence,  reinforced  es¬ 
pecially  in  “The  Cicada,”  “Tu 
et  Moi,”  and  untitled  .lyric 
which  begins  “Summer  dis¬ 
gorges  April’s  feast  .  .  .  ,”  as 
well  as  in  other  of  the  poems 
which  now  appear  for  the 
first  time  in  the  new  collec¬ 
tion. 

★  ★  ★ 

CRITICS  HAVE  been  reti¬ 
cent  during  the  last  twenty 
years  in  recognizing  J.  G. 
Nichollsen’s  achievement.  We 
feel  certain,  however,  that 
this  new  volume  will  bring 
about  an  increased  awareness 
of  the  prophet  who  was 
among  us.  We  may  be  thank¬ 
ful  that,  as  a  poet,  Nichollsen 
outgrew  his  original  child¬ 
hood  ambition.  He  has  risen 
above  any  sectional  inten¬ 
tion — the  bonds  of  his  native 
Oregon  could  not  hold  him — 
and  has  achieved  that  tran¬ 
scendent  and  world  vision 
which  dares  to  utter  the  dark 
truths  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury. 


RICHARD  JOHNSTON 


CHRONICLE  AWARDED 


PILTDOWN  PRIZE 


The  Archive  announces  its  first  annual 
“Piltdown  Prize,”  named  for  the  late  an¬ 
thropologist,  to  be  given  for  outstanding 
service  in  the  advancement  of  literary  arts 
at  Duke  University.  After  long  debate 
we  have  awarded  the  coveted  prize  to 
Miss  Bethany  Sue  Strong  and  the  Chron¬ 
icle  for  their  astute  and  insightful  book 
reviews,  a  remarkable  contribution  this 
year  from  the  Tower  of  Campus  Thought 
and  Action, 

An  example  of  this  memorable  writing 
is  found  in  the  review  of  Reynolds  Price’s 
novel,  when  the  Chronicle  describes  A 
Long  and  Happy  Life  as  being  in  “an  un¬ 
happy  position”  between  God’s  Little  Acre 
and  To  Kill  A  Mockingbird,  and  as  lack¬ 
ing  tbe  impact  of  the  former  or  the  soft 
beauty  of  tbe  latter,  etc.  Plaudits  to  the 
Chronicle  for  its  distinction  of  giving  this 
novel  the  least  favorable  review  we  have 
yet  read!  We  think  this  shows  pluck  and 
a  fine  sense  of  non-conformity. 

However,  the  prime  reason  that  our 
campus  paper  was  chosen  to  receive  this 
unique  award  is  for  its  pioneering  review 
of  a  little-known  poet,  J.  G.  Nichollsen. 
Credit  goes  to  reviewer  Richard  Johnston 
for  his  stimulating  critique  of  Last  Leaves: 
The  Collected  Poems  of  /.  G.  Nichollsen, 
Including  Posthumous  Wor\s. 

Response  was  immediate  and  sponta¬ 
neous,  with  queries  from  as  odd  a  combina¬ 
tion  as  a  Harvard  English  professor,  wish¬ 
ing  to  know  where  he  could  purchase  the 
book  for  a  spring-semester  reading-list, 
and  Nichollsen’s  widow,  now  residing  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida.  (Our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  particular  letters  comes  most¬ 
ly  from  hearsay,  since  the  popular  Chron¬ 
icle  was  literally  overwhelmed  with  re¬ 
plies  and  could  only  print  a  few.) 


Editor,  the  Chronicle: 

Since  my  arrival  at  Duke 
this  fall  as  a  freshman,  I  have 
been  deeply  impressed  by  the 
consistent  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  maintained  by  contrib¬ 
utors  to  your  Book  Review 
Department. 

In  my  praise  I  am  referring 
specifically  to  the  most  recent 
review,  by  Mr.  Richard  John¬ 
ston.  Although  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  Last  Leaves,  I  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  The  Green  Briar  by 
my  high  school  English  teach¬ 
er  and  found  it  an  inspiring, 
though  structurally  imper¬ 
fect,  work. 

Mr.  Johnston’s  review  typi¬ 
fies,  I  feel,  the  profound  de¬ 
gree  of  perception  evident  in 
all  your  reviews  so  far. 

Whereas  the  reviews  in 
magazines  such  as  Time  and 
Newsweek  rant  and  rave,  us¬ 
ing  trite  expressions  and  rhe¬ 
torical  puns,  it  is  highly  grati¬ 
fying  to  have  such  a  depend¬ 
able  source  of  criticism  to  re¬ 
ly  upon. 

Sincerely, 

William  Lawyer 


Our  favorite  letter  of  praise  for  Mr. 
Johnston’s  review  is  here  reprinted  in  toto. 
We  found  it  a  monument  of  sincerity  to 
the  paper’s  endeavor. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Chronicle’s 
publicity,  the  poet  Nichollsen  would  still 
be  unknown  outside  a  pedantic  and 
whimsical  coterie.  Johnston’s  imaginative 
review  quite  literally  brought  James  God¬ 
dard  Nichollsen  into  existence.  We  of  the 
Archive  staff  show  a  bit  of  envy  toward 
this  usurpation,  but  we  believe  in  giving 
credit  where  credit  is  due. 


Bob  Sitton 


RENASCENCE 


My  traitoress  drifts  on  a  slender  bark 
in  from  the  sea, 

clad  in  gold  and  the  mockery  of  youth 
with  a  conjurer’s  tune  to  beguile  me. 

Who  with  a  kiss  can  give  the  stars  eyes 
or  bend  my  voice  in  futile  affirmation. 

Yes  to  the  loss  of  the  bitterest  age, 
yes  to  the  death  of  a  sparrow, 
countless  repetitious  yes  to  no  avail, 

for  still  we  are  wed  in  no  country. 

Of  sand  and  rain  have  I  built  my  flagellant’s  pillar 
to  be  claimed  one  night  by  the  tide. 

Washed  away  with  my  traitoress, 
washed  with  her  tune  and  her  guilded  lyre 
to  evoke  my  first  baptism. 


You  Can  Take  it  with  You 
but  — 

It  Doesn’t  Make  Sense. 

Why  take  your  fall  and  winter  wardrobe  home?  Your 
clothes,  blankets,  drapes,  evening  dresses,  etc.  will  enjoy 
their  summer  vacation  in  our  refrigerated  vaults.  Every 
garment  insured  and  protected  against  fire,  theft,  moths 
and  mildew.  Store  now — pay  next  fall. 

Girls — You’ll  love  our  Box  Storage  Plan 
Nationally  advertised  SANITONE  dry  cleaning  and 
STA-NU  finishing  process. 


Plant  location:  733  Foster  Street 
Phone  682-9325  for  complete  information 


The  scope  of  our  service  is  world-wide  .  .  .  the  cost  to  you:  nothing! 


TRIANGLE  TRAVEL  AGENCY 


•  THE  IDEAL  GRADUATION  GIFT 
•  AIR  LINE— STEAMSHIP— RAIL 

•  TOURS  AND  CRUISES— DOMESTIC  AND 
INTERNATIONAL 

•  EXPERIENCED  TRAVEL  PERSONNEL 
•  SPECIALIST  IN  GROUP  TOUR  PLANNING 


Complete  Travel  Service’’ 


MES.  LEIGH  H.  BRADSHER,  MANAGER 
ME.  AND  MRS.  E.  L.  HILLMAN,  TRAVEL  CONSULTANTS 


127  E.  PARRISH  ST. 
Opposite  Montaldo’s 


TEL  682-5521 


No  fees  for  our  service 


Duke  University  Men’s  Store 


Woman’s  College  Store 


Hospital  Store 


o 


Duke  University  Bookstore 


« 


Gothic  Bookshop 


See  us  for  all  your  school  needs 

•  Drawing  instruments 

•  Slide  rules 

We  have  the  finest  art  depart¬ 
ment  in  Durham. 

While  in  to  see  us  Brouse 
through  our  Book  department  and 
Party  Nook 

WILLS  BOOK  STORE 

Lakewood  Shopping  Center 


In  Downtown  Durham 
For  the  most 
enjoyable 
meals  .  .  . 

THE 


RESTAURANT 

Chapel  Hill  Street 
Across  From  The  Hotel 
Banquet  Service 


DURHAM 

DRUG  COMPANY 

330  W.  Main  Street 

•  Drugs 

•  Party  Supplies 

•  Crane’s  Stationery 

•  Hallmark  Cards  & 
Gift  Wrapping 

•  Gift  Items 

FREE  CAMPUS  DELIVERY 

Durham’s  Only  Party  Room  and 
Largest  Hallmark  Card  and 
Gift  Wrapping  Department 


LP  ALBUMS 

HI  FI  &  STEREO 

25%  OFF 

Best  Variety 

Latest  Releases 

Courteous  Service 
Assured 

THE  RECORD  BAR 

Cor.  Church  &  Parrish  Sts. 
Downtown  Durham 


THE 

OAK 

ROOM 


Fine  food  in  a  pleasant 
atmosphere 


Duke  University 
Dining  Halls 


Lakewood  Hardware 

and  Sporting  Goods 

JL 

Lakewood  Shopping  Center 

* 

paints  •  tools 

Give  an  Electrical 

fishing  tackle 

Appliance — A 

gifts  *  house  wares 

Gift  that  Keeps 

ON 

we  have  supplies  for 

Giving 

all  fraternity  projects 

Duke  Power 

Open  til  9:00  Thursday 

Company 

and  Friday  nights 

Typewriter  Exchattge 

201  East  Parrish  St. 

Tel.  682-1815 


Exclusive  dealer 
SMITH  CORONA 
MARGHANT 

Free  pickup  and  delivery 
sales,  service,  rentals 

Listed  in  telephone 
directory  as 

O’NEILL’S 
Typewriter  Exchange 


CaJzed 

229  North  Gregson  Street 
phone  288-9021 

It  is  really  worth  your  while 
to  go  a  bit  out  of  your  way  to 
get  the  extra  fine  cleaning  and 
hand  finishing — at  Eakes. 

Let  us  clean  and  store  your 
winter  garments  in  our  Mod¬ 
ern  Refrigerated  Vault. 


UNITED  RADIO 
SERVICE 

121  Orange  Street 

684-0151 

Down  the  street  from  the 
Center  Theatre 
Same  Location  Since  1930 

We  Offer  Prompt 

REPAIR  SERVICE 

Specializing  in 

1.  Radios 

2.  TV 

3.  Stereophonic  &  High 
Fidelity  equipment 


It’s 

Brewer  Drugs 

For  All  Your 
Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Needs 

Featuring  Cosmetics 
By  Jaquet,  Revlon, 

Helene  Rubinstein,  DuBarry, 
Tussy,  Dana,  Bonne-Bell, 
Max  Factor  & 

‘Canoe’  for  the  Men. 

FOUNTAIN  SERVICE 
639  Broad  Street 

Just  Across  the  Wall  and  Street 
from  East  Campus 


WEST  SIDE 

PHARMACY 

701  Chapel  Hill  St. 

Phone  684-0195 

Prescriptions 
Our  Specialty 

COSMETICS  AND 
GIFTS 

FOUNTAIN  SERVICE 


Duke  University 
Barber  Shop 

Air-Conditioned 

• 

First  Class  Service 
Serving  Students  and 
Faculty  for  the  Past 
Thirty  Years 

• 

W.  M.  Ervin,  Mgr. 

“Where  Friends  Meet 
For  Better  Service” 
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EDITORIAL 


Dear  Duke 

It  is  a  new  school  year  and,  in  at  least  one  boy  editor’s  mind,  two  ques¬ 
tions  rise  like  bubbles  in  the  stew:  What  is  the  Archive?  and.  What  is  its 
purpose?  As  is  usual  at  our  university  (a  land  of  ivy-covered  brains),  the 
answer  is  most  likely  more  complex  than  the  question.  But  let  me  try. 

“The  Archive!’  in  the  words  of  an  editorial  from  some  years  back,  “is 
a  literary  magazine.”  This  means,  I  suppose,  that  its  content  is  literature 
(poetry,  fiction,  essay,  review),  not  to  mention  artwork.  Last  year’s  editor, 
a  red-headed  woman  of  no  small  sense  of  humor,  expanded  the  definition. 
She  wrote:  “Henceforth,  the  Archive  will  be  concerned  with  literate  com¬ 
mentary  as  well  as  literary  expression.”  This  change  gave  rise  to  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  amount  of  indifference,  but  it  was  a  good  idea — and  it  is  still  in  effect. 
It  seems  an  especially  good  idea  this  year,  when  one  realizes  that  the  tra¬ 
ditional  campus  channel  for  “literate  commentary”  has  closed  itself  to  all  but 
that  sub-species  known  as  “campus  affairs.”  Now  we  can  ill  afford  to  make 
a  mountain  out  of  our  molehill;  while  the  ostrich  may  be  granted  an  especial 
knowledge-in-depth  about  certain  grains  of  sand,  his  position  has  its  limits. 
The  Real  World  is  a  risky  business  at  best,  and  those  among  us  who  make 
a  habit  of  keeping  an  eye  on  it,  should  have  a  chance  to  be  heard.  The 
Archive  offers  its  space. 

To  date  then,  we  have  a  magazine  composed  of  poetry,  fiction,  essays, 
reviews,  artwork  and  literate  commentary;  but  like  many  definitions,  this 
one  is  good  only  if  not  taken  too  seriously.  These  words  are,  after  all,  gen¬ 
eralities,  and  each  work  of  art  must  be,  after  all,  uniquely  alive  in  itself.  Thus, 
the  material  in  the  Archive,  at  least  hopefully,  is  not  static.  Creativity  im¬ 
plies  newness,  and  creativity  is  the  magazine’s  criterion.  Note  that  the  maga¬ 
zine  does  not  attempt  to  educate.  That  term,  at  least  as  one  finds  it  used, 
seems  to  be  something  akin  to  the  psychologists’  “rote  learning.”  “If  the 
Bluedevil  is  the  extracurricular  symbol,”  a  freshman  once  asked,  “then  what 
is  the  curricular?”  I  would  nominate  the  Parrot.  The  Archive  does  not 
exist  to  print  parrots. 

Nor  (while  I’m  at  it)  does  the  Archive  exist  in  order  to  perpetuate  its 
own  institutional  self;  nor  in  order  to  have  meetings;  nor  to  maintain  a  tradi¬ 
tion;  nor  to  get  anybody’s  name  in  anybody’s  yearbook.  Rather  it  exists  to 
serve  as  a  channel  through  which  creative  people  can  gain  expression;  and 
the  machinery  (all  editors  included)  had  best  keep  out  from  underfoot. 

All  of  the  above  is  going  about  as  far  as  can  be,  in  doing  what  can’t  be  done: 
i.e.  telling  the  nature  of  the  Archive.  This  is  because  its  nature  is  whatever 
artists  (the  term  includes  writers)  happen  to  say;  and  artists  are  notorious 


for  being  people  who  insist  upon  speaking  for  themselves  (this  may  well 
be  why  they  are  artists). 

And  so  we  come  down  (or  perhaps  up)  to  the  reader,  that  is  to  say,  you. 
To  you  is  left  the  job  of  listener.  This  is  not  easy,  and  not  without  dangers, 
and  certainly  many  of  you  will  do  it  poorly  if  at  all.  To  let  an  artist  into  your 
world-view  is  like  the  bull  and  the  china  shop  (most  of  us  have  china  shop 
world-views).  Artists  are  destructive  because  they  are  anxious  to  create  new 
things.  To  take  them  seriously  is  painful;  but  swallow  the  risk  and  an 
adventure  awaits  you.  I  extend  to  you  the  invitation. 

/.  c 


THE  ARCHIVE 
OCTOBER,  1962 


Flea:  Actually,  I  believe  I’ll  join  the  Beat  Generation — 
I’m  as  beat  as  they  come. 

Mouse:  But — 

Flea:  “But”  nothing!  I’m  an  expert  on  all  kinds  of 
frustrations,  hard  knocks,  disappointments  in 
love,  unhappiness  in  general — the  bitter  after¬ 
taste  of  youth. 

Mouse:  But — 

Flea:  Oh,  I  started  this  life  with  a  will — yearning  for 
wings — a  trip  through  the  wild  blue  wonder — 
now  it’s  ashes — I’m  a  burned  out  rocket — I’m 
gonna  write  a  book. 

Mouse:  But — 

Flea:  I’ll  call  it  ‘‘Loo\  Bac\  From  Hunger" — a 
motorcycle  ride  through  the  black  jacket  of  ex¬ 
istence. 

Mouse:  But  somebody  already  wrote  a  book. 

Walt  Kelly  from  Pogo 
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Alan  Ross 


A  COFFEE  HOUSE 


IN  DURHAM  ? 


About  a  year  ago  the  idea  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  coffee  house  in  Durham 
lodged  itself  in  my  mind.  At  first  the 
idea  seemed  great.  Visions  of  folk  mu¬ 
sicians  before  a  responsive  audience,  art 
displays,  and  readings,  spontaneous  and 
rehearsed,  being  offered  to  students,  pro¬ 
fessors  and  Durham  residents,  entered  my 
daydreams.  The  idea  grew  upon  me,  and 
I  began  looking  for  a  location  and  equip¬ 
ment.  The  idea  then  almost  faded.  Suit¬ 
able  locations  were  scarce  and  far  too 
expensive.  The  equipment  also  was  not 
available  in  the  area.  After  several  months 
of  investigation,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
way  to  establish  a  coffee  house  which 
could  support  itself  so  that  it  could  offer 
to  the  talented  and  interested  people  in 
the  area  those  visions  occupying  my  day 
dreams. 

Still,  the  idea  persisted.  I  had  been  at 
Duke  over  four  years  and  the  familiar 
routine  of  movies,  athletic  events,  beer 
and  dancing  had  begun  to  cloy.  I  knew 
enough  about  Durham  to  realize  that 
there  were  creative  people  living  in  the 
city  who,  if  known,  might  lessen  the 
Duke  students’  despair  with  Durham.  I 
also  knew  enough  professors  to  realize 
that  given  the  proper  setting,  professors 
might  enjoy  further  contacts  with  the 
Duke  students.  And  finally,  I  had  seen 
enough  talent  on  the  campuses  of  Duke 


and  North  Carolina  College  to  hope  that 
a  coffee  house  in  Durham  would  provide 
an  exciting  array  of  talents  to  customers. 

Then,  out  of  the  contact  between  my 
vision  of  a  coffee  house,  and  the  problems 
of  establishing  one  in  Durham,  came  a 
new  pattern.  I  saw  that  the  ‘Village’ 
could  not  be  transplanted  to  Durham,  and 
that  the  attractions  of  local  talent  and  a 
menu  of  coffees  and  pastries  would  not  be 
enough.  In  the  search  for  a  business  to 
combine  with  the  coffee  house,  I  settled 
on  the  notion  that  sandwiches  and  pizzas 
might  serve  to  finance  the  enterprise. 
The  artificially  high  prices  of  most  other 
coffee  houses  repelled  me,  as  they  prob¬ 
ably  would  many  potential  customers.  A 
final  remaining  factor  in  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  was  whether  or  not  customers 
could  enjoy  talent  and  food  without  beer. 
It  is  an  important  factor.  Segments  of 
the  Durham  population  and  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  feel  that  the  absence  of  beer  will 
certainly  doom  the  coffee  house  to  fail¬ 
ure.  Even  so,  I  have  set  my  idea  into 
action,  and  have  named  the  enterprise  the 
Null  and  Void  Coffee  House.  It  may  not 
actually  be  a  coffee  house,  at  least  of  the 
type  which  many  have  experienced  in 
other  cities,  but  it  exists,  and  extends  an 
invitation  to  the  Durham-Duke  commun¬ 
ity  to  adopt  it  as  a  center  for  free  and 
open  exchange  between  persons. 


Bob  Sitton 


TWO  POEM  S 


TO  AN  ANCIENT  DANCER 


Lithe  arms  and  pirouettes  transformed 
into  the  shift  of  serpent  skin  on  bone 
that  now  transports  her. 

Dancers  grow  more  ancient  than  the  rest. 

Yet  her  eyes  have  never  aged,  as  I  recall, 

although  they’ve  ceased  to  move 

as  she  has  ceased  to  care  for  Petrograd 

(“A  dreary  place,”  she  says) 

nor  even  for  the  lights  that  set  her  limbs  aflame 

with  movement. 

She  is  older  than  her  sister,  who  shares  her  room 
and  never  saw  her  dance. 

Today  they  built  her  monument  in  Genoa 
while  she  remained  unsmilingly  at  home 
and  when  alone  betrayed  herself 
by  bowing  to  a  looking  glass. 

Dancers  grow  more  ancient  than  the  rest. 


CREDO 

If  in  a  room 
where  aged  negroes 
play  soft  their  tears 
through  borrowed  horns 
I  draw  my  last  breath, 
no  stillness  of  the  Winter  shy 
shall  surpass  my  own 

believing—  ' 


John  Kauger 


WAVES  I 


Lie  down  and  feel  the  soft-sweat-you-smell  of  the  towel, 

The  breasts  and  hips  and  thighs  of  sand  beneath, 

The  breeze  that  moves  your  hair  in  wheat  field  patterns. 

Wave  wash  plunging,  cresting,  climbing 
gold-green-blue-green. 

Liquid  drops  that  wet  your  body,  white  trails  streaked  behind. 
And  the  baking  sun  burning  in  the  baking  burning  you  beneath. 

Mouth  wide,  drool  spot,  pillow  packed  tight,  hot. 

Burn  burns,  body  burns, 

Waves  still  from  your  legs  return,  patterned. 

White  sheet  wrinkled,  chest 
red-brown-red-white. 

And  in  your  crotch  a  knot  throbs,  pains. 

The  sun  rape  still  burns. 


Ron  Seckjnger 


WHO  GATHERS  IN  SUMMER 


The  days  were  long  that  year  in  Kan¬ 
sas.  The  days  were  long  and  hot,  with 
no  cool  green  time  before  dawn,  just  all 
of  a  sudden  the  sun  was  up  and  hot. 
Sometimes  the  wind  took  birth  early,  and 
on  those  days  the  sun  was  never  really  up 
at  all,  because  the  sky  was  black  with  the 
clouds  of  dust  which  brushed  across  the 
land,  not  black  like  night,  but  grey-black, 
like  the  soft  half-light  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well.  On  those  days  we  wore  wet  ban¬ 
danas  against  the  wind  and  forced  the 
horses,  half-blind,  into  the  stinging  dust. 

That  day  Cully  and  I  saddled  the  mare 
and  the  old  pinto  and  rode  early  to  check 
the  cattle.  The  wind  was  stilled,  and 
there  was  no  sound  except  the  scratching 
sound  of  the  horses  walking  in  the  dust, 
the  creaking  of  the  leather  saddles,  the 
hawking  and  solemn  spitting  of  Cully, 
who  said  nothing  to  me  and  I  nothing  to 
him;  for,  having  lived  in  the  same  house, 
having  swum  together  in  the  same  river, 
having  killed  snakes  together  with  flat 
rocks  and  pointed  sticks  for  more  years 
than  twenty,  we  had  spoken  of  every¬ 
thing. 

Near  the  riverbed  we  found  them,  just 
lying  there  in  the  sun,  coated  with  the 
fine,  brown  powder.  They  had  given  up, 
given  up  the  month  before  when  spring 
had  become  summer  without  ever  being 
spring,  when  the  river  (which  would  be 
called  a  creek  in  any  state  but  Kansas) 
had  kept  going  and  stopped  coming,  leav¬ 
ing  only  hard  mud  and  a  trickle  of  water; 
they  had  given  up  then,  lying  in  the 
sweet-smelling  mud  and  watching  the  last 
of  the  river  trickle  by.  And  now  they 


waited  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  dying  with¬ 
out  water  in  the  hot  dust.  One,  two, 
three  more  were  dead. 

Cully  swung  down  from  his  horse  and 
walked  to  the  crumbling  riverbank.  We 
squatted  there  on  the  edge  of  the  Chino- 
kawai  River,  where  we  had  swum  to¬ 
gether  in  twenty  hot  summers  and  where 
we  had  found  a  bonnet,  a  woman’s  yellow 
bonnet  (whose  we  never  knew)  with 
fragile  lace  on  the  edges,  caught  in  the 
green  rocks  of  the  river,  where  now  the 
earth  was  cracked  and  brown.  Cully  made 
little  circles  in  the  dust  with  his  finger. 
He  found  a  smooth  pebble  and  thumb- 
flipped  it  into  the  air,  and  it  bounced 
across  the  hard  riverfloor. 

“Dry,”  he  said,  his  hat-brim  low  over 
his  squinting  eyes.  He  looked  up  over  the 
empty  river  and  stared  at  the  horizon. 
He  wrinkled  his  nose  over  the  thin,  blond 
moustache.  “Bone-dry.” 

Cully  stood  up  then,  tall  and  thin,  his 
thumbs  hooked  casually  in  the  wide,  leath¬ 
er  belt.  It  was  a  habit  which  had  already, 
at  twenty-three,  had  already  rounded  his 
shoulders  permanently,  and  which  caused 
his  head  to  jut  forward  on  his  long  neck 
like  a  chicken  pecking  at  corn.  His  eyes 
frowned  at  the  horizon  again,  and  then 
he  walked  toward  his  horse. 

Because  the  cattle  had  not  yet  begun 
to  smell,  we  left  them  dead  in  the  dust 
and  rode  up  beside  the  gully  in  the  brown 
earth,  while  the  sun  climbed  toward  its 
apex.  We  rode  for  an  hour,  but  we  found 
no  trace  of  water  in  the  dry  riverbed. 

We  saw  him  a  long  way  off,  a  black 
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speck  against  the  flat  brown  land.  He  lay 
there  unmoving,  wrapped  in  a  blanket  of 
green  and  black,  when  we  swung  down 
from  our  horses.  The  bronzed  skin  of 
his  face  was  pallid  with  dust,  as  if  the 
flat  nose,  the  angular  cheeks,  had  been 
carved  out  of  soft  whitish  soapstone. 
Across  his  forehead  fell  a  lock  of  black 
hair  flecked  with  grey,  like  iron  which  has 
just  begun  to  rust. 

“Indian,”  said  Cully,  wringling  his  nose. 

The  eyelids  fluttered,  and  the  black  eyes 
stared  blankly  up  into  the  red-orange 
anger  of  the  sun.  He  spoke  several  words 
which  I  did  not  understand,  but  I  recog¬ 
nized  as  Osage  dialect.  Then  he  said,  in 
a  deep  bubbly  voice  which  sounded  as  if 
his  throat  were  bleeding:  “My  man-child 
is  dead.”  The  eyelids  drooped  again, 
leaving  in  view  part  of  the  eye-whites. 
I  thought  of  dead  fish  which,  when  their 
eyes  are  cut  out,  float  upside  down  in 
the  water,  their  white  underbellies  bloated 
and  terrible. 

I  picked  up  the  Indian  like  a  child  and 
passed  him  up  carefully  to  Cully,  who  sat 
on  the  pinto’s  rump,  holding  the  reins  in 
one  hand  and  with  the  other  bracing  the 
Indian  in  the  saddle. 

That  night  the  wind  came.  It  peppered 
the  windowpanes  like  shot  and  scratched 
at  the  door. 

Inside  Cully  and  I  cooked  supper  and 
ate  silently.  While  Cully  washed  the  pan 
and  dishes,  I  sat  on  the  edge  of  my  bed, 
where  the  old  Indian  lay  wrapped  in  his 
blanket.  I  had  washed  the  dust  from  his 
face  and  now  a  damp  cloth  was  folded 
across  his  forehead.  With  a  thumb  I 
pulled  his  chin  down  and  forced  open 
his  lips,  pouring  a  little  whiskey  into 
his  mouth.  He  coughed,  and  some  of  the 
whiskey  gushed  back  out,  flowing  down 
his  neck  and  staining  the  pillow.  His 


face  was  a  network  of  tiny  lines  of  age. 
When  he  coughed,  the  lines  around  his 
mouth  smoothed  and  faded. 

His  cheekbones  shot  high  and  wide, 
meeting  the  overhanging  thrust  of  his 
forehead.  Two  deep  crevises  were  gouged 
deep  into  the  head,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
these  pits  his  eyes  were  suddenly  open, 
without  a  fluttering  of  eyelids.  He  stared 
at  me  intensely  for  a  moment,  and  then 
his  eyes  snapped  shut.  I  wiped  his  mouth 
and  cheeks. 

With  a  piece  of  firewood  I  disturbed 
the  slumbering  coals  in  the  cast-iron  stove. 

I  made  a  soup  of  dried  beef,  stirring 
steadily  to  keep  it  from  sticking. 

Cully  sat  staring  at  the  Indian  as  he 
followed  deliberately  the  solemn  ritual  of 
rolling  a  cigarette.  He  collected  a  few 
errant  flakes  of  tobacco  from  the  dirty  ^ 
floor  and  replaced  them  in  the  leather 
pouch.  I  took  a  long  swallow  of  whiskey 
and  passed  the  bottle  over  the  table  to 
Cully. 

After  a  while  I  shook  the  Indian  and 
spooned  the  hot  soup  into  his  mouth. 
His  black  eyes  stared  at  the  ceiling.  I 
had  stared  at  the  ceiling  from  that  same 
bed  for  many  years.  The  knots  in  the 
rough-hewn  wood  made  odd  pictures:  a 
ship,  a  crouching  bear,  a  man  without 
legs.  Sometimes  the  focus  of  a  picture 
shifted  slightly,  and  a  misshapen  tree  be¬ 
came  a  circling  buzzard. 

When  the  soup  was  gone,  I  waited.  The 
eyes  rolled  in  their  deep  caves  and  looked 
at  me  again. 

“My  man-child  is  dead.” 

His  lips  quivered,  and  then  his  whole 
frame  began  to  tremble.  I  wiped  the 
fever-sweat  from  his  forehead  and  damp¬ 
ened  the  cloth  again.  When  I  returned 
to  the  bed  his  trembling  had  gone,  but 
his  eyes  were  alive  and  flashing.  ' 
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He  began  talking  in  broken,  stuttering 
English,  sometimes  letting  the  words  roll 
out  so  fast  that  he  could  not  be  under¬ 
stood,  and  occasionally  he  lapsed  into 
dialect.  At  times  he  fell  unconscious  and 
then  woke  up  talking.  Once  he  shouted 
a  hoarse,  defiant  “No!”  But  usually  his 
voice  was  low  and  rhythmic,  like  a  relig¬ 
ious  chant. 

During  the  long  night  we  listened  to 
his  story,  while  the  kerosene  lamp  cast 
greasy,  flickering  shadows  on  the  walls. 
We  listened.  Cully  leaning  forward  with 
his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  I,  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  moving  only  to 
dampen  periodically  the  cold  cloth  which 
lay  on  his  hot  forehead. 

Toward  morning  the  howling  wind 
passed  on  and  the  Indian  was  dead.  Cully 
crawled  into  his  bunk  and  fell  asleep.  I 
blew  out  the  lamp  and  watched  the  sky 
become  a  rich  blue  through  the  window. 

His  name  was  Gray  Fox.  His  father 
had  died  in  the  last  of  the  great  wars 
which  drove  his  people  onto  a  hilly  patch 
of  Oklahoma.  With  his  mother  and 
brothers  he  was  herded  into  the  reserva¬ 
tion. 

Gray  Fox  grew  up  as  a  thief,  stealing 
from  other  Indians  and  from  nearby 
ranches,  stealing  to  keep  alive.  Before  his 
tenth  year  he  brought  home  the  broken 
body  of  his  brother,  murdered  by  a  drunk¬ 
en  soldier.  He  built  the  elevated  grave 
himself,  and  took  the  body  from  his  keen¬ 
ing  mother  and  placed  it  on  the  platform 
high  in  the  wind,  where  the  gods  would 
find  h  im.  Two  days  later  the  soldiers 
came.  They  pulled  down  the  platform  and 
took  his  dead  brother — unclean. 

When  Gray  Fox  reached  the  age  of 
manhood,  he  took  a  squaw.  He  felled  the 
trees  for  his  home  and  trimmed  their 


branches.  He  dug  into  the  side  of  a 
hill  and  laid  the  trees  there,  joining  them 
with  strips  of  wet  hide.  His  squaw  filled 
the  cracks  with  black  ’dobe  mud  which 
hardened  like  stone. 

Her  name  was  Matokai.  She  was  a 
fat,  cheerful  woman  with  laughing  eyes 
and  a  small  mouth.  She  was  a  complete 
slave  to  her  husband  and  never  voiced 
an  opinion.  Gray  Fox  did  not  realize 
that  he  loved  her  until  she  died,  bearing 
his  son. 

Gray  Fox  did  not  take  another  squaw. 
He  raised  his  man-child  alone  and  called 
him  Billy  Heaven.  Perhaps  he  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  charm,  protection  for 
the  soul  of  his  wife,  who  was  resting 
under  a  blanket  of  cold  earth.  It  is  prob¬ 
able,  however,  that  the  name  brought 
more  luck  to  its  owner  than  to  Matokai. 

Billy  Heaven  was  gifted,  clever,  and 
favored  by  the  gods.  At  the  age  of  two 
he  wandered  into  a  pen  of  horses.  He 
was  kicked  and  trampled  into  the  dust, 
but  he  survived,  bearing  only  two  marks: 
a  long,  purplish  tear  under  his  left  ear 
and  a  lump  near  his  left  elbow,  formed 
by  disarranged  tissue  under  tbe  skin.  His 
bones  healed  well  and  he  grew  tall  and 
strong. 

Billy  Heaven  took  to  schooling  easily. 
He  learned  enough  in  the  classroom  to 
make  good  grades,  and  consequently  he 
never  studied.  He  became  an  excellent 
athlete.  Invariably  he  finished  a  footrace 
near  the  front,  and  much  of  the  time  he 
won. 

The  father  of  Billy  Heaven  was  a 
proud  man.  He  gloried  in  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  his  son.  At  the  races,  at  the 
games,  he  smiled  with  pride  and  joked 
with  the  other  fathers  about  trivial  things, 
as  if  his  son’s  performance  were  common¬ 
place. 
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They  were  together  all  the  time.  After 
school  each  day  Billy  Heaven  ran  through 
the  dusty  streets  to  the  shop  where  his 
father  worked  as  a  leather  craftsman.  He 
W'andered  among  the  hand-tooled  saddles 
and  boots,  reins  and  traces,  rubbing  his 
nose  in  the  sweet  leathery  smell.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  they  walked  home  as  the 
sun  fell  behind  the  earth.  This  was  the 
time  of  day  in  which  they  hunted  in  the 
humid  forests  or  along  the  ravines.  Once 
Gray  Fox  saw  his  son  bring  down  a  wild 
hare  with  a  stone. 

When  school  was  over  for  Billy  Heaven, 
he  asked  for  a  job  on  an  oil  rigging  and 
got  it.  He  worked  hard  there.  If  he 
had  not  been  an  Indian,  perhaps  he  would 
have  been  promoted  even,  for  he  was  the 
most  energetic  worker  on  the  rigging. 
But  his  eagerness  earned  him  only  the 
hatred  of  the  foreman. 

As  Billy  Heaven  sprouted  into  man¬ 
hood,  he  revealed  no  interest  in  taking  a 
squaw.  He  was  a  handsome  buck,  tall 
with  a  broad  chest  and  skin  like  polished 
metal.  But  he  passed  his  twenty-fifth 
year  unmarried,  still  living  with  his  father. 
In  the  mornings  the  son  would  take  his 
tin  helmet  to  the  oil  fields,  and  the  old 
man  would  return  to  the  shop  which 
smelled  of  wet  hides.  And  at  night  they 
would  meet  in  the  dust-filled  room  and 
talk.  Sometimes  they  waited  for  the  dark 
coolness  of  night  without  speaking. 

Then  hard  times  came.  Many  Indians, 
including  Gray  Fox,  lost  their  jobs.  Even 
the  oil  fields  slowed  down.  The  Indians 
turned  to  farming,  but  then  the  winds 
began  and  the  crops  were  burned  and 
smothered  in  dust. 

Gray  Fox  sat  in  the  one-room  shack  each 
day  and  waited  for  his  son.  Billy  Heaven 
came  home  at  dusk,  quiet  and  tired. 
There  was  always  an  uncomfortable  silence 


between  them  now.  Billy  Heaven  sat  on 
the  floor  with  his  back  against  the  wall 
and  seldom  spoke  at  all.  On  days  when 
the  storms  rolled  over  the  little  house,  he 
lay  on  his  blanket  and  starred  at  the 
ceiling,  listening  to  the  high-pitched  whin¬ 
ing  of  the  wind.  Gray  Fox  could  not 
understand  the  cause  of  the  schism  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  his  man-child.  Help¬ 
lessly  he  watched  them  drift  further  apart. 

Then  one  day  Billy  Heaven  did  not 
come  home.  Gray  Fox  waited  until  the 
shadows  faded  and  disappeared  before  he 
left  the  little  shack  and  started  for  the 
oil  fields.  The  first  stars  had  poked 
through  the  black  sky  when  he  found  the 
rigging.  He  had  to  stand  on  an  empty 
crate  to  see  over  the  heads  of  the  pushing, 
yelling  people  gathered  around  the  tower¬ 
ing  derrick.  Over  the  mob,  in  the  flicker¬ 
ing  torchlight,  he  saw  Billy  Heaven, 
hanging  head  down  from  the  rigging,  his 
bronzed  skip  bloody  and  torn.  As  he 
watched,  someone  hit  the  body  with  a 
blazing  torch  and  there  was  a  scream  of 
approval  from  the  crowd. 

Gray  Fox  never  understood  exactly  what 
happened.  He  learned  only  that  there 
had  been  a  quarrel,  that  the  foreman  had 
struck  his  son,  and  that  Billy  Heaven  had 
killed  the  foreman.  The  old  man  stumbled 
back  to  his  little  home  to  find  it  in  flames. 
He  hid  that  night  in  a  ravine  and  started 
across  the  plains  to  the  north  at  dawn. 
He  walked  for  three  days  before  he  lay 
down  to  die. 

Cully  and  I  scraped  a  hole  in  the  dust 
near  the  barn  and  buried  the  Indian, 
wrapped  carefully  in  his  blanket  of  green 
and  black.  There  I  built  a  low  mound  of 
rocks  over  his  grave.  But  during  the 
night  the  winds  came  again,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  the  rocks  were  covered 
by  the  brown  dust. 


George  Young 


CORKY  THE  PLUMBER 


Corky  is  a  plumber. 

What  does  he  plumb? 

That’s  a  stupid  question. 

Is  his  thumb  purple?* 

Of  course  not. 

In  his  plumbing — how  deep  has  he  gone? 

I  mean  has  he  found  any  truth? 

I  mean  about  God,  man,  and  all  that  stuff? 

What  is  this- — a  quiz  show? 

Didn’t  you  say  he  was  a  plumber? 

Sure,  if  you  don’t  believe  me 
Look  on  his  panel  truck. 

He’s  got  it  painted  in  red  and  yellow  letters: 

CORKY  THE  PLUMBER. 

*  This  admittedly  obscure  reference  pertains  to  the  character  of  Jack 
Horner  in  Mother  Goose  who,  upon  removing  his  thumb  from  a 
Christmas  Pie,  found  it  purple. 
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TWO  POEM  S 


TO  iV.  B. 


Here  we  count  a  mockery, 

This  time  come  without  a  voice, 
Rubbing  the  dead  sunflowers 
Into  the  sea. 

Making  brittle  the  root  of  memory 
With  more  memory. 

Memory  has  need  of  voice; 

At  sixteen  sea-herons  took  shape 
As  messengers  from  dark  waves 
Who  spread  a  love  like  a  flat  net 
Through  the  roots  of  understanding, 
Through  rows  of  dead  sunflowers. 

Now  the  sea-wall  stands  broken; 
Dead  sunflowers  will  march 
Into  the  sea  and  storms  come 
To  match  the  eye  with  memory 
Of  its  own  thought  and  stop 
Every  empty  gesture  in  violence. 

Then  driftwood  is  the  final  word: 
There  is  no  memory  of  action, 
Illusory  sunflowers  die 
Behind  a  perfect  wall; 

The  indentations  of  your  body 
Are  disfigured  by  the  tides. 
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MOCK  ME  A  FURY 


Mock  me  a  fury 

That  is  the  death  o£  snow; 

Leaves  will  lie  dismembering 
These  times  of  breaking. 

May  the  mind  thrown  angry 
Throw  down  the  image 
Of  reality,  or  insensate  leaves 
Brush  dissipation  to  a  shadow? 

This  fury  has  been  between  goodnights 
And  run  like  a  ribbon 
Through  the  wire  trees 
A  bird  with  angular  wings. 

Sudden  pressure  may  starch 
The  leaf  in  snow 
Or  a  casual  laugh 
Engender  motion  to  avalanche. 

Then  the  boards  of  this  house 
Have  bent  with  sound 
As  if  with  messages 
Of  the  brittle  image. 

If  sound  harry  the  snow 
Or  wings  gouge  it, 

Then  thickness  of  these  dreams 
May  be  brittle  as  of  flesh. 

But  mock  me  a  fury. 


David  Fisher 


RAINDROPS 


Beyond  your  tent  the  rain,  which  meant 
Wet  clothes  and  sodden  earth, 

Will  wear  a  different  countenance; 

The  drops  are  separate  silver  spheres. 
Crystal  bundles  of  great  mirth. 

Blown  from  pipes  by  playful  peers 
Of  Pan.  Defenseless  quite 
They  glide  between  the  leaves  and  die. 
Stabbed  to  dampness  by  the  earth. 

Or  the  drops  are  silver  spears 
Thrown — not  in  anger — from  the  skies; 
Stabbing  the  round  earth  to  tears 
And  wounding  as  they  pass 
The  light  green  white-oak  leaves 
Which  bleed,  coolly,  into  your  eyes. 


Fred  Chappell 


THREE  POEMS 


THE  LAND  OF  COCKAYNE 


“Sir,”  said  Dr.  Johnson,  “we  must  look 

Not  at  stones  and  landscapes  which  teach  us  nothing; 

But  must  examine  these  men  we  come  to 

To  ascertain  how  they  differ  from  those 

Whom  we  have  left  behind.”  1  read  it  in 

The  page.  Outside,  the  starlings  fling  percussive 

Sounds  toward  my  sill. 

Hourly  I  expect  a  letter 
To  thump  my  mailbox  saying  I  am  rich. 

Or  that  my  brother  died,  or  that  an  earthquake 
Swallowed  the  house  I  was  born  in.  Chicly,  chin\, 

The  starlings  say;  a  warm  wind  shoulders  the  trees. 

Across  the  room  milady  sitting  writes 
A  poem  of  irrefutable  beauty.  From  here,  propped  on 
My  left  elbow,  I  see  it  flame.  The  child 
Rattles  on  the  floor  her  silver  bangles. 

It’s  five  o’clock,  the  taste  of  brass  and  wool. 

“How  are  you.?”  she  writes,  and  I  fold  the  letter 

And  put  it  in  my  pocket,  cursing.  Silly 

Old  bitch,  I  say  .  .  .  to  thinly  that  I’m  still  here. 

She  should  have  realized  that  I’d  move  on. 

To  yellow  Spain,  to  Africa,  to  Mars, 

Leaving  her  to  cry  it  out  for  herself. 

What  does  she  think  I  am.?  I  set  the  kettle 
Off,  pour  a  rich  tea.  The  starlings  clank. 

But  later  I  think  the  better  of  it. 

The  warm  wind  rises,  leaves  turn  their  grey  bellies 
Up,  flash  and  flounder  unprogressively  swimming, 
Umbilically  anchored  to  the  limb; 

The  wind  drops,  they  hang  slack.  Excusably 
I  think  on  parentage,  how  it  usurps. 

“Who’s  there.?”  my  daughter  asks.  “It’s  me,”  I  say. 

The  game  of  her  head  appears  at  the  door. 

Disappears.  “Who’s  there.?”  “The  King  of  England.” 


“The  weather  here  .  .  .  Grandmother  ...”  I  stuff  it  back. 
Your  mind  is  lihe  an  unwashed  dish,  I  think, 

Christ!  Three  generations  of  a  house 
Alive,  still  holding  on  each  other,  writing 
Letters  about  the  weather.  The  leaves  kick. 

I  think.  Just  die  and  leave  me  the  money. 

No 

Dice. 

Here’s  wifey  waving  her  newest  poem. 

“Sweet—” 

“Daddy,  daddy,  daddy,  daddy! 

A  man  is  at  the  front  door  with  a  tail!” 


THE  EEVERED  CHILD 


White  and  cool  green.  A  bloated  2 
Approaches,  reddening,  and  blue 
And  Yellow  globes  hop  up  to  burst 
Against  the  orange-pointed  stars 
That  wink  and  flow.  Broad  purple  bars 
Enclose  this  circus.  Now  a  dust 
As  bright  and  lively  as  carbonation 
Settles  upon  the  darkening  globes 
Which  melt  and  drip  into  the  smashing 
Silence.  Circles  spin  on  hubs; 

A  glass  flower  opens  tenderly. 

Its  stamen  changing  to  a  knife; 

Pink  blotches  clot  in  continents. 
Constricting  his  eyelids,  he  can  see 
A  horrifying  picket  fence 
Lean  blackly  toward  his  quivering  life. 

He  opens  his  real  eyes.  His  naps 
Have  grown  hotter,  more  polychrome. 
And  something  in  his  still  bedroom 
Taps,  and  taps,  and  taps,  and  taps. 
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MY  SON,  AGED  TWO  YEARS 


Three  words  he’s  jammed  together  now 
With  sounds  useless  to  me.  Pretense 
Has  lighted  on  his  candid  brow; 

His  gibberish  troubles  into  sense. 

Some  toys  he  talks  to.  The  stubborn  stare 
They  give  him  back  may  anger  him 
Or  paint  an  injury  in  his  air. 

Too  bad,  when  things  don’t  stay  the  same, 

And  worse  still  when  they  do.  Benignly 
He  may  ponder  his  stuffed  kangaroos. 

Or  mother  his  soiled  monkey  blindly. 

Or  raging  tear  off  his  doll’s  shoes: 

Because  they  will  not  speak.  He  is 
A  stranger  in  the  land  he  made 
Out  of  his  own  fierce  mind;  he  tries 
To  rule  it,  but  it  finds  him  mad. 

In  time  he’ll  give  his  toys  a  tongue. 

He’ll  set  them  fighting  in  his  head; 

Wild  histories  will  fire  among 
These  figures  lying  soft  and  dead. 

But  now  this  dumbness  cannot  break. 

Nor  can  he  find  a  philosophy 
To  crack  their  hush  and  make  it  speak, 
Speak,  speak,  and  set  his  loving  free. 
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ONLY  THE  SWALLOWS... 


Everything  was  quiet  and  motionless. 
The  only  sound  was  the  slow,  deep  breath¬ 
ing  of  the  sleeping  figure  lying  near  Len’s 
feet.  Len  tapped  his  foot  on  the  floor  of 
the  boxcar  and  a  cloud  of  cement  dust 
rose  and  sifted  into  the  soft  light  of  the 
orange,  newly  risen  sun.  The  dust  ling¬ 
ered  there  for  a  few  minutes  reflecting 
tiny  fragments  of  the  morning’s  rays,  then 
drifted  slowly  down  again  like  a  gentle 
snow  to  rejoin  the  thin  film  that  covered 
everything  in  this  stationary  boxcar  and 
perhaps  even  the  rusty  siding  it  rested  on. 

Len  stood  up  and  stretched,  brushed  his 
clothes  off  as  best  he  could  with  his  hand 
and  moved  around  the  car.  The  rain  had 
stopped.  The  semicircular  patches  by  each 
wide-open  door  had  nearly  dried  up,  and 
there  was  mud  outside  where  there  had 
been  puddles  for  them  to  avoid  last  night. 
He  looked  at  the  objects  that  last  night  had 
been  mysterious  shadows  for  them — the 
old  boards  strewn  several  places  around 
the  other  side  of  the  car,  several  bags  of 
cement  one  of  which  was  broken  open. 
He  looked  out  the  door  at  the  cement 
factory.  “Hell  of  a  place,”  he  muttered, 
and  tried  to  brush  more  of  the  whiteness 
off  his  shirt.  They  had  not  been  able  to 
see  exactly  what  the  building  was  last 
night  at  ten  o’clock  when  the  rain  started. 

She  rolled  over,  the  figure  lying  there, 
and  stared  up  at  the  young  man.  “Leon¬ 
ard?” 

“You  awake,  darling?  It’s  about  time. 
Sun’s  been  up  long  enough.” 


“Is  it  really  morning?”  She  rose  slowly, 
wearily  to  her  feet.  “I  used  to  be  happy 
when  I’d  wake  up  in  the  mornings.  I 
used  to  look  at  the  sun  rising,  crawling  up 
the  sky  and  I’d  feel  happy.  I  almost  do 
now  too  and  I  want  to,  but  then  I  think 
.  .  .  .”  She  stretched  and  brushed  off. 

“You’re  talking  again  today,”  Len  said. 
Then,  “It’ll  be  all  right  when  we  get  to 
San  Francisco,  Belle.” 

“Do  you  think  we’ll  ever  get  there? 
Do  you  think  things  will  be  different?” 

“Yeah,  we’ll  get  there.  Things  will  be 
wonderful  out  there.  Like  Ida  Grove 
never  was.  'Why,  when  I  was  there  two 
years  ago.  .  .  .” 

“I  can  hardly  even  remember  Ida 
Grove,”  she  said.  “It’s  like  my  whole 
life  ended  and  started  over  again  Friday 
morning.”  She  tried  to  work  the  stiffness 
out  of  her  bones. 

“We’ll  get  an  apartment  there  and  get 
married  and  I’ll  get  some  kind  of  job.  .  .  .” 

“How  far  are  we  from  Denver?” 

“Hundred  miles,  about.  Sterling  this 
place  is  called.  Sterling,  Colorado.  Gil 
and  I  came  through  here  on  our  way  to 
San  Francisco.  Waited  here  two  hours 
before  we  got  a  ride.” 

“You  think  we’ll  ever  get  out  of  here? 
You  think  we  can  ever  stop  hiding?” 

Len  was  sitting  on  the  edge,  his  legs 
dangling  out  the  door.  He  stared  at 
the  mud  and  cinders.  “I  don’t  know,” 
he  said.  “I  don’t  know.  It’ll  blow  over 
after  a  while.  After  we  get  far  away. 
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The  old  Union  Pacific  should  be  buzzing 
by  here  some  time  soon  and  we  can  just 
hop  right  on  and  it’ll  carry  us  right  on 
into  Denver.  Catch  a  hotshot  from  there 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  maybe  even  all  the  way 
to  San  Francisco.” 

Belle  stared  at  the  broken  bag  of  cement 
dust.  “I  don’t  know  if  I  can  do  it,  Leon¬ 
ard,”  she  said. 

“Do  what?” 

“Ride  on  a  freight  again  today.  Just 
look  at  us.  I  rub  my  fingers  across  my 
face  and  my  fingertips  are  black  from  the 
grease.  Look  at  yourself.  We’re  covered 
with  dirt  and  this  damn  cement  dust. 
And  I  don’t  know  if  I  can  live  through 
another  day  like  yesterday.  Always  afraid 
you’ll  die  somehow.  Always  afraid  if  you 
let  go  or  even  relax  a  little  bit  you’ll 
bounce  around  and  maybe  bounce  right 
out  of  the  car  or  just  die  from  bouncing 
so  much.” 

“Well,  what  the  hell  can  we  do?  We 
can’t  hitchhike.  We’d  be  picked  up  in 
five  minutes.  It’s  probably  been  in  every 
newscast  since  yesterday  morning.” 

Belle  said  nothing  but  gazed  out  the 
door,  across  the  railroad  tracks  and  the 
wide  fields.  “If  I  was  home  right  now 
I’d  be  going  to  church  with  my  parents. 
It’s  Sunday  today,  isn’t  it?”  She  looked 
up  at  the  sky,  as  if  she  were  looking  for 
some  salvation,  some  golden  chariot  to 
carry  her  back  to  Iowa,  back  to  Thursday 
night  and  Friday  morning.  “It  seems  like 
such  a  long  time,”  she  said. 

It  was  not  even  until  Thursday  night 
that  they  had  decided  to  leave.  It  was 
always  this  way  with  Len  whenever  he 
left,  whenever  he  just  picked  up  and 
walked  out  of  Ida  Grove,  alone  usually, 
and  hitchhiked  or  maybe  hopped  a  train 
and  once  even  stole  a  car  and  travelled  to 
Minneapolis  or  Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 


“Some  feeling  just  builds  up  inside  me 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  I  don’t  even 
know  it  until  some  night  I’ll  just  decide 
to  leave,  and  sometimes  I  leave  that  night 
and  sometimes  I  wait  until  the  next 
morning,”  Len  once  said  to  Bell.  “This 
time  I’ll  go  with  you,”  she  told  him. 

Len  left  home  the  first  time  when  he 
was  sixteen.  In  an  afternoon  in  March 
he  stood  up  in  the  middle  of  class  and 
walked  out.  That  evening  he  told  his 
father  about  this  and  in  the  ensuing  argu¬ 
ment  left  his  father  bleeding  and  uncon¬ 
scious  on  the  floor.  That  night  he  slept 
in  the  basement  of  an  abandoned  house 
and  the  next  day  he  hitchhiked  to  Minne¬ 
apolis  where  he  worked  in  a  gas  station 
for  the  next  three  months.  It  wasn’t  until 
he  returned  to  Ida  Grove  that  he  learned 
about  the  week  his  father  had  spent  in 
the  hospital. 

Len  spent  the  next  six  years  in  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  occasional  jobs,  sometimes  in  Ida 
Grove  and  sometimes  in  other  cities,  and 
frequent  trips.  The  summer  he  was  twen¬ 
ty,  he  and  another  boy  from  Ida  Grove 
decided  suddenly  and  took  off  one  day 
for  San  Francisco  and  stayed  there  for  a 
month  and  a  half. 

In  late  April  of  his  twenty-second  year 
he  was  in  Ida  Grove  and  met  Belle  at  a 
dance.  They  simply  began  talking  and 
dancing  and  by  the  time  they  exchanged 
names  and  Belle  remembered  his  as  town- 
notorious,  it  was  too  late  for  her  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  stories  and  this  cheerful,  gentle 
person  were  connected  in  any  way. 

From  the  first  Belle’s  parents  tried  to 
discourage  her  from  dating  this  villain. 
“I’d  just  as  soon  see  a  stray  dog  come  to 
the  front  door  for  you,”  her  father  said. 
In  early  June  they  forbade  her  to  date 
him  anymore  and  she  began  to  sneak  out. 

She  told  Len,  as  she  told  her  parents 
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many  times,  “Everyone  tells  me  these  ter¬ 
rible  things  about  you,  and  you  tell  me 
too,  and  I  can  remember  people  talking 
about  what  you  did  to  your  father,  but  I 
don’t  know  this  Leonard.  I  can’t  even 
imagine  him.  You’ve  always  been  tender.” 

“I’m  usually  pretty  calm  and  just  do 
what  I  want,”  Leonard  explained.  “But 
once  in  a  while  it  looks  like  someone  is 
going  to  try  to  stop  me  and  there’s  an 
explosion.  It  never  lasts  long.” 

In  late  June  Len  wrote  the  words  to  a 
song  hardly  even  knowing  why. 

I’m  gonna’  hop  a  train 
And  go  away  somewhere. 

I’m  gonna’  hop  a  train 
And  go  away  somewhere. 

I  don’t  know  where  I’ll  go 
And  I  don’t  even  care. 

I’m  tired  of  everybody; 

I’m  tired  of  bangin’  ’round. 

Yeah,  I’m  tired  of  everything. 

And  I’m  tired  of  bangin’  ’round. 

I’m  sick  of  stayin’ 

I  gotta’  leave  this  old  town. 

I  ain’t  lonely; 

I  ain’t  blue; 

I  got  plenty  of  things  that  I  can  do. 

But  I  wanta’  run; 

I  wanta’  fly. 

I  feel  like  leavin’  but  I  don’t  know  why. 

I  guess  I’ll  come  back. 

But  I  couldn’t  tell  you  when. 

I  guess  I’ll  be  back. 

But  I  couldn’t  tell  you  when. 

And  when  I  get  back. 

I’ll  just  feel  like  leavin’  again. 

When  he  showed  the  song  to  Belle,  she 
said,  “Let  me  go  with  you.”  Len  only 


laughed  and  said,  “I’m  not  going  any¬ 
place.  It  was  just  something  I  felt  like 
putting  down.” 

In  fact  he  really  didn’t  know  he  was 
leaving  until  that  Thursday  night  in  early 
July  and  as  always  it  came  upon  him 
suddenly  and  Belle  said,  “This  time  I’ll 
go  with  you.” 

They  had  walked  down  the  mainstreet, 
past  the  stores,  past  the  movie  theatre, 
out  toward  the  other  side  of  town  and 
up  into  a  field  just  past  the  last  house. 
“What  do  your  parents  have  against  me 
anyway.?”  Len  asked. 

“They  just  don’t  like  me  going  out 
with  you,”  she  said.  “They  think  you’re 
too  wild.” 

“Not  wild.  Free.  I’m  free.” 

“I  know  it.  That’s  one  reason  I  admire 
you  so  much.  You’re  free.  You’re  not 
afraid  to  do  things  that  other  people 
don’t  do.  You  seem  alive  while  other 
people  just  move  around  in  cages.  Like 
all  the  traveling  you  do.  Like  the  time 
you  went  to  San  Francisco.  But  my  par¬ 
ents  just  don’t  understand  that  kind  of 
thing.” 

The  sun  had  gone  down  and  now  the 
stars  were  appearing  one  by  one. 

“We  can’t  go  on  like  this,”  Len  said. 
“You  sneaking  out  every  night.  Meeting 
secretly.  Afraid  someone  will  tell  your 
old  man.” 

“Could  we  go  someplace,  Leonard.?”  she 
asked.  “Run  away.  Maybe  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.” 

“Who’s  car  should  we  steal.?” 

“We  can  take  the  bus.” 

“We  can’t  even  afford  that.” 

Belle  leaned  back  in  the  grass  and  gazed 
at  the  darkened  sky.  “Leonard,  when  you 
went  to  San  Francisco,  did  you  ever  see 
any  man  and  woman  together  hitchhik- 
mg.? 
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“Once,”  Leonard  said.  “You  wouldn’t 
want  to  do  something  like  that  though.” 

“Yes  I  would.  It  sounds  exciting.” 

Len  sat  and  thought.  “I’m  going  any¬ 
way,”  he  said,  and  that  was  when  she 
said,  “This  time  I’ll  go  with  you.”  She 
was  seventeen. 

Friday  morning  they  left  with  one  satch¬ 
el  and  twenty-seven  dollars  between  them. 
Len  brought  a  revolver  for  protection  and 
kept  it  at  the  top  of  the  satchel.  Near 
dawn  they  walked  to  the  edge  of  town  and 
several  miles  beyond  and  caught  a  ride 
to  Denison  with  a  farmer.  They  got 
something  to  eat  there,  and  around  ten 
o’clock,  a  truck  picked  them  up.  The 
driver  said  he  was  going  all  the  way  to 
Grand  Island,  Nebraska. 

They  reached  the  Nebraska  state  line 
and  the  driver  pulled  the  truck  off  the 
road  just  before  crossing  the  bridge. 
“  ’Fraid  you’ll  have  to  get  out  and  walk 
across  the  bridge.  Miss,”  he  said  to  Belle. 

“Why.?” 

“I  ain’t  taking  no  underaged  girl  across 
no  state  line.  We’ll  pick  you  up  on  the 
other  side.” 

Puzzled  and  a  little  angry  Belle  com¬ 
plied. 

“I  don’t  know  what  kind  of  trouble 
you’re  looking  for,”  he  said  to  Len  as  the 
truck  started  to  move  again.  “But  I 
reckon  you’re  likely  to  get  it.” 

“What  do  you  mean.?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  if  you  two  are 
married,  but  I  didn’t  see  no  ring.  And 
I  know  damn  well  that  girl  ain’t  twenty- 
one.  You’re  what.?  Twenty-three.?  Twen¬ 
ty-four.?  I  mean  it  don’t  mean  nothing  to 
me  personally,  but  I  wouldn’t  give  two 
cents  for  your  chances  of  getting  off  with 
less  than  ten  years.” 

There  was  uneasiness  in  his  voice  but 
Len  said,  “I  guess  we’ll  be  all  right.” 


“Maybe,  but  I’ll  warn  you  right  now, 
the  cops  in  this  state  are  pretty  likely  to 
check  you  out  if  they  see  you  hitchhiking.” 

The  truck  stopped  on  the  Nebraska 
side  and  Belle  got  back  in,  still  puzzled 
and  angry. 

They  stopped  for  lunch  at  a  truckstop 
in  Blair  and  the  driver  bought  them  both 
lunch.  Back  on  the  road  again  they  rolled 
down  U.  S.  30.  Belle,  who  had  never  been 
so  far  away  from  Ida  Grove  before  looked 
out  at  the  large  hills  bare  of  all  trees, 
bare  of  all  save  grass,  and  said  “Leonard, 
you  can  tell  we’re  getting  farther  out 
west.  This  doesn’t  look  anything  like 
Iowa.  I  can’t  wait  till  we  reach  the  moun¬ 
tains.” 

“You’ll  like  the  mountains,”  Len  said. 
“You  won’t  believe  the  ocean.” 

“I  can  hardly  believe  we’re  really  going 
out  there!”  She  looked  out  the  window 
of  the  cab  as  if  she  wanted  to  miss  noth¬ 
ing,  wanted  everything  to  remain  indel¬ 
ibly  in  her  memory. 

The  driver  pulled  into  a  gas  station  in 
North  Bend,  and  told  them  something  was 
wrong  with  his  brakes.  They  could  wait, 
he  said,  or  they  could  try  to  catch  an¬ 
other  ride.  Belle  was  anxious  to  hitch¬ 
hike,  but  Len  said  it  would  be  better  to 
wait.  They  stood  around  the  gas  station 
for  two  hours  while  the  man  worked  on 
his  repairs.  By  three  o’clock  they  were 
on  the  road  again,  and  by  six  o’clock 
they  were  let  off  in  Grand  Island. 

They  got  something  to  eat  at  an  in¬ 
expensive  cafe,  and  walked  the  several 
miles  out  to  the  edge  of  town.  The  dark 
came  down  upon  them  rapidly  and  they 
still  stood  by  the  road  in  front  of  a  large 
truck  stop  when  they  could  only  be  seen 
in  the  headlights  of  cars.  Belle  was  stand¬ 
ing  in  front. 

A  car  passed  them  fast  and  then  as  if 
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it  had  glimpsed  them  only  in  the  last 
instant,  squealed  to  a  stop. 

“How  far  are  you  going.?”  Len  asked. 

“Only  to  Wood  River,  about  twenty 
miles,  but  I  can  take  you  that  far.” 

“That’s  fine.”  Len  and  Belle  hopped 
in  the  car. 

“Your  car  break  down?”  the  driver 
asked.  They  could  not  see  his  face  in  the 
dark. 

“Yeah,”  Len  said.  “Broke  down  in 
Columbus.  We  have  to  be  in  North  Platte 
by  early  morning  and  didn’t  have  enough 
money  for  a  bus.” 

“Pretty  risky  out  here  at  night  hitching 
with  a  girl.” 

“I  guess  we’ll  be  all  right.” 

No  one  said  anything  else.  The  black 
walls  of  the  night  contained  the  car  close¬ 
ly,  shattered  for  only  a  short  distance 
by  the  headlights  and  pierced  only  oc¬ 
casionally  by  the  light  from  a  distant 
house.  Soon  they  saw  in  the  distance  sev¬ 
eral  lights  close  together  and  when  they 
reached  them  the  driver  pulled  over  and 
let  them  out. 

The  town  of  Wood  River  was  com¬ 
posed  of  one  streetlight,  several  houses, 
and  a  fire  station.  They  stood  for  a  while 
trying  to  get  a  ride,  but  finally  Len  said, 
“We  might  as  well  spend  the  night  here.” 

“Where?” 

“Wood  River  Hilton,  right  over  there.” 
He  pointed  at  the  fields  on  the  other  side 
of  the  railroad  tracks.  Crossing  the  tracks, 
they  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  the 
cold  dark  fields,  edged  slightly  by  the 
light  from  the  single  streetlight.  It  was 
the  same  railroad,  the  Union  Pacific,  the 
same  tracks,  which  stretched  onward  to 
Sterling,  Colorado,  and  beyond.  And  it 
was  in  Sterling,  Colorado,  overlooking  the 
tracks,  that  Belle  sat  on  Sunday  morning 
staring  at  the  fields  and  the  rising  sun. 


Len  crossed  the  boxcar  and  stood  be¬ 
side  her.  “You  hungry?” 

She  nodded.  They  hadn’t  eaten  since 
Friday  night. 

“I’ll  go  find  a  grocery  store  and  bring 
something  back  for  you.” 

“Be  careful,  Leonard,  and  you  better 
wash  up  before  you  go  anyplace.” 

“Yeah,  I  will.”  He  hopped  down  mak¬ 
ing  a  long  slipping  footprint  in  the  mud 
and  loped  across  to  the  street.  He  slipped 
into  the  restroom  of  a  gas  station,  sure  he 
was  unseen  by  the  attendant,  and  rubbed 
his  jeans  and  shirt  with  wet  paper  towels 
until  they  were  almost  again  their  orig¬ 
inal  color.  As  he  walked  out  the  attend¬ 
ant  entered,  but  Len  walked  fast  so  the 
man  would  not  remember  his  face. 

A  block  and  a  half  away  he  saw  an 
open  grocery  store  and  went  in.  He  wan¬ 
dered  between  the  shelves  picking  off  a 
few  cans  and  jars  and  a  loaf  of  bread. 
The  woman  at  the  counter  was  listening 
to  a  radio  newscast. 

As  Len  lay  the  groceries  on  the  counter, 
he  could  not  help  hearing  the  announcer. 

“.  .  .  but  no  one  was  injured,  officials 
reported.”  Pause.  “From  Grand  Island, 
Nebraska;  Police  in  five  states  are  still 
looking  for  the.  .  .  .” 

The  woman  said  the  numbers  to  herself 
as  she  rung  the  prices  up  on  the  cash 
register.  “Twenty-nine.  Thirty-four. 
Nineteen.  .  .  .” 

“.  .  .  still  looking  for  the  man  and  girl 
who  shot  and  killed  a  state  highway  pa¬ 
trol  officer  near  here  today.  The  couple 
was  hitchhiking.  .  .  .” 

Len  and  Belle  were  standing  by  the 
road  just  outside  Wood  River.  It  was 
early  Saturday  morning  and  they  had  only 
been  there  about  ten  minutes  when  the 
patrolman’s  car  pulled  off  the  road  just 
past  them.  He  got  out  of  his  car  and 
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walked  toward  them.  “Good  morning,” 
he  said.  “What  seems  to  be  the  trouble.?” 

“Our  car  broke  down  in  Columbus  and 
we  have  to  be  in  North  Platte  by  this 
afternoon,”  Len  said. 

“Where  you  from.?” 

“Fremont.” 

“Could  I  see  some  personal  identifica¬ 
tion.?” 

They  both  took  out  their  driver’s  li¬ 
censes. 

“These  are  Iowa  licenses,”  the  officer 
said. 

“We  just  moved  to  Fremont  in  May.” 

“Leonard  Daniels  and  Belle  Jackson, 
huh.  Seventeen.”  He  looked  at  Len.  “I 
suppose  you  just  got  married  in  May  too.” 

“Late  April.” 

“I  sure  hope  you’re  story  is  true.  You 
could  be  in  a  lot  of  trouble  if  it  isn’t.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that.?” 

The  officer’s  voice  began  to  get  rough. 
“The  girl’s  underaged.  I  don’t  suppose 
you’ve  ever  heard  of  kidnapping  or  statua- 
tory  rape.”  He  walked  back  to  the  patrol 
car  and  radioed  in.  “Arthur,  give  me  a 
10-29  Belle  Jackson,  Ida  Grove,  Iowa. 
W-F.  Brown-brown.  5-5.  117.  D.  O.  B. 
2-16-45.  Leonard  Daniels,  Ida  Grove, 
Iowa.  W-M.  Blonde-blue.  5-11.  175. 

D.  O.  B.  9-4-39.  10-4.”  He  turned  to  Len 
while  he  was  waiting  for  the  reply.  “What 
have  you  got  in  that  bag.?” 

“Just  clothes.  Shaving  equipment,  stuff 
like  that.” 

“Got  a  gun  in  there.?” 

“No  sir.” 

“Mind  if  I  look.?”  The  reply  was  com¬ 
ing  in  and  the  officer  turned  to  the  radio 
again. 

Len  stood  immobile  for  a  few  seconds. 
His  heart  began  to  beat  faster;  sweat 
poured  from  his  forehead.  Then  he  set 
the  satchel  down  and  unzipped  it  as 


calmly  and  openly  as  if  he  were  looking 
for  a  letter  of  recommendation  and  took 
out  the  pistol. 

“It  seems  your  parents  are  worried 
about  you.  Belle,”  the  officer  said,  and 
then  he  saw  the  gun. 

“We’re  not  going  to  Ida  Grove,”  Len 
said.  “We’re  going  to  San  Francisco.” 

“Leonard.  .  .  .” 

“I’ll  take  care  of  this.  Belle.”  The  early 
morning  road  was  empty. 

“Don’t  try  anything  foolish,  kid.  You’re 
in  enough  trouble  already.” 

“Nobody’s  going  to  tell  me  what  I 
can’t  do.  I’ll  never  see  the  inside  of  a 
jail,  never  be  in  a  cage  like  an  animal.” 

“Dollar  eighty-four,”  the  woman  be¬ 
hind  the  counter  said. 

Len  fumbled  for  his  wallet  and  dropped 
two  dollar  bills  on  the  counter. 

“.  .  .  was  found  shot  five  times  by  .  .  .” 
the  radio  announcer  was  saying. 

The  first  bullet  entered  the  officer’s  head 
just  between  his  nose  and  mouth.  The 
other  four  were  variously  placed  through¬ 
out  his  body  and  head. 

The  Union  Pacific  stopped  for  less  than 
a  minute  in  Wood  River  a  very  short 
time  afterward.  There  was  an  open  box¬ 
car  and  when  the  train  pulled  out  it  had 
acquired  two  more  passengers. 

The  woman  handed  Len  the  change. 

“.  .  .  blue  eyes  and  blond  hair.  They 
are  armed  and  dangerous.” 

“Isn’t  that  something  about  that  killer,” 
the  woman  said.  “To  think  they  could 
even  be  around  here.” 

“Yeah,”  Len  muttered,  clumsily  pick¬ 
ing  up  the  sack  of  groceries.  He  stared 
down  at  the  counter,  dared  not  look  into 
the  woman’s  eyes.  He  could  feel  them 
following  him  as  he  left  the  store. 

He  walked  down  the  sidewalk  afraid 
to  run,  and  afraid  to  walk  too  slowly.  A 
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patrol  car  passed  and  Len  averted  his 
eyes,  tried  to  walk  faster  and  look  more 
casual  at  the  same  time.  Back  down  the 
side  street  to  the  cement  factory  and  the 
boxcar.  He  jumped  up  into  it,  and  saw 
that  Belle  was  not  there. 

The  sack  of  groceries  fell  heavily  to 
the  floor  and  spread  out  like  a  cornucopia, 
and  Len’s  head  shot  out  both  doors  in 
rapid  succession,  searching.  He  jumped 
down  and  ran  around,  around  the  factory, 
up  and  down  the  tracks,  not  calling  but 
thinking  her  name  so  hard  he  thought 
someone  might  hear  anyway.  He  slowed 
to  a  panting  walk  and  saw  her  standing, 
staring  across  a  field. 

“What  are  you  trying  to  do.?  People 
are  going  to  see  you  here.”  He  grabbed 
her  arm.  “It’s  bad  enough  that  people 
saw  me.” 

“I  was  just  thinking,  Leonard,”  she 
said.  “Thinking  about  the  fields  in  Iowa, 
about  the  farms  and  the  corn.  Wonder¬ 
ing.  Wondering  what  goes  wrong  when 
people  try  to  do  something.” 

“Come  on,”  Len  said  gently.  “Let’s 
get  back,  get  out  of  the  open.” 

“We  try  to  do  something  to  set  us  free, 
escape  from  the  cage  that’s  closing  in  on 
us  and  then  discover  that  we’re  in  another 
cage  in  a  deeper,  darker  part  of  the 
dungeon,  in  a  place  where  we’ll  never  see 
any  sunlight.” 

“Don’t  think  like  that.  Belle.  We’ll  be 
all  right.  Look.  You  can  see  the  outline 
of  the  mountains  from  here.” 

Belle  did  not  look.  She  stared  at  the 
ties  and  cinders  as  they  walked  back. 
“I’m  sorry,  Leonard,”  she  said.  “I  just 
went  to  a  gas  station  to  wash  up  a  little, 
and  when  I  was  walking  back  I  couldn’t 
keep  from  stopping  here  and  thinking. . .” 

“You  want  something  to  eat.?”  he  asked 
back  in  the  boxcar. 


“I’m  not  hungry.” 

“You  may  not  get  another  chance  for 
a  while.”  He  made  a  sandwich  and  gave 
it  to  her.  She  nibbled  at  first,  then  be¬ 
gan  to  eat  like  the  girl  who  hadn’t  eaten 
for  a  day  and  a  half. 

Len  lay  back,  his  head  almost  on  the 
edge  of  the  doorway,  his  body  stretched 
inward  toward  the  middle  of  the  car. 
“Look  at  those  birds  up  there,”  he  said. 
“Flying  up  so  high.  So  high  nothing  can 
reach  them.  Don’t  even  have  to  have  the 
ground  to  stand  on.” 

Belle  was  looking  up  now  too.  “Swal¬ 
lows.” 

“Look  at  that  one.  All  alone  up  there. 
Just  floating  around  in  nothing.  Moving 
any  place  it  wants  to  go.  Just  think.  If 
we  could  suddenly  turn  into  swallows  we 
wouldn’t  have  to  worry  about  waiting  for 
a  train  and  hopping  it  or  hitchhiking  or 
not  being  seen  by  people.  We  could  just 
pick  up  and  fly  across  the  mountains. 
Fly  all  the  way  to  San  Francisco,  and 
then  change  back  into  people  there.  Or 
maybe  we’d  like  being  swallows  so  much 
we’d  just  stay  swallows.” 

There  was  the  delicate  rumble  of  the 
distant  train,  and  Len  and  Belle  both 
jumped  to  their  feet.  Len  grabbed  the 
satchel  and  they  jumped  out  to  look. 

“What  if  it  doesn’t  stop,  Leonard.?  Not 
even  for  a  few  seconds.” 

“It’ll  stop,”  Len  said  evenly.  “It  has  to 
stop.  It  has  to.” 

The  point  on  the  horizon  became  a  tiny 
blurred  image.  The  blur  became  clearer, 
sharper,  larger.  The  rails  began  to  vi¬ 
brate.  They  heard  the  whistle,  low  at 
first  slipping  up  to  a  higher  pitch. 

“Get  ready  to  run.  Belle,”  he  said.  “It’ll 
stop.  It  has  to  stop.” 

The  speed  of  the  train  did  not  diminish. 

“It  has  to.  Just  for  a  minute.” 
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The  engine  plunged  past  them.  The 
cars  leapt  by  them. 

“Just  for  thirty  seconds.  Fifteen  sec¬ 
onds.  Three  seconds.  Just  stop!” 

The  train  was  a  blur.  The  image  of 
no  car  would  linger.  The  cars  were  like 
a  cataract  cascading  across  the  plains  and 
into  the  mountains. 

“Or  slow  down  even.  Just  a  little  bit. 
Slow  down.  Give  us  a  chance.  Give  us 
a  chance.” 

He  fixed  his  eye  on  an  open  boxcar  and 
followed  it  out  of  sight.  He  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  caboose  as  it  passed  and 
watched  as  it  dwindled  rapidly  in  the 
distance,  stared  immobile  as  the  train  dis¬ 
solved  into  the  sky.  When  there  was  no 
more  to  see  he  closed  his  eyes  and  fell 
back  against  the  side  of  the  boxcar. 

Belle  stared  at  the  ground,  only,  her 
face  expressionless.  Had  not  even  hoped 
after  the  first  few  seconds. 

They  turned  around.  “Another  one,” 
Len  said.  “Another  one.  There  will  be 
another  one  soon.  Stop  maybe.  It  didn’t 
even  slow  down.  Didn’t  even  slow  down. 
Could  have  taken  us  all  the  way  to  Den¬ 
ver.” 

He  started  to  help  Belle  back  into  their 
railroad  car,  and  they  heard  a  motor  and 
cinder-crushing  tires  and  saw  a  car  as  it 
turned  into  the  yard  of  the  cement  factory. 

They  froze  for  an  instant,  then  dashed 
for  a  pile  of  cement  bags  between  the 
tracks  and  the  factory. 

“I’m  sure  he  saw  us,”  Belle  whispered. 
“He  couldn’t  have  missed  us.” 

They  hid  among  the  high  stacks  of 
cement  bags  almost  against  the  building, 
not  moving,  not  breathing.  They  heard 
the  tires  stop  and  then  the  motor.  They 
saw  a  man,  heavy  and  fairly  old,  walk 
past,  looking  up  and  down  the  tracks, 
around,  and  then  shrugging  and  disap¬ 


pearing.  They  listened  intently  to  the  foot¬ 
steps  to  the  front  and  the  opening  door, 
and  when  they  heard  the  sounds  inside, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  wooden  wall, 
Len  motioned  for  Belle  to  follow. 

Quietly  at  first  and  then  quickly,  they 
walked  away,  down  the  railroad  track, 
Len  on  the  ties  taking  them  two  at  a 
time  and  jerking  the  heavy  bag  back  and 
forth  as  they  walked  and  Belle  hurrying 
along  in  the  cinders  trying  to  keep  pace 
with  him  as  they  walked  down  the  track 
to  a  crossing  and  then  down  the  side- 
street  toward  the  edge  of  town.  Past  the 
houses,  four  to  a  block,  two-storey  not 
new  surrounded  by  hedges  and  trees,  and 
then  three  to  a  block,  two  to  a  block,  one- 
storey  now  more  recently  built  and  hav¬ 
ing  lawns  bare  of  all  shrubbery,  and  then 
one  to  a  block,  as  they  approached  the 
town  limits  and  the  endless  fields  that  be¬ 
gan  there.  A  dog  barked  loudly  and 
chased  them.  The  small  cocker  spaniel 
charged  as  though  it  were  going  to  jump, 
then  stopped  abruptly  five  feet  away,  still 
barking  wildly,  and  squatted  poised  and 
urgent  until  Len  and  Belle  had  walked 
nearly  a  block  farther.  The  dog  returned 
to  its  yard  and  intermittent  yaps. 

Len  did  not  appear  to  notice  it.  He 
walked  quickly  and  silently  and  stared 
resolutely  before  him,  out  at  the  wide 
fields  and  the  edge  of  the  sky  beyond 
them.  Suddenly  he  exploded  into  speech. 
“Not  even  there.  Not  even  there,  in  an 
old  abandoned  boxcar  smothered  in  ce¬ 
ment  dust  filled  with  broken  boards  and 
broken  bags  of  cement,  parked  on  a 
rusty  siding  by  an  idle  cement  factory. 
Not  even  there  in  the  boxcar  can  we  hide. 
We  have  to  hide  in  a  pile  of  cement 
bags  and  then  run  down  the  railroad 
track  and  the  sidestreets  afraid  every  step 
you  take,  afraid  to  go  this  way  or  that 
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way  because  someone  will  see  you  and 
not  daring  to  stand  still  because  somebody 
already  has  seen  you,  always  afraid  to 
walk  down  the  street  because  some  old 
lady  who  has  a  wild  imagination  will  look 
out  the  window  just  after  hearing  the 
news  broadcast  and  see  you  and  think 
you’re  the  killers  and  call  the  police.  And 
the  police  will  come  out  to  check  knowing 
all  the  time  it’s  only  some  silly  old  lady 
with  a  wild  imagination  but  coming  out 
to  check  anyway  and  then  the  funniest 
part  of  all,  finding  out  that  it  really  is  the 
killers  and  the  silly  old  lady  was  right  all 
the  time.  And  then  it’s  all  over.  It  could 
happen  any  time.  We  could  turn  around 
now  and  see  them  coming.” 

Neither  turned  around. 

Belle  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes.  Then 
she  said,  “I’m  sorry  Leonard.  It’s  really 
my  fault.  I  shouldn’t  have  asked  you  to 
try  anything  like  this.  We  should  have 
stayed  back  in  Ida  Grove.” 

“Don’t  say  that.  We’re  here.  At  least 
we’ve  done  this  much.  At  least  we’ve 
been  free  for  two  days.  We’re  running 
now  and  maybe  not  for  much  longer  but 
we’re  not  back  in  Ida  Grove,  we’re  not 
caged.  Does  an  escaped  tiger  wish  it  was 
back  in  the  zoo.?” 

The  fields  burst  on  them  like  a  flash  of 
light.  When  they  passed  the  last  house  it 
was  as  though  they  had  passed  through 
the  gate  of  a  city  and  suddenly  before 
them  were  the  broad  flat  fields  of  wheat 
and  the  road  that  seemed  to  have  no  end. 
They  walked  between  the  asphalt  and  the 
ditch. 

At  last  Belle  had  the  courage  to  ask, 
“Where  are  we  going.?”  She  said  “we” 
as  she  always  did  and  not  “you.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  Len  said.  “We’re  just 
going  because  there’s  no  sense  in  stopping, 
no  sense  in  standing  still.  We’ll  run  and 


maybe  we’ll  get  caught  and  maybe  we’ll 
get  away,  but  either  way  it’s  better  than 
standing  and  waiting  for  them  to  come. 
There’s  no  place  we  can  go  and  no  place 
we  can  stay  so  we’ll  just  keep  running 
and  hiding,  not  going  anyplace  and  not 
staying  anyplace,  until  they  catch  us,  and 
then  it’ll  be  all  over.  That’s  all.” 

“We  can  still  get  away,  can’t  we.?  An¬ 
other  train  will  come  by.  You  said.  .  .  .” 

“Yeah  Belle,  another  train  will  come.” 
Len  had  not  slowed  his  pace  and  the 
muscles  of  his  forearm  were  tensed  more 
than  necessary  for  carrying  the  bag. 

The  wind  ran  through  the  brown 
dry  wheat  causing  waves  and  ripples  that 
looked  like  a  thousand  little  things  scamp¬ 
ering  and  causing  a  rustle  like  rain.  The 
breeze  was  hot  enough  to  be  uncomfort¬ 
able,  and  soft,  and  the  strand  of  rusty 
barbed  wire  encircling  the  wheat  field 
swayed  slightly  and  the  dry  weeds  swayed 
in  the  shallow  ditch,  but  the  breeze  was 
not  strong  enough  to  create  any  visible 
movement  in  the  single  tree  standing  half¬ 
way  between  them  and  the  speck  of  a 
farmhouse  on  the  horizon.  The  asphalt 
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was  hot  and  almost  sticky  when  Len’s 
erratic,  satchel-carrying  stride  took  him  off 
the  hot  uneven  rocks  of  the  roadbed  onto 
the  road,  and  thin  lines  of  heat  rose  from 
the  asphalt,  and  continuously  dissolving 
before  them  was  the  appearance  of  water 
on  the  road  ahead.  Above  them  and  above 
the  wheat  fields  the  swallows  and  spar¬ 
rows  and  blackbirds  swirled  and  sang. 

The  first  motor  they  heard  behind  them 
belonged  to  a  farmer’s  pickup  truck.  The 
man  passed  them,  possibly  not  even  notic¬ 
ing.  The  second  motor  belonged  to  a 
police  car,  and  when  they  saw  the  red 
bulb  on  top,  Len  and  Belle  crossed  the 
barbed  wire  and  began  to  crawl  through 
the  wheat. 

The  car  approached  and  slowed  and  the 
two  froze  beneath  the  surface  of  the  rip¬ 
pling  field.  They  lay  flat  on  their  stom¬ 
achs.  Her  arm  was  pressed  against  his, 
but  Len  was  unaware  of  its  pulsating  and 
hot  sweatiness.  The  stalks  of  wheat 


brushed  lightly  against  his  face  and  across 
his  cheek  an  ant  began  to  crawl,  but  he 
was  unaware  of  these.  He  did  not  hear 
the  motor  of  the  car  stop  and  the  doors 
slam  and  the  men  cross  the  fence  and  the 
field  cautiously.  Lying  there,  his  head 
resting  on  his  other  arm,  he  seemed  to 
sink  into  another  world,  a  world  which 
contained  nothing  more  that  a  broad  flat 
plain  on  which  to  stand,  empty  and  open. 
And  now  over  all  the  swallows  were  fly¬ 
ing  as  if  in  mockery.  Len  could  hear  now 
the  sound  of  their  singing.  It  grew  louder 
and  louder,  as  if  the  swirls  above  were 
descending  in  a  whirlwind  and  entering 
his  brain,  louder,  reverberating  in  the 
chambers  of  his  mind,  deadening  all 
awareness  so  that  he  felt  nothing  when 
two  men  lifted  him  by  the  arms  and  began 
to  carry  him  to  the  road,  drowning  out 
all  other  sound  so  that  he  heard  nothing 
of  Belle’s  whimpering,  drowning  out  all 
silences. 
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MOON  OVER  MIAMI 


‘How  would  you  like  it,’  she  asked,  ‘if 
it  were  your  daughter?’ 

‘I  don’t  know  anything  about  that,’  she 
said.  The  people  walked  around  them 
noisily,  dragging  their  feet,  scuffing  their 
shoes  on  the  pavement. 

‘They  said  he  was  wearing  sneakers 
the  whole  time,’  she  said.  Imagine!  he 
did  it  wearing  sneakers!’  She  clapped  a 
hand  to  the  bag  of  books  and  blew  her 
nose  with  the  other  hand,  smiling  through 
the  lace. 

‘He  always  wore  sneakers,’  said  the  man. 
Two  white  tears  ran  down  his  face;  one 
got  lost  in  the  general  warp  of  his  cheek 
but  the  other  one  stopped  when  it  was 
about  three  inches  long.  It  hung  there, 
neither  growing  bigger  nor  drying  up, 
showing  no  sign  of  motion  whatever. 

‘Wipe  your  face,’  she  said.  ‘You  look 
like  a  fool.’ 

I  overheard  that  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Miami  River.  After  the  first  words  I 
stopped  and  unslung  the  camera  I  al¬ 
ways  carried  and  started  in  taking  arty 
pictures  of  the  pigeons  in  the  tops  of  the 


palm  trees.  Then  I  pretended  to  make 
some  candid  shots  of  the  couples  on  the 
benches  and  the  old  men  with  garters  on 
their  arms.  But  when  she  told  him  he 
looked  like  a  fool  I  very  hastily  clipped 
on  the  lenscap  and  snapped  the  leather 
case  shut  rapidly. 

‘You  old  fool!’  she  said,  but  by  then  I 
was  almost  out  of  their  hearing,  walking 
along  the  seafront  benches  with  their 
burden  of  old  men  from  the  hotels  and 
young  couples  watching  the  islands  and 
gulls  and  the  yachts  mingle.  I  finally 
turned  in  at  the  rock  garden  and  passed 
quickly  through  the  coral  gates  among 
the  sawdust  trails  and  exotic  fruitplants 
there,  strolling  by  the  overgrown  stone 
encroachments  and  running  grottoes.  For 
once  there  was  no-one  else  around,  prob¬ 
ably  because  it  was  almost  sundown.  I 
looked  through  the  plants  over  at  the 
low  stone  buildings  of  the  city,  and  was 
going  to  uncap  my  lens  again  when  a 
tremendous  rat  slithered  up  some  sort  of 
meaty  unfamiliar  tree  beside  me,  then 
jumped  to  a  rock  ledge  and  vanished 
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down  one  of  the  dripping  grottoes.  I 
went  over  and  looked  to  see  if  there  were 
clawmarks  in  the  bark,  but  as  far  as  I 
could  tell  there  weren’t  any  signs  at  all. 
I  looked  up  at  the  porous  shelf  and  saw  a 
blue  moon  rising  over  it.  In  the  next 
pond  I  could  hear  the  goldfish  come  up 
for  scraps,  making  little  lapping  sounds 
like  dogs  drinking  the  water. 

It  was  my  own  fault  that  I  fell:  I  was 
trying,  like  a  damn  fool,  to  follow  the 
rat  and  see  where  he  went.  When  I  got 
to  the  top  of  the  coral  mound  I  looked 
down  and  cocked  my  camera,  but  it  was 
already  so  dark  that  I  couldn’t  tell  how 
deep  the  hole  was  or  what  was  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  it.  Remembering  that  I  was  using 
highspeed  film,  I  leaned  down  to  see 
better  and,  like  any  idiot,  put  my  hand 
out  of  sight  onto  another  ledge  about  a 
foot  down  the  side.  The  rat  must  have 
found  out  that  the  pit  was  too  deep  for 
him;  he  jumped  on  my  hand  and  clawed 
up  my  bare  arm  just  the  way  he  had 
scampered  into  that  soft  tree  that  came 
up  over  the  rock.  He  never  reached  the 
ground,  though:  I  screamed  like  a  girl 
and  straightened  up,  unbending  from  the 
edge  right  out  over  the  dark  rockpit.  The 
rat  was  still  hanging  on  to  my  shoulder 
like  a  parrot  or  a  pet  cat  and  when  I 
felt  his  tail  and  fur  against  my  face  I 
screamed  again.  All  I  could  think  of  was 
that  when  we  landed  we  should  be  there 
in  the  dark  together,  and  I  bellowed  all 
the  way  down. 

I  lay  sprawled  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairwell,  not  moving,  at  least  not  so  far 
as  she  could  tell.  She  didn’t  bother  to 
go  down;  this  was  like  the  marshal,  she 
didn’t  need  to  go,  if  anyone  came  she 
would  turn  sadly  and  say:  I  don’t  need 
to  go  down,  he  isn’t  going  to  get  up  any 
more. 


When  she  was  halfway  to  the  bottom 
she  sat  down  on  the  steps  and,  putting 
the  lace  to  her  eyes,  cried  a  few  drops. 
She  was  afraid  for  a  moment  of  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  breathe  at  the  bottom,  but  she 
went  all  the  way  down,  rather  slowly, 
one  step  at  a  time.  She  turned  me  over 
with  her  sneaker  and  I  was  quite  dead: 
my  body  all  turned  over  at  once,  shoulders 
and  legs,  and  she  walked  back  up  the 
stairs.  For  she  had  been  right  after  all. 
I  had  been  dead  when  she  saw  me,  and 
for  some  time  previous. 

I  dreamt  that  in  a  muckbank  grotto 
beside  Biscayne  Bay.  As  soon  as  I  found 
out  it  was  unreal  I  opened  my  eyes  and 
saw  the  moon  hanging  in  a  tall  tree  over¬ 
head  like  one  of  the  rare  fruits  that  you 
can  always  find  around  that  garden.  I 
couldn’t  feel  the  rat  on  me  anywhere,  so 
I  guessed  it  had  run  away.  Eventually  it 
came  to  me  that  I  was  on  my  back  in  a 
wet  patch  of  some  fleshy  plants  that 
crushed  easily  between  my  fingers.  I 
thought  over  the  situation,  my  leaving  the 
rows  of  benches  to  come  into  the  rock- 
garden,  my  seeing  and  chasing  the  rat, 
and  finally  how  I  came  to  fall  over  the 
side  of  the  coral.  A  phrase  from  the 
English  book  came  into  my  mind. 

From  my  elevated  station  1  loo\ed  down. 

This  seemed  reasonable  enough,  so  I 
thought  about  it  while  I  felt  around  for 
the  camera.  It  wasn’t  within  my  reach, 
but  I  hadn’t  sat  up  yet  and  I  considered 
that  it  might  be  somewhere  near.  Stretch¬ 
ing  my  hand  out  to  brace  myself  for  get¬ 
ting  up,  I  felt  the  dry  shreds  of  sawdust 
under  my  fingers.  I  got  quite  optimistic, 
telling  myself  that  now  I  wouldn’t  have 
to  try  to  climb  out  after  all,  that  I  was 
next  to  a  path  and  could  avoid  further 
discomfort.  It  pleased  me  very  much  that 
I  wasn’t  caught  in  the  dark  with  that  rat. 
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It  was  the  biggest  rat  I  had  seen,  at  least 
the  size  of  a  toy  poodle. 

When  I  began  to  turn  over  on  my  side 
I  heard  feet  coming  and  voices.  This  put 
me  in  a  ridiculous  situation.  I  couldn’t 
say  anything  for  fear  of  being  found  and 
I  couldn’t  be  quiet  for  fear  of  being  dis¬ 
covered.  Besides,  there  was  a  young  male 
and  a  female  voice.  It  was  just  one  of 
those  damn  situations.  As  soon  as  I  was 
able  to  tell  one  voice  from  the  other  I 
could  see,  of  course,  that  the  young  man 
was  going  to  rape  her.  I  looked  through 
the  moonlight  at  the  bench  they  had  sat 
on,  just  a  yard  or  so  away  with  their 
backs  to  me,  and  I  saw  that  he  had  on  a 
nice  pair  of  brown  loafers  and  that  she 
was  wearing  red  pumps.  For  some  rea¬ 
son  this  strengthened  my  conviction.  I 
tried  to  control  my  breathing  and  not 
cough. 

It  finally  occurred  to  me  that  I  ought  to 
pay  attention  to  what  was  being  said. 
This  was  really  embarrassing — especially 
since  I  was  sure  that  they’d  hear  me  be¬ 
fore  he  took  her.  I  began  to  work  out 
angles,  trying  to  tell  whether  when  he 
threw  her  down  on  the  bench  and  turned 
over  he  would  see  me  out  of  the  corner 
of  his  eye.  I  had  some  experience  with 
this  sort  of  thing  from  photography,  so 
I  worked  angles  and  listened  to  what 
they  said. 

She  said:  it  was  late,  she  didn’t  like 
being  in  this  place,  it  was  dangerous  (at 
which  I  felt  a  little  offended),  they  ought 
to  go. 

He  said:  it  was  early,  this  was  a  quiet 
secluded  place,  he  loved  her  when  she  was 
angry,  he  could  see  the  moon  in  her  eyes 
(sic),  they  ought  to  stay. 

She  said  if  he  loved  her  he  would  do 
what  she  asked  and  take  her  to  a  show. 

He  said  he  was  going  to  rape  her. 


He  put  his  hand  over  her  mouth,  at 
least  as  nearly  as  I  could  see,  and  threw 
her  down  on  the  bench.  He  turned  over 
without  seeing  me,  for  which  I  was  very 
grateful.  The  back  of  the  bench  was 
slatted,  but  I  still  couldn’t  tell  what  ex¬ 
actly  he  was  doing  with  his  free  hand, 
so  I  tried  to  raise  myself  farther  up  on 
an  elbow  and  control  my  breath  at  the 
same  time.  The  mud  didn’t  give  me  a 
very  good  hold,  though,  and  I  felt  myself 
falling  backward.  In  a  panic  that  he 
would  hear  me  even  over  her  mumblings 
and  his  own  loud  breathing,  I  lifted  the 
hand  I  was  leaning  on  and  slid  it  back¬ 
wards  for  a  better  hold.  I  put  it  down 
again  just  at  the  instant  he  hit  her  across 
the  forehead,  so  that  at  the  very  second 
when  I  dropped  my  weight  on  the  arm  she 
stopped  trying  to  shout  and  everything  was 
so  quiet  suddenly  that  I  was  scared  out 
of  my  mind  that  my  shifting  around 
would  be  heard. 

Of  course,  I  had  to  put  my  hand  down 
on  that  goddamned  dead  rat.  Nothing 
else  would  have  done,  I  imagine,  but  that 
at  that  instant  in  all  the  years  of  my  life 
I  would  have  to  put  my  hand  down  on  a 
dead  rat,  right  there  under  me  in  the 
muck,  with  his  mouth  open  so  my  fingers 
caught  on  his  teeth.  I  screamed  like  a 
girl  again,  or  maybe  this  time  more  like 
a  woman,  and  got  into  a  running  posi¬ 
tion  so  fast  that  I  couldn’t  tell  when  I 
stopped  lying  down  and  when  I  started 
standing  up.  The  camera  was  around  my 
neck,  but  when  I  jumped  up  it  went 
spiralling  off  over  the  bench  like  some 
damn  muddy  bat.  And  I  don’t  really 
know  what  happened  to  it  after  that,  be¬ 
cause  when  I  jerked  my  hand  up  the 
rat’s  mouth  closed  on  my  fingers  with  all 
those  curved  teeth  in  my  flesh  like  fish¬ 
hooks,  and  I  set  out  in  that  slimy  ground 
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at  a  pace  that  should  have  made  me 
proud,  out  over  those  salty  rocks  and  the 
meaty  little  plants  that  grow  there  in  the 
marl.  Behind  me  I  heard  the  young  man’s 
voice  roaring  and  roaring  and  then  some¬ 
body  went  running  away  like  a  bison 
down  the  sawdust  track  away  from  me, 
six  feet  and  two  hundred  pounds  at  a 
step. 

Then  it  came  to  me  that  I  was  still 
screaming,  and  I  got  quiet  and  slowed 
down;  then  it  came  to  me  that  I  was 
still  attached  to  that  damn  rat,  and  I 
ran  and  bellowed  harder  than  ever. 

I  haven’t  been  back  there  since,  though 
for  all  I  know  my  camera  was  perfectly 
all  right  and  I  never  got  to  see  just  how 
far  I’d  fallen  in  the  dark. 


I  did  read  the  papers  for  a  few  days, 
but  since  there  wasn’t  any  mention  of 
the  incident  I  assumed  that  the  girl  had 
gotten  away  all  right.  I  walked  around 
the  mouth  of  the  river  for  the  next  week 
or  so,  and  sat  in  the  lobby  of  the  library 
and  on  the  steps  of  Columbus’  statue  (set 
on  a  column  of  marble  taken  from  the 
ruins  of  Rome,  given  to  Miami  by  the 
Italian  government),  but  I  never  came 
across  the  fallen  old  woman  or  her  fatu¬ 
ous  gentleman  friend. 

If  is  counts  for  anything,  I  still  add  up 
all  the  sneakered  people  I  run  across  when 
I  go  downtown  on  Saturdays.  But  the 
number  never  seems  to  be  anything  out 
of  the  ordinary. 
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This  issue  of  the  Archive 
dedicated  to  the  memory 
Bill  Owens. 


DREAM  OF  SEXTUS  PROPERTIUS 


In  my  sleep  light  and  color 
Move  restless  like  midnight  voices 
Strutting  through  empty  kingdom 
Of  my  well  used  couch, 

Dreams  come  in  heavy  shape, 

A  focus  now  on  bloody  garments 
Or  bony  hands  and  broken  rings; 

Men  forgotten  draw  her  anxious 
To  my  ever-capacious  bed 
Where  undoubtedly  she  perceives 
How  cold  I  sleep  tonight. 

Goddamn  she’s  left  as  many  men 
With  laughter  in  a  bar 
As  windless  horses  tied  to  a  gate 
All  over-hot  in  the  morning; 

Now  she  sleeps  with  sewer  tiles. 
Culvert  rats  and  ragged  brambles. 
Leaves  ride  over  her. 

Flowers  grow  in  constant  war. 

But  still  she  penetrates 
My  weighted  sleep  with  admonition 
Until  I  roll  and  vomit  shame. 

She  drank  her  restless  motion 
In  beds  of  ivy  and  running  water. 
Dried  on  the  road  like  an  ink-blot; 
Travellers  come  to  unreasoning  halt 
Hear  her  thumbs  scream 
Like  a  useless  gate. 

If  I  swear  by  all  unchained  things 
That  make  the  night  their  passageway 
To  her  faithfulness. 

Then  I  make  much  of  merit 
In  a  muddy  stream. 


Bill  Woodruff 
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Kaye  Vale 


COUNTY  FAIR 


At  a  distance  the  hard  neon  colors  of 
the  county  fair  glowed  against  the  soft 
blackness  of  an  October  night,  moving 
in  slow,  bright  circles  and  arcs  like  the 
mysterious  innards  of  a  huge  machine. 
Carrie  Mae  felt  like  a  fidgety  little  girl. 
She  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  seat  of  the  old 
Ford,  peering  out  the  dusty  windshield. 
Clifton’s  father  had  let  him  use  the  car. 
It  jumped  and  jolted  even  on  the  high¬ 
way  because  they  had  taken  the  springs 
out  to  use  it  down  around  the  fields,  and 
it  was  covered  with  a  fine  film  of  dry, 
dusty  dirt,  inside  and  out.  Clifton  sat 
easy  at  the  wheel,  as  if  he  held  the  reins 
of  a  wild  but  familiar  horse.  Carrie  Mae 
turned  to  look  at  him,  thinking  how 
strong  and  sure  he  looked.  Clifton  was 
excited  too,  she  could  tell.  He  had  saved 
some  money  working  in  tobacco  last 
summer,  and  he  had  it  with  him  tonight. 
He  talked  as  if  he  had  been  to  the  fair 
at  night  before.  She  never  had.  She  had 
come  with  her  family  in  the  afternoon, 
but  it  was  different  then.  They  had 
stayed  mostly  around  the  livestock  or  the 
farm  display  sections. 

A  highway  patrolman  with  a  long  flash¬ 
light  motioned  them  into  a  parking  space. 
Carrie  Mae  could  hardly  wait  for  Clifton 
to  open  the  door.  They  walked  through 
the  gate,  and  the  spongy  coarse  sawdust 
under  their  feet  was  like  a  magic  carpet. 
Excitement  and  gaiety  swirled  around  them 
in  a  carousel  of  bright  colors  and  lights. 
The  air  throbbed  with  vital  smells,  hot 
grease  mixed  with  the  warm  odor  of 
livestock  and  the  dry  prickly  smell  of  dust. 
Music  wheezed  and  tinkled  in  triple  time 
against  the  noise  of  people  laughing  and 
shouting. 

They  stopped  by  the  hobby  horses  to 
watch.  The  sooty  black  machinery  rolled 
and  ground  slowly,  adding  a  grating  bass 
throb  to  the  fast  tinkly  music.  The  horses 


were  dingy  and  chipped,  but  their  nostrils 
were  frozen  in  a  flare,  their  eyes  caught 
in  a  wild,  white  roll,  and  their  hooves 
were  forever  waiting  to  paw  the  ground 
as  they  slid  up  and  down  the  shiny  poles 
in  a  long,  slow  gallop.  The  T-shirt  of  the 
man  who  operated  the  ride  was  grimy 
and  sweaty;  his  shoulders  were  wide  and 
strong  looking.  Carrie  Mae  felt  a  little 
thrill  of  pleasure  when  he  gave  her  an 
insolent  look  up  and  down.  Clifton  pulled 
her  angrily  away  and  muttered,  “I’ve  a  i|; 
good  mind  to  hit  him.” 

Although  she  knew  Clifton  didn’t  mean  ij 
it,  the  thought  of  a  fight  was  exciting. 
She  saved  things  like  this  to  think  about  : 
during  the  long  summer  days  when  she 
tied  tobacco  for  her  father. 

They  stopped  and  watched  cotton  candy 
spin  out  of  a  machine.  The  face  of  the 
fat  little  woman  who  sold  it  was  covered  I 
with  tiny  wrinkles,  but  her  hands  were 
pudgy  and  tight  and  sparkled  with  col¬ 
ored  rings.  Beyond  the  cotton  candy,  a 
barker  stood  on  a  platform  shouting.  Be¬ 
hind  him,  on  the  front  of  the  tent,  were 
pictures  of  women  in  tight,  low-cut 
dresses.  The  crowd  standing  around  was  ■ 
mostly  men.  Young  boys  in  tight  blue 
jeans  pushed  at  one  another  and  laughed. 
One  ran  a  comb  through  his  long,  black 
ducktail  with  an  expert  flick  of  the  wrist. 
An  old  farmer  in  coveralls  who  had  been 
standing  there  motionless,  his  arms  folded 
over  his  chest,  turned  his  head  to  one 
side  and  casually  spat  on  the  sawdust. 
Carrie  Mae  looked  at  Clifton  and  thought 
how  if  she  weren’t  along  he  might  go  in. 

She  pulled  at  his  sleeve,  “Have  you 
ever  been  in  one  of  those.?” 

He  just  smiled  secretively.  After  a  few 
minutes  they  walked  away. 

One  booth  had  big  stuffed  panda  bears 
lined  in  rows  along  the  side,  all  colors, 


Sandra  Frederick, 


RAIN 


Raindrops  weeping  into  the  salt-sweet  air 
Sprawl  spray-green  upon  the  California  shore 
Collapsed  in  cooling  thought,  the  journey  long,  the  way 
Hot,  the  going  senseless,  yet  not  to  go  the  worst. 
Motion  lost,  a  peaceful  moment  half-spent  half-slept 
Soaks  deep,  examining  the  dry  sand  shells 
Dead  evidence  of  life.  Then  poised,  half-knowing 
Wrenched  down  out  whispers  drown  in  roaring  rain. 


all  plump  and  soft  with  black  button  eyes 
and  ribbons  around  their  necks. 

“Oh,  look,  Clifton!”  she  grabbed  his 
arm  and  pointed  to  them. 

The  man  in  the  booth  called  out,  “Come 
on  feller.  Get  your  girl  a  bear.  Four 
throws  for  a  dollar.” 

They  stepped  up  closer  to  look.  There 
were  three  wooden  pins  set  up  on  a  shelf, 
and  you  got  four  throws  to  knock  them 
down. 

“Looks  like  you  got  a  good  pitching 
arm,  sir.”  The  man  was  short  and  squat 
and  dirty-looking.  His  eyes  were  red  and 
dulled  and  he  talked  hoarsely  and  urgent¬ 
ly,  as  if  he  were  letting  them  in  on  a 
special  bargain. 

“You  want  one  of  them,  Carrie  Mae?” 
Clifton  asked  her.  The  bears  made  her 
think  of  the  pictures  she  had  seen  in  mag¬ 
azines,  the  ones  of  rooms  for  little  girls. 
There  was  nearly  always  a  stuffed  animal 
like  that  on  the  bed. 


“Give  me  four  balls,”  Clifton  said,  as 
if  he  could  read  her  mind.  The  man  set 
four  balls  down  on  the  wooden  ledge. 
Clifton  picked  one  up,  turned  it  over  in 
his  hand  and  squinted  his  eye  as  if  to  get 
a  good  aim.  He  threw  and  the  first  pin 
went  down.  Carrie  Mae  watched  expect¬ 
antly.  The  next  pin  rocked  a  little,  hesi¬ 
tating,  but  finally  tipped  over. 

Clifton  nudged  Carrie  Mae,  “You’re 
going  to  get  your  bear,”  he  said  and  tossed 
the  third  ball.  It  missed  the  pin  com¬ 
pletely. 

“You’ve  still  got  one  ball,”  the  man 
said. 

“I’ll  get  it  this  time.”  Clifton  aimed 
carefully  and  threw.  The  pin  rocked  a 
little  but  didn’t  fall  over. 

“Aw,  that’s  too  bad,”  the  man  said. 
“Try  again.”  He  set  up  four  more  balls 
and  held  out  his  hand. 

“You’ve  got  that  pin  nailed  down.” 
Clifton  was  puzzled. 
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Kaye  Vale 


“No  sir.”  The  man  picked  up  the  pin 
to  show  them.  “This  is  a  fair  game.” 

Before  they  had  time  to  say  anything  or 
move  away  he  had  leaned  over  the  counter 
toward  them.  Carrie  Mae  recoiled  a  little 
as  he  whispered  hoarsely  to  Clifton,  “I’ll 
give  you  a  little  hint.  You  gotta  hit  the 
pin  right  at  the  top  to  upset  the  balance.” 

He  set  the  pins  back  up  and  lightly 
tapped  one.  It  fell  over.  “See.'’  Try  again 
and  hit  them  at  the  top.  I  don’t  tell  every¬ 
body  that,  but  I  sure  would  like  to  see  the 
little  lady  get  a  bear.” 

Clifton  hesitated  a  moment  and  then 
pulled  out  another  dollar.  Again  the  third 
pin  wouldn’t  go  down.  Clifton  made  a 
disgusted  noise  and  moved  as  it  to  leave. 

The  man  talked  as  fast  as  he  could. 
“This  is  a  cryin’  shame.  Now  I  just  don’t 
want  you  to  leave  without  one  of  these 
bears,  so  I  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  You  give 
me  two  dollars  and  I’ll  give  you  six  shots, 
and  if  you  still  don’t  get  it  I’ll  give  you 
one  anyway,  just  because  I  don’t  want  this 
little  girl  to  be  disappointed.” 

Clifton  hesitated,  but  the  man  sounded 
so  friendly  and  sincere.  He  handed  over 
the  two  dollars.  He  missed  with  the  first 
ball.  Carrie  Mae  could  tell  he  was  getting 
mad  at  himself.  The  second  one  missed 
too. 

“You  threw  it  a  little  too  hard,”  the 
man  said.  “Just  take  it  easy.  You  can’t 
lose.” 

Clifton  took  a  deep  breath  and  threw 
the  third  ball.  The  pin  tumbled  over. 

“Three  more  tries  and  two  pins.” 

Clifton  was  completely  intent  on  the 
game.  He  knocked  over  the  second  pin. 
On  both  the  next  two  balls  he  hit  the  pin 
and  it  rocked  back  and  forth,  but  it  still 
didn’t  fall.  He  looked  at  Carrie  Mae  and 
said,  “Well,  we  got  the  bear  anyway.” 

Then  the  man’s  manner  seemed  to 


change.  “Just  a  minute  now.  I  didn’t  say 
anything  about  the  bear,  but  I’ll  tell  you 
what  I  will  do  .  .  .” 

Carrie  Mac  burst  out,  “You  did  too! 
You  said  you’d  give  us  the  bear  even  if  we 
missed!” 

“No,  ma’am,  that  ain’t  the  way  the  game 
works.  You  gotta  get  all  the  pins  down. 
But  you’ve  still  got  two  throws  left  on  that  : 
last  dollar.” 

While  he  was  talking  he  had  set  out 
two  more  balls.  Another  man,  skinnier  i 
and  taller  than  this  one  but  also  dirty  j 
looking  had  come  into  the  booth.  Clifton 
was  flushed  and  trembling.  His  hand 
knotted  up  into  a  fist. 

Carrie  Mae  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 
“Let’s  go,  Clifton.” 

“You  dirty  liar,”  Clifton  said  to  the 
man. 

The  man  didn’t  seem  very  much  both-  ' 
ered.  “This  is  a  fair  game,  sonny.  You 
got  two  balls  left,  but  you  don’t  get  a  bear 
until  all  the  pins  are  down.” 

“Come  on  Clifton.  Those  old  cheap 
bears  aren’t  any  good  anyway.” 

Clifton  turned  and  stalked  away  through 
the  crowds  of  people,  his  feet  stirring  up 
little  clouds  of  dust  at  each  step.  Carrie 
Mae  had  to  run  almost  to  keep  up  with 
him.  The  lights,  the  colors,  the  faces  ran 
together  into  a  blur  as  she  hurried  after 
Clifton.  Then  they  were  finally  out  of  the 
fair  and  in  the  parking  lot.  They  stood 
by  the  car  a  few  moments,  panting  a  little. 
The  lights  threw  flickering  color  shadows  ’ 
on  their  faces.  The  night  air  was  fresh 
and  cool  against  their  flushed  faces  and 
in  their  parched,  dusty  throats.  Carrie 
Mae  felt  words  welling  up  inside  her;  I 
she  wanted  to  say  she  was  sorry  he  had  I 
lost  his  money,  and  then  she  didn’t  say 
anything.  When  they  drove  away,  she 
watched  Clifton’s  face.  His  lips  trembled, 
but  his  jaw  was  set  hard  against  the  night. 
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Fred  Chappell 


THREE  POEMS 


HISTORY  IS  A  FORCE  IN  PERSONAL 
LIFE,  EVEN 


The  heavy  nineteenth  century 
Numbles  on  his  bearded  cigar, 

Utters  a  belch  huge  as  the  sea, 
Divesting  his  gut  of  a  burly  beer. 

He  loads  the  room,  displacing  air 
Enough  that  I  am  buoyed  up 
And  bob  about  the  ceiling  where 
Unshaven  flies  bumble  and  zip. 

A  stifling  Yahoo  he  is,  I  think. 

He  crowds  upon  this  lazy  space 
Like  an  angry  cancerous  spot  of  ink 
Or  a  getting-bigger  Charley  Horse. 

All  bread  and  boots  and  beef  he  is, 

I  think:  stuffy  as  an  unaired 
Roachy  closet,  and  stupid  as 
A  titanium  billiard. 

And  fly  he  cannot,  not  at  all — 

(The  ceiling  thrums  along  my  spine) — 
His  big  importance  prevents  my  fall — 
(How  fine  the  air  up  here.  How  fine!) 


HOMAGE  TO  SCHOENBERG 


1 

The  stream  plies  glassy  in  the  sun. 

Six  horsed  figures  file  on  its  edge 
And  burst  spurring  into  the  water. 

Six  white  splashes  leap  and  drop 
Like  momentary  chandeliers. 

They  halt.  Twelve  horses  drink: 

Six  lip  the  water,  six  the  sky. 

Twelve  riders  shift  impatiently; 

Two  suns  are  swarming  on  their  necks. 

A  crow  flies  to  a  clump  of  willows. 

2 

Fingers  of  willow  toss  up  a  crow. 

Two  suns  stare,  mutually  hypnotized. 

Perching  the  necks  of  a  dozen  riders. 

Twelve  horses  suck  the  sky,  the  water. 
Drinking.  They  explode  into  a  halt. 

Dreamed  transitory  chandeliers 
Dive  boiling  into  the  creek. 

As  retreating  horses  rip  the  water 
To  set  six  figures  on  the  bank. 

The  stream  slides  uphill  in  the  light. 

3 

The  vanishing  chandeliers  stand. 

Halting  beside  twelve  drinking  horses. 

Then  fall  into  the  elements 
Which  the  six  and  six  horses  gobble. 

Having  spurred  white  fountains  on  the  stream. 
The  riders  twitch  uncertainly. 

The  hot  and  cool  suns  eyeing  their  skins. 

Six  men  on  horses  come  to  the  edge 
Where  the  water  soaks  the  sunlight. 

A  crow  plummets  the  green  willows. 

4 

The  sun  crinkles  on  the  stream; 

And  rising  on  the  bank,  six  men. 

Six  horses  boom  into  the  water. 

They  burst  the  water  up  around  them 
Like  flashing,  disappearing  armor. 

They  stop  for  all  the  horses  to  drink. 

The  real  horses,  the  image  horses. 

All  the  riders  scratch  themselves 
Where  the  suns  are  biting  their  necks. 

The  crow  enters  a  spray  of  willows. 
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DEATH  OF  W.  H.  AUDEN 

He  fumbles  in  his  mind  for  the  correct  passport, 

And  steps  idly  back,  looking 

Precisely  upon  his  watch.  He  jingles 

His  business  suit.  Is  there  anything 

He  has  forgotten?  He  regrets  only  landscapes 

That  now  he’ll  never  greet  friendly  again. 

He  would  like  a  drink.  He’d  like  to  have  brought 
A  novel.  The  boredom  of  another  border 
Looms  huger  than  dying.  His  face 
Is  grave  and  waiting.  He  pats  all  his  pockets. 

And  notices  his  doing  it 

And  begins  to  muse  and  stands  bemused 

In  his  mind  while  his  body  drifts  forward  to  departure. 

In  the  wind  the  ashen  crowd  has  gathered 
To  watch  his  leaving,  but  no  one  waves. 

Or  wants  to  wave. 


E.  T.  Harmon 


NO  THANK  YOU,  PLATO 


Three  jugs  in  a  row: 

One  green,  one  blue, 

One  high,  one  low. 

One  cracked,  one  new. 

I  chose  the  one 
That  was  low  and  new 
And  got  the  one 
That  was  low  and  blue; 

Hut  it  was  green 
And  red  as  well 
.\nd  pink  as  far 
As  I  could  tell. 

y\s  tar  as  1 

Of  the  jugs,  who  knew. 

Could  comprehend. 

It  wasn’t  True. 

There  were  no  jugs 
Both  green  and  blue. 

So  1  sought  a  man 
To  tell  how  few 

Jugs  could  be  ohl 
And  low  and  blue; 

,\nd  he  laughed  and  chose 
One  that  was  new 

And  high  and  green. 

But  it  was  blue. 

So  I  shrugged  and  he  shrugged 
At  the  three,  who  knew. 


A  DESCENT  INTO  THE  MAELSTROM 


Cl  iff  Jnh?isnn 


The  snow  was  ui;ly  in  the  daytime.  It 
had  gathered  dirt  over  the  course  of  sev¬ 
eral  days  and  had  frozen  into  a  rutted 
sheet.  But  in  the  evening  under  the  sub¬ 
urban  streetlights  it  turned  eerie  and  made 
the  world  seem  strange  and  dead.  Jeff 
.■\nderson  did  not  notice  the  ghostly  beau¬ 
ty  around  him  as  he  made  his  way  slowly 
downhill  toward  the  Shorts’  house.  His 
feet  were  slipping  and  he  wished  he  had 
worn  his  boots.  The  cold  wind  chilled 
his  ankles  through  his  thin  socks  and  he 
drew  the  collar  of  his  coat  closer  to¬ 
gether.  As  he  approached  the  Shorts’  he 
could  see  people  moving  about  within  and 
could  hear  party  sounds.  About  a  dozen 
cars  were  parked  along  the  street,  and  he 
saw  a  boy  walking  up  to  the  door  taking 
a  bottle  out  of  a  paper  bag.  The  boy  en¬ 
tered  the  house  without  knocking.  Jeff 
walked  up  to  the  door  and  stood  on  the 
sloping  doorstep.  He  wondered  why  the 
Shorts’  never  shoveled  off  their  walk  be¬ 
fore  a  freeze  came  and  made  it  a  hazard. 
He  looked  up  at  the  lintel  of  the  door  and 
remembered  how  Ed  had  smeared  blood 
there  last  Easter.  Ed  never  ceased  to 
amaze  him. 

He  knocked  on  the  door  and  several 
voices  inside  shouted,  “Come  in!’’  He 
opened  the  door  and  stepped  in.  The 
house  was  full  of  people  whom  he  knew 
as  members  of  his  class  but  whose  per¬ 
sonalities  were  strange  to  him.  Over  in 
the  corner  was  Mike  King,  with  his  cus¬ 
tomary  glum  face,  leaning  on  his  Congo 
drum.  Ed  Short  came  out  of  the  dining 
room,  where  more  people  were  gathered. 

“Jeff!”  he  exclaimed.  “Come  in,  come 
in!”  Ed  always  seemed  delighted  to  see 
Jeff.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Ed  responded  to 
all  his  contemporaries  with  tremendous  if 
slightly  self-conscious  warmth,  and  he  re¬ 
sponded  to  all  adufts  with  vague  hostility. 
Consequently,  his  friends  regarded  him 


with  devotion  and  his  teachers  with  be¬ 
wilderment  and  a  kind  of  fear.  “Glad 
you  could  come,  Jeff.  I  thought  you  might 
chicken  out.”  Ed  grinned.  As  he  stood 
there  in  his  crew-neck  sweater  with  no 
shirt  underneath,  his  dirty  pants,  and  his 
sneakers  (he  had  a  habit  of  rolling  his 
feet  inward  and  standing  on  the  outsides 
of  them),  his  grin  seemed  half  of  mis¬ 
chief  and  half  of  scorn.  It  was  a  character¬ 
istic  expression. 

“Well,  you  told  me  you  were  having  a 
party,  so  I  thought  Ed  drop  in,”  said  Jeff. 

Ed’s  smile  vanished.  “You  know  you’re 
always  welcome  here,  Jeff.  You  know 
that.”  He  said  it  not  in  reproach  but  in 
reassurance. 

“Well,  thank  you,  Ed.”  As  soon  as  the 
words  were  out  of  his  mouth  he  felt  that 
it  was  a  bad  thing  to  say,  too  formal  for 
one  of  Ed  Short’s  drunken  parties. 

Bob  Clodderhugh,  one  of  Jeff’s  buddies 
on  the  cross-country  team,  came  in  with  a 
beer  in  his  hand  and  a  girl  on  his  arm. 
" Jeffrey]'’  he  said.  “What  a  surprise  to 
see  you  here.” 

“Hi,  Bob.” 

“Can  I  get  you  a  beer,  Jeff.?”  asked  Ed. 

“No,  no  thank  you.” 

“Sure.?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Sure.?” 

“Yeah,  Em  sure.”  Ed  was  grinning 
again,  standing  now  with  his  feet  rolled 
inward  and  his  head  cocked  to  the  left, 
and  grinning.  Jeff  could  not  see  Ed  clear¬ 
ly  now;  his  glasses  were  steamed  up  and 
all  he  could  see  was  hazy  lights. 

“Come  on  into  the  kitchen,”  said  Ed. 
When  they  entered  the  little  kitchen  a 
number  of  boys  and  girls  were  crowded 
around  the  refrigerator  pulling  out  cans 
of  beer.  Ed  broke  out  a  bottle  of  Scotch 
from  the  cupboard,  and  began  to  pour.  He 
was  a  short  boy,  almost  as  short  as  Jeff. 
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He  had  thin  hair  which  was  cut  fairly 
short  but  was  not  well  groomed.  His 
face  had  no  strong  features,  and  the  sole 
item  that  gave  it  strength  was  a  pair  of 
horn-rimmed  glasses  with  very  heavy 
frames. 

Jeff  was  still  wearing  his  snow  jacket 
and  he  had  begun  to  feel  hot,  especially 
his  face.  His  glasses  had  now  cleared  up 
and  he  said,  “I  don’t  know  a  lot  of  the 
people  here.” 

“Most  of  the  brothers  are  here.  You 
know  most  of  them,  don’t  you.?” 

“I  guess  I  know  some  of  them.”  He 
paused.  “It  looks  like  there’s  a  lot  of  beer 
being  consumed.” 

Ed  started  to  giggle,  holding  his  chin 
down  against  his  chest.  “You’re  going  to 
have  to  start  drinking  some  time,  Ander¬ 
son,  you  know  that,  don’t  you.?”  he  said. 

“Yeah,  Maybe.” 

“Don’t  say,  ‘Yeah,  maybe,’  answer  me. 
You  know  you’re  going  to  have  to  start 
drinking  sometime,  don’t  you.?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,  Ed.  It  might  not 
look  too  good  for  the  valedictorian  to  be¬ 
come  a  notorious  sot.”  Jeff  grinned,  and 
Ed  started  giggling  again,  so  much  that 
he  had  to  stop  pouring  Scotch  for  a  few 
seconds. 

A  boy  and  a  girl  came  into  the  kitchen, 
followed  by  another  girl  who  was  holding 
a  cigarette.  The  boy  rushed  over  to  the 
sink,  set  down  his  beer,  turned  on  the 
water,  and  began  to  wash  out  his  right 
eye.  “That  was  an  awful  stupid  thing  to 
do,  Vicki,”  he  said  to  the  girl  with  the 
cigarette. 

“Let  me  see  if  it’s  still  in  there,  John,” 
said  the  other  girl,  who  was  bending  over 
the  sink  with  him. 

“That  was  an  awful  damn  stupid  thing 
to  do,  Vicki.” 

“John,  I’m  sorry,”  said  Vicki  miserably. 

“You  ought  to  watch  what  you’re  doing 


with  that  thing,  Vicki.  That  was  an  awful 
damn  stupid  thing  to  do.”  He  reached 
up  with  his  hand  and  adjusted  the  flow  of 
water. 

“Let  me  see  if  it’s  still  in  there,”  said 
the  other  girl. 

“I’m  sorry,  John.  I  really  am.” 

“Well,  all  the  same,  that  was  an  awful 
stupid  damn  thing  to  do,”  said  John  with 
increased  heat. 

“Let  me  see  it,”  said  the  other  girl. 

“Let’s  go  out  in  the  dining  room,”  said 
Ed,  picking  up  his  Scotch. 

“All  right,”  said  Jeff.  As  they  stood  in 
the  dining  room  Sandie  Wilmer,  Ed’s 
girl,  came  up.  Sandie  was  a  small  Jewish 
girl  with  long  black  hair  and  black  eyes, 
and  it  seemed  to  Jeff  that  she  had  more 
natural  beauty  than  any  other  girl  he  had 
ever  known.  But  there  was  about  this 
beauty  a  liquid  quality  both  serene  and 
sad,  a  quality  that  made  a  smile  seem 
transient  and  pathetic. 

“Why,  hel/o,  Jeff,”  said  Sandie.  Her 
slightly  nasal  voice  did  not  seem  to  fit  her 
sad  face. 

“Jeff’s  decided  to  spend  the  evening  with 
us  sinners,”  said  Ed.  Jeff  suddenly  felt 
amused  at  how  much  Ed  loved  to  tease 
him. 

“Jeff,  you  have  such  a  sweet  face,”  said 
Sandie.  “Don’t  you  think  Jeff  has  a  sweet 
face,  Eddie.?”  She  put  out  her  hand  and 
drew  her  cool  fingers  with  their  little 
chilly  nails  along  Jeff’s  chin.  “He  looks 
like  Pogo.  Did  you  know  that  you  look 
like  Pogo,  Jeff.?”  Sandie  laughed  and  Ed 
just  grinned.  From  anyone  else  but  San¬ 
die  this  would  have  been  maudlin.  But 
coming  from  her  it  made  Jeff  feel  not 
embarrassed  but  both  happy  and  sad. 
Sandie  always  affected  him  this  way. 

Jeff  could  hear  the  loud  sounds  of  music 
coming  up  the  stairway  that  led  down  to 
the  basement. 
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“See  the  girl  with  the  red-dress  on, 

She  can  do  the — ooh-ooh,  all  night 
long, 

Oh,  baby,  it’s  all  ri-ight, 

I  say  it’s  all  ri-ight  .  . 

“I’m  going  to  take  a  look  downstairs,” 
said  Jeff.  He  took  off  his  coat  and  left  it 
on  a  chair.  As  he  walked  down  the  nar¬ 
row  stairs,  stooping  to  avoid  hitting  his 
head,  the  twist  music  ceased  with  a  burst 
of  canned  applause  from  the  record  player. 
The  room  was  dark  except  for  one  small 
lamp.  Several  beer  cans  were  scattered 
around  the  room  and  there  was  a  film  of 
spilled  beer  on  the  floor.  The  air  was  full 
of  smoke  and  Jeff’s  eyes  burned.  A  slow 
number  started.  Jeff  sat  on  the  steps  and 
watched  the  dancers  drift  closer  and  closer 
together  until  every  boy  and  girl  was  in 
an  embrace.  They  rocked  back  and  forth 
in  time  to  the  music,  scarcely  moving 
their  feet. 

“.  .  .  to  feel  (da-da) 
your  pre-  (da-da) 

-cious  lo — huh-^«A-huh-huh-ove  .  .  .” 

On  the  sofa  a  boy  who  was  a  member 
of  Jeff’s  church  youth  fellowship  lay  on 
his  back  with  his  hands  folded,  his  eyes 
closed,  and  his  head  on  the  lap  of  his 
small  blonde  girl.  Jeff  felt  a  tingling  sen¬ 
sation  that  started  in  his  temples  and 
passed  in  a  spasm  down  his  spine  and 
through  his  chest  and  legs.  It  was  a  re¬ 
action  that  often  came  over  him  when  he 
felt  lonely. 

He  found  Ed  in  the  dining  room  with 
Sandie.  “Well,  come  to  enjoy  more  sin 
and  games  said  Fred  with  his  Mephis¬ 
tophelean  grin. 

“Yeah,”  said  Jeff.  “Things  down  in  the 
basement  were  getting  a  little  depressing.” 

“Yeah,  I  imagine  the  passion  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  thick  down  there.” 

A  member  of  Ed’s  fraternity  came  up 


and  said  excitedly,  “Hey,  Ed.  We’re 
going  to  limbo.”  Ed  hurried  into  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  and  proceeded  to  organize  the 
limbo. 

“Eley,  everybody!”  he  shouted.  “Let’s 
limbo!”  Spotting  Mike  King  across  the 
room,  still  leaning  glumly  on  his  congo 
drum,  he  shouted,  “Michael  the  King!” 
Mike’s  fat  face  came  out  of  his  hands  and 
he  smiled.  “Mike,  let’s  limbo,  baby!”  As 
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people  began  to  hurry  into  the  living  room, 
Mike,  without  changing  position,  began 
to  pound  on  his  drum  with  his  fat  hands. 
Someone  brought  in  a  broomstick  and  two 
boys  held  it  horizontally  across  the  living 
room.  The  group  began  to  sing, 

“Limbo,  limbo,  limbo-aay. 
Limbooooooo,  all  the  day.” 

Ed  was  first  under  the  broom,  hands 
twitching  and  back  arching,  and  singing 
as  he  went  under,  followed  by  a  succession 
of  more  or  less  drunken  teen-agers.  A 
tall  red-headed  girl  in  green  shorts  whom 
Jeff  had  seen  laughing  and  sober  earlier 
in  the  evening  began  to  stagger  across  the 
floor,  snapping  her  knees  in  time  to  the 
pounding  drum.  More  and  more  people 
with  more  and  more  beer  cans  began  to 
crowd  into  the  living  room.  Jeff  wanted 
to  join  in  the  dancing  but  did  not. 

As  the  drum  throbbed  and  the  singing 
rose,  Ed  came  over  to  Jeff.  They  were 
standing  isolated  from  everyone  else  in  the 
hallway  near  the  front  door.  Ed  pulled 
out  his  Salems  and  lit  one.  “Have  a  cig¬ 
arette,  Jeff?” 

“No,  thanks.” 

Sure  you  don’t  want  one?” 

“Yeah,  I’m  sure.” 

“Sure  you’re  sure?” 

“Yeah.” 

Ed  grinned  and  put  the  cigarettes  back 
in  his  pants  pocket.  “Are  you  enjoying 
yourself,  Jeff?” 

“Yeah,  I  am,  Ed.  I’m  real  glad  I  came. 
I  enjoy  watching  people.” 

“You  keep  saying  you’re  going  to  be  a 
writer.  Are  you  going  to  write  about  all 
this?” 

“No,  I’m  not.” 

As  he  stood  listening  to  the  drumbeats 
and  watching  the  boys  and  girls  whom 
he  knew  only  in  school  weave  happily 
back  and  forth,  Jeff  was  conscious  of  an 
immense  sense  of  loss.  “I  have  the  highest 


I.Q.  in  the  room,”  he  told  himself.  “Why 
can’t  I  have  all  this?”  He  felt  a  despair¬ 
ing  weariness  with  a  self  which  he  did  not 
want  and  did  not  enjoy. 

“You’re  too  sheltered,  Jeff,”  said  Ed.  He 
had  suddenly  turned  serious  and  his  words 
seemed  to  echo  Jeff’s  own  thoughts.  “How 
can  you  expect  to  be  a  writer  if  you 
haven’t  experienced  anything?  How  can 
you  even  be  a  human  being?” 

Many  of  the  guests  had  left,  but  a  few 
boys  and  girls  were  sprawled  around  the 
darkened  living  room  making  out.  Those 
with  no  one  to  make  out  with  simply  sat 
and  watched.  Jeff  was  watching  one  girl 
in  particular  who  was  curled  up  on  the 
sofa  in  the  arms  of  Terry  Galsworthy. 
She  was  mumbling,  “Terry,  darling.  I’ll 
always  be  true  to  you.” 

John,  having  succeeded  in  repairing  his 
eye,  was  sitting  on  the  floor  chain-smok¬ 
ing.  “Hey,  Susie  baby,  why  don’t  you 
come  and  be  true  to  me  for  awhile?”  he 
said. 

“I’ll  be  true  only  to  Terry,”  gushed 
Susie.  “I  do  love  you  John,  but  I  really 
love  only  Terry.”  She  drew  her  face  up 
to  Terry’s  again,  and  Jeff  could  see  the 
muscles  in  her  jaw  working.  Terry  looked 
as  if  he  were  doing  the  whole  thing  per¬ 
functorily. 

Ed’s  brother  Dave  was  lying  on  the 
floor.  Suddenly  Susie  exclaimed,  “I  love 
Dave,  too.”  She  hopped  up  and  flung 
herself  full  length  on  top  of  Dave’s  body 
and  pressed  her  mouth  against  his.  As 
soon  as  Dave  drunkenly  comprehended 
what  was  happening,  he  put  his  arms 
around  her  and  responded  vigorously. 

The  amazing  thing  about  it  all  was 
that  Susie  wasn’t  even  drunk. 

“This  party’s  getting  dead,”  said  John. 
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“Let’s  do  something  different.  Like  sac¬ 
rificing  a  virgin.” 

Susie  hopped  up  from  on  top  of  Dave. 
“Well,  if  we’re  going  to  sacrifice  a  virgin, 
don’t  look  at  me.”  She  laughed  coquet- 
tishly.  “Maybe  I’d  better  leave.” 

“No,  no,  don’t  leave,”  said  Terry. 
“You’re  good  for  the  party.” 

Jeff  looked  at  his  watch.  He  got  up  and 
walked  into  the  kitchen  to  get  his  snow 
jacket.  Ed  was  there.  “Well,”  he  said, 
“so  long,  Ed.” 

“Leaving,  Jeff.''” 

“Yeah,  I  think  I’d  better  run  along.” 

Ed  was  in  one  of  his  frequent  blunt 
moods.  He  looked  at  Jeff  strangely, 
squeezing  his  lips  together  and  leaning 
against  the  wall.  “Goodbye,  Jeff.” 

“Goodbye,  Ed.” 

He  walked  through  the  dining  room 
into  the  front  hall  and  put  his  hand  on 
the  knob  of  the  front  door.  Just  then 
Susie  came  out  of  the  dark  living  room. 
They  were  standing  alone  in  the  hall. 
Susie  was  wearing  a  white  blouse  and 
black  slacks.  Her  black  hair  was  piled 
on  top  of  her  head  in  a  tall  cone  which 
was  stiff  with  hair  spray.  She  had  on 
very  pale  lipstick  and  heavy  mascara. 
Susie  would  not  have  been  very  attractive 
had  it  not  been  for  her  figure.  She  said, 
“Oh,  are  you  leaving,  Jeff.''” 

“Yeah,  I  am,  Susie.” 


“Oh,  do  you  have  to  leave.?  Well,  I’m 
so  glad  you  could  come.”  She  stood  right 
in  front  of  him  and  looked  into  his  eyes 
without  blinking.  “Jeff,  I  think  everyone 
here  thinks  I’m  fast.  You  don’t  think  I’m 
fast,  do  you.?”  She  reached  up  and  began 
to  stroke  the  back  of  his  neck  with  her 
hand.  Jeff  knew  that  she  expected  him  to 
kiss  her  now.  He  thought:  “What  would 
it  be  like  to  kiss  her.?  What  if  I’m  clumsy 
and  make  myself  ridiculous.?  Would  my 
glasses  get  in  the  way.?”  He  said,  “No, 
Susie,  I  don’t  think  you’re  fast.”  She 
smiled  and  continued  to  stroke  his  neck. 
“Well,  goodnight,  Susie.” 

She  dropped  her  hand  but  continued  to 
smile.  “Goodnight,  Jeff.”  Her  benign 
smile  disturbed  him  and  he  hurried  out 
the  door.  ! 

The  cold  night  air  felt  good  on  his  hot  ’ 

face.  He  zipped  up  his  snow  jacket  and  ' 

started  slowly  up  the  street,  stepping  very  | 
carefully  and  feeling  his  feet  slip,  taking  j 
a  long  time  to  walk  the  half  block  to  his  j 
house.  His  front  steps  were  swept  clean 
and  he  walked  quickly  to  the  door.  When  j 
he  went  inside  he  could  see  the  top  of  his 
father’s  bald  head  looming  over  the  back 
of  the  leather  arm  chair.  “Hi,  Dad,  I’m 
home.”  His  father  raised  his  hand  in 
mute  welcome.  “Am  I  on  time.?” 

“Sure,  you’re  always  on  time,  Jeff.  I  | 
never  have  to  worry  about  you.”  ' 


Datiid  Fisher 


JANUARY  4,  ig6o 

(In  Memory  of  Albert  Camus) 

An  unheroic  age  can  ill  afford 
A  hero’s  death — our  generation  mourned. 

“Poor  indeed  arc  those  who  have  recourse  to  myth’’ 
He  said,  and  then  turned  to  the  myths  he  scorned. 
Sisyphus — the  nihilist — resisted; 

Prometheus — the  humanist — rebelled; 

But  in  a  heap  of  twisted,  smoking  steel 
Death  made  of  the  condemned  a  hearty  meal. 
Indifferent  trees  smite  quite  as  keen 
As  any  man-made  guillotine — 

For  what  crime  was  the  stranger  quelled.^ 

As  Sisyphus,  some  say,  his  art  was  best; 

But  it  was  as  Prometheus  that  he 

Stole  from  the  gods  the  torch  that  kindled  me. 

This  day  a  ‘‘sainte  sans  Dicu”  is  laid  to  rest. 

He  sang  the  nuptials  of  man  and  the  earth 
And  now  is  wedded  to  the  earth  forever. 

The  eyes  that  challenged  us  across  a  sea 
And  showed  us  art  beyond  the  merely  clever 
No  longer  prophesy  of  pain  and  death. 

No  bright  angel  rolls  away  the  stone 
That  bars  his  tomb.  It  is  so  firmly  wedged 
That  Sisyphus  himself  would  lift  in  vain. 

Clerics  will  canonize;  critics,  embalm. 

And  I  will  be  reminded  on  this  day 
That  one  last  idol’s  feet  were  made  of  clay. 
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THE  WALK 


They  smoked  as  they  walked.  The  boy 
drew  on  his  cigarette  heavily  and  often, 
making  it  glow  Uke  a  small  red  eye  in 
the  dark.  The  girl  held  hers  at  her  side 
absentmindedly,  turning  it  round  and 
round  with  long  nailed  fingers  and  oc¬ 
casionally  flicking  ashes  onto  the  wet  flag¬ 
stone  walk.  She  looked  like  she  smoked, 
misty  and  unaware,  but  there  was  a  look 
of  intensity  in  her  eyes,  as  if  she  were 
concentrating  on  some  distant  object.  The 
boy  walked  with  long,  heavy  strides,  his 
head  tilted  back  insolently.  The  girl  re¬ 
mained  always  about  one  step  behind  him. 

“Dammit,”  he  said.  “Why  can’t  you 
walk  faster?  You  lazy  Southern  women 
— I’d  like  to  get  you  up  to  Chicago  just 
once  and  show  you  what  real  women  are 
like.” 

“One  thing  about  Southerners,”  the  girl 
said  quiedy  “they’re  lots  nicer.” 

“Nice,  hell!  Man,  I’ve  known  some 
damn  nice  bitches  in  Chi.”  The  boy’s 
eyes  glittered  with  the  memory  and  he 
laughed.  His  laugh  was  rich  and  sens¬ 
uous  and  strong;  it  echoed  all  over  the 
quadrangle  and  reverberated  from  the 
heavy  stone  of  the  buildings. 

“Ugh.  You  make  me  sick.” 

“Whatsa  matter,  little  southern  belle? 
Dirty  old  words  make  her  sick?  What 
you  need,  babe,  is  some  contact  with  real 
life  away  from  this  nunnery  and  those 
goddamn  bourgeoide  parents  of  yours.” 


“You  have  no  idea  what  real  life  is,”}M 
she  said,  “to  you  it  just  means  sordid,  uglyiS] 
things.  And  anyway.  I’d  like  to  know'^ 
what  my  parents  have  to  do  with  this.” 

“Just  like  I  said.  They’re  good  old  ‘i 
solid  middle-class  Puritans.”  They  passed  3 
under  a  light  and  he  looked  at  her  closely. IS 
“Hey — you  got  rouge  on?”  He  pulled  out  « 
a  handkerchief  and  held  her  under  the 
light.  He  scrubbed  at  her  cheek  and  j*} 
looked  disgustedly  at  the  red  traces  on  his  ■% 
handkerchief.  He  spat  into  his  hand  and^ 
rubbed  saliva  on  her  cheek,  then  con-V| 
tinned  scrubbing. 

The  girl  stood  quiedy  a  while,  with  her  j,?; 
shoulders  slumped,  as  if  she  were  very’,j‘} 
tired.  Then  she  flinched  and  walked  on.  \ 

“Anyway,”  the  boy  continued,  “the  best  % 
ones  are  the  coloreds.  I  slept  with  oneg 
for  two  years.  God,  what  a  woman.”  Hej^ 
glanced  at  the  girl  to  see  what  reaction  T 
this  would  have. 

She  walked  steadily,  but  there  were  (*,< 
tears  in  her  eyes.  “I  don’t  know  why,”.j[, 
she  said,  “I  just  don’t  .  .  .” 

He  laughed.  “Because  she  was  good- 
looking,”  he  said,  “and  she  never  .  .  .”  ^ 

“No,  no,  shut  up,”  the  girl  screamed. 
She  stopped  and  faced  him.  “What  li  , 
mean  is — why  I  put  up  with  you  all  the  (' 
time.  You’re  so  sweetie  pie  until  I  do'li 
some  little  thing  you  don’t  like.  The  onlyi"; 
reason  I  went  out  with  Jack  is  that  we’re 
just  old  friends  but  you  haven^t  any  sensi- 
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tivity  at  all  and  just  keep  on  and  on  and 
on  and  torture  me  until  I  think  I’ll 
scream.”  She  did  scream,  a  high  piercing 
scream  that  ended  in  convulsive  sobs. 

The  boy  jerked  at  her  arm. 

“Hey — hey,  honey.  Aw,  don’t.  Listen 
— are  you  listening?  Smile.” 

She  cried  harder. 

“Babe — listen  babe.  I’m  sorry — I  didn’t 
mean  it.  Listen — Let’s  go  have  a  beer  or 
something.”  He  held  her  tightly  until 
she  quit  crying. 

“No,”  she  said,  “Let’s  walk  some  more.” 

They  walked  around  the  quadrangle 
again,  this  time  in  silence. 

“It’s  this  place,”  she  said  finally.  “I 
hate  it.  I  know — I  know  it  wouldn’t  be 
like  this  if  we  were  someplace  else.  Some¬ 
where  free  and  happy — somewhere  in  the 
sun — sun  making  our  hair  warm  and  us 
laughing  even  and  seeing  other  people 
and  being  able  to  communicate.  Maybe 
you’d  even  be  kind  and  gentle  then.” 

“Listen,”  he  said,  “Listen,  sweetie — 
Why  don’t  we  get  pinned.  I  don’t  have 
one — Mary  Lou’s  still  got  it — the  bitch — 
but  I  could  borrow  Mitchell’s.” 

This  time  the  girl  laughed.  “What 
earthly  good  would  that  do?  I  don’t  want 
your  dirty  old  pin.” 

The  boy  was  quiet  for  a  long  time. 
“Hell,  I  was  just  trying  to  help,”  he  said, 
“I  just  don’t  know  what  to  make  of  you. 
Sometimes  you  act  so  strange.” 

“Strange!  strange!  That’s  a  funny  thing 
for  you  to  say.” 

“Sorry,”  he  said  in  a  sarcastic  tone. 
“And  I  apologize  about  the  colored  too. 

I  never  should  have  told  you.” 

“You  mean  it’s  true?” 

“Yeah.” 

They  were  silent  again.  They  lit  cig¬ 
arettes.  It  began  to  rain  a  little. 

“Hey,  I  like  you  with  rain  in  your  hair,” 
the  boy  said.  She  looked  at  his  hard  pro¬ 


file  and  admired  his  nose,/  straight  and 
smooth,  with  a  little  tilt  at  the  end  of  it. 

“Why  don’t  you  tell  me — about  the 
women?” 

“You  wouldn’t  understand.” 

“Please.” 

“Well,  there’s  been  so  many — when  you 
walk  down  the  street  in  Chicago  colored 
town  the  women  scream  at  you,  “only  ten 
dollars  white  boy,”  and  then  you  talk 
them  down  and  go.” 

“Go  where?” 

“Oh,  all  kinds  of  places — motels — But 
there’ve  been  nice  girls  too — What  the  hell 
am  I  telling  you  for?” 

“Is  there  one  now?”  the  girl  asked. 

“No.” 

“Really?  Why  didn’t  you  show  up  last 
Saturday  night?” 

“Aw,  shut  up.  I  don’t  want  to  talk 
about  it.” 

She  slapped  him,  hard.  He  caught  her 
hand  and  she  grazed  his  cheek  with  her 
fingernails. 

“Dammit,  you  drew  blood — you  witch 
— those  nails.” 

He  held  her  hand  in  the  light  and 
stared  at  it  fixedly.  She  gazed  at  his  hard 
face.  Then,  slowly,  he  touched  her  thumb¬ 
nail  and  in  one  movement,  pulled  it  off 
to  the  quick.  Then  the  next  and  the  next. 
He  began  to  laugh,  louder  and  louder, 
until  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 

The  girl  silently  watched  the  blood  form 
on  her  fingers.  She  didn’t  move  or 
breathe  until  he  dropped  her  hand  and 
leaned,  doubled  up  with  laughter,  against 
the  lamppost. 

Then  she  turned  and  walked  away, 
slowly  at  first.  She  stumbled  and  began 
to  cry.  She  looked  back.  He  was  still 
there — laughing  and  hadn’t  even  noticed 
she  had  stumbled.  She  turned  again  and 
ran — ran  as  fast  as  she  could  to  warmth 
and  light  and  her  room. 
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JASON 


I  sowed  my  dragons'  teeth  '  . 

and  only  blue  plush  teddy  bears 
with  dieir  right  eyes  missing  :  i 

rose  to  do  me  battle; 

Not  a  stone,  but  a  kiss  > 

thrown  in  their  midst 
stopped  them;  ' 

And  the  fleece  was  not  a  golden  fleece, 
but  a  champagne  saran  wig  with  patented 
And  my  Argo  was  a  ferry, 
sailing  between  orange  peels  and  oil  slicks 
back  and  forth 
across  the  Hudson. 

I  wrote  that  yesterday 
outside  the  public  library, 
leaning  against  a  crouching  marble  lion 
which  rose  and  stiffened 
with  its  mouth  wide  open  ■ 

yawning  • 

in  a  violent  silent  roar, 
while  a  spider  ran  diligently 
back  and  forth 
spinning  a  web 
from  shining  gray  tooth 
to  shining  gray  tooth. 
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BEN 


“Ben  Carver  did  a  fine  interpretation 
of  Sheridan  Whiteside,”  Mrs.  Albers  re¬ 
marked  to  the  three  wooden  coatracks  at 
the  entrance  of  the  room.  The  racks,  so 
stark  and  ugly  in  the  daytime,  refused  to 
answer  her,  hidden  as  they  now  were 
under  layers  of  sable  and  mink.  Mrs.  Al¬ 
bers,  nervous  in  blue-grey  hair  and  a 
matching  dress,  stretched  her  thin  neck  to 
find  a  more  sympathetic  audience.  Powder 
drifted  down  her  sagging  cheeks  to  fall  on 
the  soft  dress  carefully  draped  to  hide  a 
sagging  bustline. 

“Aileen!”  cried  Mrs.  Albers  in  a  stage 
whisper,  waving  both  hand  and  synthetic 
emeralds  joyously.  “Aileen,  over  here!” 
Aileen  Tilset  waved  back  and  started 
shoving  through  the  jumble  of  hips  and 
shoulders  toward  Mrs.  Albers.  At  the 
same  time,  Aileen  continued  her  conver¬ 
sation  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Carlton  Wil¬ 
lis.  Her  head  nodded  vaguely  in  their 
direction,  while  her  large  body  plunged 
forward  in  pursuit  of  the  jeweled  hand 
she  waved  at  Mrs.  Albers. 

“Aileen,  dear,  didn’t  Ben  do  a  fine  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Sheridan  Whiteside.?”  Mrs. 
Albers  clutched  Aileen’s  arm  and  steered 
her  to  the  coffee  line.  Aileen  smiled  at 
her — the  wide  smile  that  proved  she 
wasn’t  self-conscious  about  the  jutting  line 
of  teeth  close  under  her  long  nose. 

“Yes,  Mrs.  Albers.  Ben  was  quite  good, 
as  usual.  Of  course,  Ben  is  the  original 
man  who  came  to  dinner,  so  the  part 
must’ve  been  a  cinch  for  him.”  Although 
her  voice  was  aimed  right  at  Mrs.  Al¬ 
bers’  left  ear,  Aileen’s  dark  eyes  probed 
the  reception  room,  taking  swift  inventory 
of  its  occupants.  Some  sat  at  wrought 
iron  and  glass  tables  which  clung  to  the 
wall  opposite  the  refreshment  table.  Most 
of  the  theater-goers,  however,  stood  in 
casual  groups  of  three  or  four.  The  groups 
continually  formed  and  reformed,  depend¬ 


ing  on  who  shoved  whom  where.  “You 
could  almost  say,”  Aileen  continued, 
frowning  at  a  dress  too  similar  to  her 
own,  “that  Kaufman  and  Hart  wrote  the 
play  for  Ben  Carver.” 

“Why,  whatever  do  you  mean,  dear.?” 
Mrs.  Albers  asked,  her  thinly  plucked  eye¬ 
brows  arching  to  repeat  the  question. 

“I  mean  that  the  part  is  Ben.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  that  Ben  Carver  is  past 
master  in  these  sophisticated,  caustic  roles. 
The  reason  for  his  excellence  is  obvious; 
Ben  Carver  plays  Ben  Carver.” 

“Now,  Aileen,  I’m  sure  it  took  a  great 
deal  of  skill  to  interpret  the  part  so  well. 
Ben  must’ve  spent  days  polishing  a  part 
so  unlike  his  true  self.” 

“Do  have  a  cookie,  Mrs.  Albers.  They’re 
scrumptious.  As  long  as  Ben  plays  himself 
so  effectively,  let  him  play  Ben  Carver.” 

“But  he  wasn’t  playing  himself.  He 
was  acting.  Ben  Carver  is  a  kind  person, 
not  at  all  cutting  and  cruel  like  Sheridan 
Whiteside.”  Mrs.  Albers’  thin  lips  worked 
nervously  against  each  other  in  her  eager¬ 
ness  to  make  Aileen  understand. 

“My  God,  Mrs.  Albers,  watch  out  for 
the  coffee.  They  must’ve  brewed  it  in 
Hades,  it’s  so  hot.  Sarah,  you  are  a 
fiend.”  Sarah  Talbot  looked  up  from  the 
beaten  gold  tray  on  which  she  was  ar¬ 
ranging  more  frosted  cookies. 

“Oh,  Aileen,  I’m  terribly  sorry,”  Sarah 
said  in  a  sweet,  tired  voice.  “Won’t  you 
have  a  fresh  cup.?  It’s  even  hotter.” 

“Young  lady,  you  are  our  hostess  to¬ 
night,  so  please  show  a  little  feminine 
docility.  Play  the  part,  Sarah,  or  your 
future  children  will  never  be  accepted  by 
Aileen  Tilset’s  exclusive  nursery  school  for 
modest  young  aristocrats.”  Aileen  pulled 
herself  up  straight,  looking  as  regal  in 
her  black  wool  sheath  as  her  face  would 
allow.  Then  she  leaned  over  the  long 
table  to  talk  with  Sarah,  leaving  Mrs.  Al- 
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bers  to  drop  cookie  crumbs  and  stale  pow¬ 
der  on  Aileen’s  ample  rear. 

“I  sure  as  hell  will  be  glad  to  get  out 
of  this  girdle  and  into  some  slacks,”  Ai- 
leen  said  in  her  hoarse  voice.  Mrs.  Albers 
smiled  timidly  at  the  elderly  man  next  to 
her,  as  he  swallowed  half  his  coffee  in 
one  surprised  gulp. 

“Aileen,  dear,”  attempted  Mrs.  Albers, 
tugging  at  the  younger  woman’s  arm. 

“Surely  the  old  buzzard  has  heard  of 
girdles  before,”  Aileen  hissed,  though  low 
enough  so  the  stooping  old  man  didn’t 
hear.  “Sarah,  wasn’t  Ben  gorgeous.^  Of 
course,  he  was  in  his  element.  You  know, 
the  original  man  who  came  to  dinner. 
I  don’t  see  how  any  man  can  be  so  enter¬ 
taining  in  person,  as  well  as  on  stage. 
Whatever  would  we  do  without  Ben.?” 

“I  thought  he  did  a  good  job,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Mrs.  Albers,  as  though  someone 
had  denied  it.  “An  excellent  portrayal  of 
a  difficult  character.” 

“Of  course,  Mrs.  Albers,”  Aileen  an¬ 
swered.  “But  like  I  said,  it’s  his  kind  of 
a  part.  Where  is  the  man.?” 

“He’ll  be  out.  There’s  Agnes  Dana- 
brown  now.”  Sarah  pointed  to  a  plump, 
rouged  young  woman  who  had  just  made 
her  grand  entrance  through  the  grey  dress¬ 
ing  room  door. 

“We  must  go  congratulate  her  on  how 
nicely  she  did  her  part.  Maybe  Agnes  will 
stop  practicing  smiles  long  enough  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  praises  of  two  ordinary  women. 
Are  you  coming,  Mrs.  Albers.?”  Aileen 
pushed  aside  two  hesitant  girls  who  hov¬ 
ered  near  the  refreshment  table.  Mrs.  Al¬ 
bers  stayed  by  the  table  a  moment  longer, 
wiping  her  lips  with  a  scalloped  paper 
napkin. 

Really,”  she  said,  “Ben  did  a  commend¬ 
able  job.”  Sarah  was  leaning  over  a  gleam¬ 
ing  coffee  pot,  systematically  filling  the 
clean,  white  cups.  She  smiled  gently  up 


at  Mrs.  Albers.  “I  agree  with  you,” 
Sarah  said  quietly.  Mrs.  Albers  worked 
her  way  back  into  the  crowd,  waiting  un¬ 
til  a  hole  appeared  and  then  darting 
through  it,  trying  to  find  Aileen.  Sarah 
watched  the  old  woman’s  jerky  progress. 

“Oh,  yes.  Ben  baked  these  cookies.  De¬ 
licious,  aren’t  they.?”  Sarah  answered  the 
thin  young  man  who  had  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 

“Exquisite,  simply  exquisite,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  his  large  deep  eyes  moving  rapidly 
from  cookie  to  cookie.  “But  then,  every¬ 
thing  Ben  does  is  just  superb.  Where  is 
the  boy,  my  dear.?” 

“I  wouldn’t  call  Ben  a  boy,  Edward. 
He’s  forty-three,  at  least.  But  he  should 
be  out  any  minute  now.” 

“Well,  we’re  waiting.  His  public  is 
waiting,  my  dear.  Look;  F.  Carlton  Willis 
and  his  bitch  of  a  wife.  I  must  go  be 
pleasant  to  them;  Mother  insisted  that  I 
make  a  point  of  it.  There’s  Ben  now,  the 
dear  boy.  I’m  off.” 

Ben  Carver,  tall  and  thick,  moved  into 
the  room  with  heavy,  deliberate  steps.  He 
was  soon  surrounded  by  sleek,  well-fed 
bodies  and  by  voices  which  rose  and  rose 
in  competition  with  other  voices. 

“Ben,  you  were  magnificent,”  Aileen 
crowed,  snapping  her  teeth  in  his  face. 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  “the  original  man 
who  came  to  dinner.” 

“Why,  that  was  what  I  was  just  saying 
to  Connie  Willis.  You  know  the  F.  Carl¬ 
ton  Willises,  don’t  you.?  We  all  think 
you  were  superb,  Ben.  But  when  are  you 
going  to  try  a  serious  role.?” 

Mrs.  F.  Carlton  Willis  nodded  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  Aileen’s  comments.  Then  she 
coughed  a  stream  of  smoke  into  Ben’s 
face.  “Of  course,  F.  Carlton  and  I  will 
always  be  delighted  to  pay  two-twenty-five 
just  to  see  Ben  Carver  play  Ben  Carver.” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  her  husband  affirmed. 
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with  a  short  nod  of  his  greying  head. 
“Seeing  you  in  action,  Ben,  is  a  great  ex¬ 
perience  for  a  serious  businessman  like 
myself.  Even  we  vice-presidents  enjoy  a 
little  relaxation  now  and  then.  Men  like 
yourself  can  certainly  dish  it  up.” 

“You  are  fantastic,  Ben,”  Mrs.  F.  Carl¬ 
ton  Willis  added,  placing  one  smooth  hand 
on  his  heavy  forearm.  “I  almost  fell  out 
of  my  seat  laughing  at  you,  up  there  play¬ 
ing  yourself  so  deliciously.” 

Ben  Carver  freed  himself  from  Mrs. 
Willis’s  warm  fingers  by  quickly  lighting 
a  cigarette.  Then  he  answered  her.  “I 
did  notice  a  slight  commotion  in  the 
eighth  row.  I  thought  you  had  finally 
decided  to  have  that  child.” 

“Why,  Ben  Carver.  I’m  only  seven 
months  along.” 

“And  should  be  locked  up  behind  your 
castle’s  gilded  doors,  doing  whatever  preg¬ 
nant  women  do.  Mr.  Willis,  you  should 
be  ashamed,  hauling  her  out  in  that  con¬ 
dition.” 


“But  she  wanted  to  come,”  Mr.  Willis 
sputtered,  looking  at  his  wife  for  con¬ 
firmation. 

“Of  course  she  didn’t.  She’d  much 
rather  be  at  home,  knitting  pink  horrors 
and  steaming  over  the  latest  oatmeal 
recipes.” 

“Oh,  Ben,  you  are  a  scream.  Just  like  - 
the  man  who  came  to  dinner.”  Mrs. 
Willis  smiled  and  patted  Ben’s  arm  to 
show  that  she  wasn’t  offended. 

“Ben,  you  were  divine,”  cooed  Edward,  I 
gliding  through  the  circle  of  admirers. 
“The  role  was  meant  for  you.” 

“Thank  you,  Edward.  Such  compli¬ 
ments  are  rare  indeed.  By  the  way,  how 
is  your  mother?” 

“Clinging  to  her  pill  bottles,  as  usual. 

I  say  if  the  woman  would  get  out  of  that 
rotten  house  and  see  people,  she  might 
live  a  few  years  longer.  But  Mother  won’t 
listen  to  me,  she’s  so  stubborn.” 

“Last  time  I  visited  your  mother,  I 
thought  I  was  entering  her  tomb.  She 
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NIGHT  WALK  IN  MEMORY 


OF  TH  E  LOST 


Through  night  streets  under  earth  near  black  Avernus 
I  pass,  your  white  departing  face  in  my  sight 
A  branch  of  gold.  Through  ways  where  neon  burns 
Like  brimstone,  my  shadow  moves  in  the  red  light. 

A  factory  approaches  moonlit  mist 

White  on  the  lens  of  night  like  frost  on  glass. 

I  enter  a  cafe  past  a  prostitute,  my  wrist 
Touching  her  satin  buttocks  as  I  pass. 

I  sit  with  a  beer  at  a  table,  remembering 
The  pebbled  and  worn  complexity  of  sidewalk 
Passing  like  music  beneath  my  wandering; 

I  mourn  your  absent  silence  amid  the  talk. 

With  my  glass  I  link  the  separateness  of  circles. 

The  self-enclosed,  performing  miracles. 
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had  each  room  hanked  with  lillies  and 
went  wandering  from  room  to  room, 
crooning  her  own  thin  eulogy.” 

"Ben,  you  are  hilarious,”  tittered  Mrs. 
F.  Carlton  Willis. 

“Precisely,  my  hoy,”  Edward  said.  Then 
he  continued  Ben's  image,  ignoring  Mrs. 
Willis.  "Already  the  termites  arc  gnaw¬ 
ing  at  her  three-story  coffin,  and  the  an¬ 
cient  female  not  yet  decayed.” 

“What  a  way  to  talk  about  your  own 
mother!"  Mrs.  F.  Carlton  Willis  admon¬ 
ished.  "She’s  perhaps  a  hit  eccentric  hut 
you  must  respect  older  people;  they  suf¬ 
fer  so  much  for  their  children.” 

“How  quaint  you  are,  my  precious  Mrs. 
Willis.  Rememher,  though,  that  my  moth¬ 
er  must  die  before  you  can  have  your 
tender  child.  F'or  every  birth,  a  death. 
Do  not  protect  the  ancient  so  readily, 
sweet  Mrs.  Willis.” 

“Fidwartl,  don't  you  talk  like  that.  Such 
nonsense,”  replietl  Mrs.  Willis. 

Ben  had  moved  away  from  this  group, 
so  quietly  that  they  couldn't  have  said  ex¬ 
actly  when  he  had  lelt.  On  the  way  to 
the  refreshment  table,  Ben  stopped  to 
greet  pink-checked  old  Mr.  Rudolph  Crit¬ 
tenden;  then  he  walked  slowly  on,  stop¬ 
ping  again  to  catch  the  end  of  one  of 
Agnes  Danahrown's  dull  jokes.  Mrs.  Al¬ 
bers  was  part  of  the  circle  that  listened 
with  patient  laces  and  shifting  feet  to 
.\gnes'  stream  of  weightless  words.  Seeing 
Ben,  Mrs.  Albers  tried  to  mince  around 
the  edge  of  the  groi\p  to  him,  but  arms 
and  backs  and  codec  cups  barred  her  way. 
"Excuse  me,  plea.se,''  she  said.  Not  a 
cup  moved  to  let  her  pass. 

Ben  sipped  the  cup  of  hot  ct)dec  that 
Sarah  had  poured  when  she  saw  him 
coming.  1  lis  back  was  to  the  room,  broatl 
and  impersonal  and  saying  nothing.  He 
looketl  at  the  white,  tirei!  lace  behind  the 
table.  Ben's  controlleil  lace  relaxed  into 


the  wrinkles  of  concern;  his  wide  firm 
mouth  drooped  into  a  sad  smile. 

“Sarah,”  he  said  gently,”  I  heard  today 
that  your  little  brother  will  never  hear. 
Fm  sorry.” 

“Thank  you,  Ben.  Dr.  Blakesley  says 
even  an  operation  wouldn’t  help.  Mother 
and  Father  agree  with  me  that  it’s  not 
terribly  important — the  deafness,  I  mean. 
A  minor  imperfection  like  deafness  can 
be  cured  with  love.” 

Ben  stood  quietly  before  the  word. 
Then  he  assumed  his  mocking,  controlled 
face  once  more.  “So  you  think  there  are 
some  imperfections  which  can’t  be  cured 
with  love.?” 

“Yes.  A  self-locked  mind  or  an  angry 
heart,  for  example.” 

Ben’s  deep  laugh  overpowered  any  ac¬ 
cidental  softness  of  his  face.  “But,  you 
forget,  young  lady,  that  love  conquers  all. 
Isn’t  that  what  they  taught  you  in  Sun¬ 
day  School.^”  Sarah  flushed  but  refused 
to  continue  their  verbal  disagreement.  Fler 
slender  lingers  picked  at  a  pink  and  white 
cookie,  letting  the  crumbs  fall  on  the 
smooth  white  tablecloth. 

“Ben!”  cried  Agnes  Jianabrown,  charg¬ 
ing  up  to  the  refreshment  table  with  her 
huge,  shining  purse  slung  over  one  arm. 
“You  absolutely  must  come  over  to  our 
table.  I  promised  Mr.  Arenstein  you  would 
tell  him  your  joke  about  (duincey  anti 
Percy.  You  tell  it  so  beautifully,  I  could 
hear  it  a  million  times.  Sarah,  that  is  a 
stunning  dress.  If  only  you  had  a  little 
more  flesh  on  your  arms.  Come  on,  Ben. 
By  the  way,  you  were  even  better  to 
night  than  in  rehearsal.  I  always  said  the 
part  was  made  for  you.  Or  you  for  the 
part;  what  diflerence  does  it  make.'  Don't 
dawdle,  be  a  dear.  I  promised  .Mr.  ,\rcn- 
stein.  There's  lint  on  your  suit;  let  .\gnes 
brush  it  off.  .Mr.  .\renstein,  I've  brought 
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the  man  himself.  A  chair  for  Ben.  That’s 
a  dear,  Edward.” 

Ben  Carver  sat  down  with  the  laughing 
group.  “You  are  coming  over  to  the 
house  for  drinks  later?”  he  asked  them. 

“Of  course,  wouldn’t  miss  it  for  the 
world,”  Agnes  answered  for  all.  “Do  you 
still  have  that  lovely  buffalo-horn  chair?” 

“Smack  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance 
hall.  There  are  only  two  of  them  in  the 
country,  you  know.  Very  valuable.  And 
ugly  as  hell.” 

“Oh,  Ben.  But  one  must  buy  these 
trinkets.  Mrs.  Albers,  what  do  you  want?” 

Mrs.  Albers  had  fought  her  way  through 
the  resisting  bodies  and  now  stood  behind 
Agnes’  chair.  “I  must  leave  now,”  she 
said,  staring  at  the  overflowing  ashtray  on 
the  table.  “I  wanted  to  tell  Mr.  Carver 
how  well  he  interpreted  his  part.” 

“Be  our  guest,  Mrs.  Albers,”  said  Ed¬ 
ward,  bowing  from  his  seated  position. 
“By  all  means  tell  Ben  how  well  he  in¬ 
terprets.  Hurry,  though:  he  has  a  joke 
to  tell  us.” 

Ben  looked  at  Mrs.  Albers.  “Yes  Mrs. 
Albers?”  he  asked  impassively. 

“Well,  everybody  keeps  saying  Sheridan 
Whiteside  was  easy  for  you  because  you 


were  playing  yourself,  only  older;  I  know 
that’s  not  true.  You’ve  always  been  real 
kind  to  me,  Mr.  Carver.  I  know  how 
hard  it  must  be  to  keep  up  such  a  cold, 
cutting  front  for  three  whole  acts  and  you 
on  stage  most  of  the  time.  No  matter 
what  they  say,  you  remember  that  I  know 
you  were  acting,  not  playing  yourself.  The 
only  other  thing  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Carver, 
is  that  you  do  an  excellent  job  of  it.” 

“Mrs.  Albers,  I  love  you,”  Ben  Carver 
said,  without  a  hint  of  a  smile.  Everyone 
roared.  People  at  nearby  tables  and  those 
standing  leaned  closer  to  see  what  could 
be  so  funny.  When  Ben  rose  to  escort 
Mrs.  Albers  to  her  old  Chevrolet,  the 
laughter  increased.  Each  laugh  hit  the 
grey  walls  hard,  then  angled  off  to  meet 
new  rising  laughs  and  twist  with  them 
to  form  a  tangle  of  laughter  in  the  air. 

“My  God,  Ben  Carver  will  be  the  death 
of  me,”  laughed  Aileen  Tilset.  She  tapped 
her  cigarette  against  her  saucer,  not  watch¬ 
ing  the  ashes  fall. 

“He’d  better  hurry  back  and  tell  the 
Quincey  and  Percy  joke,”  Agnes  said  to 
Mr.  Arenstein.  “Wait  till  you  hear  it. 
It’s  so  damn  funny,  just  like  Ben.” 


]im  Carpenter 

In  the  tile  and  porcelain  bathroom  (MEN) 

of  the  divinity  school,  below 

the  library  (walls  bricked  with  books  on  sin), 

and  over  one  of  the  urinals  standing  at  attention  in  a  row 

I  saw  a  word  drawn  light  with  pencil  lead. 

“Lies!”  it  said. 


Wallace  Kaufman 


DEPARTU  RE 


On  its  indiscriminate  schedule 
the  plane  twists  its  blades  into  roaring, 
drowning  out  even  waved  good-byes 
and  blowing  in  our  eyes  like  spitting. 
Then  confident  of  its  captives 
it  pays  cold  attention  only 
to  the  air  where  it  will  fly. 

For  your  sake  we  wish  it  peaceful 
and  fast  flight.  All  the  while  we  hate 
the  metal  beast  which  turns  away 
and  leaps  above  your  recent  home. 

We  dash  it  earthward  violently 
a  thousand  wishful  times  upon 
the  selfish  landscapes  of  our  minds. 


George  Young 


SCENE  IN  NOVEMBER 


“It’s  only  the  fall  of  leaves,”  he  said. 

“No  more  than  that.  The  fall  of  leaves. 

It  happens  every  year,  you  know. 

The  dead  ones  fertilize  the  ground.” 

“Here  they  come  again,”  she  said. 

Yellow,  dead,  not  dreams  but  leaves 
They  were  that  fell  before  the  pair. 

“It  happens  this  time  every  year.” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “and  summer’s  hot. 

It’s  always  good  to  have  it  go.” 

She  scattered  with  her  shoe  a  pile 
Of  yellow,  brown,  there  fallen  down. 

“It’s  good,”  she  said,  “to  have  a  change. 

Too  much  greenness  tires  the  eye.” 

He  dropped  his  eyes  from  hers  and  nodded: 
“Nothing  tires  one  more  than  green.” 

They  watched  a  new  wave  feather  down: 
Yellow,  red,  brown,  all  dead. 

“Half  of  beauty  is  its  dying,” 

More  himself  than  her  he  told. 

They  watched  until  the  wind  blew  colder, 
Then,  with  no  words,  turned  to  go. 

Leaves  had  fallen  all  that  day, 

“Leaves,”  they’d  said.  “No  more  than  leaves.” 


Bill  Woodruff 


R  E  IVI  E  IVI  B  E  R  I  N  G 


Throughout  this  sullen  month 
Sense  of  color  diminishes 
Like  shields  from  a  lost  battle, 
Contrast  dies  on  the  face, 

Deep  lines  burr  down 
Ragged  wings  from  the  owlet. 

And  if  this  month  harangue 
Lemons  of  augury  with  bitter  tongue 
Then  all  shall  retreat: 

Days  shall  repeal  the  wind 
With  winding  sheaves  of  memory. 
An  ugly  child  cutting  at  her  paper. 

All  lose  in  this  turning  back; 

Reality  lies  beneath  a  dead  horse 
In  an  empty  field, 

Grey  owlets  sputter  in  victory 

These  languid  songs 

That  tear  the  ligatures  of  memory. 

All  rancid  a  black  mark 
Will  fetter  down  defeated  day 
In  narrow  history  books; 

We  will  see  our  flight 
As  words  of  mad  alchemy 
Beating  fear  to  practicality. 
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LITERARY  ARTS  FESTIVAL  ISSUE 

The  Fijth  Annual  Literary  Arts  Festival,  co-sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
English  and  The  Archive,  will  take  place  Thursday,  April  ii.  This  issue  of  The 
Archive  has  been  prepared  for  discussion  at  that  event.  As  it  is  expected  to  represent 
the  best  literary  works  produced  during  the  year,  some  of  the  material  included  is 
reprinted  from  earlier  issues.  A  cordial  invitation  for  your  participation  in  the 
Festival  is  extended  by  the  staff. 

Schedule  of  events: 

3:00  p.m.  A  Lecture,  Words  into  Fiction,  by  Eudora  Welty  (latest  novel.  The  Bride 
of  Innisj alien) 

8:15  p.m.  Panel  discussion  of  student  stories  and  poems  by: 

Reynolds  Price,  chairman  (author  of  A  Long  and  Happy  Life) 

Eudora  Welty 

X.  J.  Kennedy  (author  of  Nude  Descending  a  Staircase) 

Both  meetings  will  take  place  in  the  Music  Room,  East  Duke  Building,  Woman’s 
College,  Duke  University. 


UNDER  25 

Coinciding  with  the  Festival  on  April  ii  will  be  another  event,  one  whose  literary 
importance  should  benefit  the  University  for  years  to  come.  Under  25,  an  anthology 
of  the  best  of  Duke  undergraduate  writing  since  1945,  edited  by  Dr.  William  Black¬ 
burn,  will  be  released  by  Duke  Press.  Even  before  publication  this  collection  received 
considerable  praise  from  critics  Bettie  Smith  (author  of  A  Tree  Grows  in  Brool{lyn) 
and  Jessie  Rehder.  The  mention  of  some  of  the  writers  represented — William  Styron, 
Reynolds  Price,  Fred  Chappell  and  Mac  Hyman — gives  an  indication  both  of  the 
literary  quality  the  book  represents,  and  of  its  value  as  oracle. 

This  anthology  is  both  a  rare  and  a  fine  expression  of  the  intellectual  and 
creative  heart  of  the  University.  Its  voice  speaks  with  the  richness  of  literary  ex¬ 
cellence  and  the  authority  of  prophecy.  Both  it  and  its  editor  are  to  be  looked  upon 
by  Duke  and  by  the  community  with  pride. 
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Fred  Chappell 


DEATH  OF  W.  H.  AUDEN 


He  fumbles  in  his  mind  for  the  correct  passport, 

And  steps  idly  back,  looking 

Precisely  upon  his  watch.  He  jingles 

His  business  suit.  Is  there  anything 

He  has  forgotten?  He  regrets  only  landscapes 

That  now  he’ll  never  greet  friendly  again. 

He  would  like  a  drink.  He’d  like  to  have  brought 
A  novel.  The  boredom  of  another  border 
Looms  huger  than  dying.  His  face 
Is  grave  and  waiting.  He  pats  all  his  pockets. 

And  notices  his  doing  it 

And  begins  to  muse  and  stands  bemused 

In  his  mind  while  his  body  drifts  forward  to  departure. 

In  the  wind  the  ashen  crowd  has  gathered 
To  watch  his  leaving,  but  no  one  waves. 

Or  thinks  to  wave. 


Mary  walked  quickly  down  the  block  to¬ 
ward  the  hospital  clinic,  bare  hands  tight  to¬ 
gether  across  her  waist  and  elbows  out  to 
keep  the  rushing  shoppers  from  bumping 
her.  She  didn’t  have  to  hurry — Dr.  Put¬ 
nam  had  said  to  drop  in  any  time  Tues¬ 
day.  Mary,  however,  pushed  her  legs 
faster  and  faster,  for  she  was  anxious  to 
see  the  doctor  and  get  home  to  tell  Michael 
the  good  news. 

“Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Carter;  please 
sit  down.  Here,  let  me  move  these  pa¬ 
pers.  I’m  afraid  I  have  unwelcome  news 
for  .  . 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“You  are  not  pregnant,  Mrs.  Carter. 
Of  course,  you  can  always  try  again.” 

“Try  again?” 

“Certainly.  You’re  a  perfectly  normal 
young  woman.  Perhaps  Mr.  Carter  could 
use  a  check-up,  just  to  make  sure.  Have 
him  come  by,  say,  next  Monday?” 

Mary  stood  up,  jamming  a  long  strand 
af  hair  back  under  her  blue  scarf  with 
quick,  angry  fingers.  “No.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon?” 

“Michael’s  not  trotting  down  here — 
nothing’s  the  matter  with  him.  And  you’re 
.vrong,  Dr.  Putnam:  I  am  pregnant.” 


“Now,  Mrs.  Carter,  I  can  show  you  the 
results  .  .  .” 

“It’s  not  your  baby;  it’s  mine  and 
Michael’s.  We’ve  wanted  this  baby  for 
three — look,  all  you  have  is  a  bunch  of 
ugly  tests  to  stare  at.  I  have  my  baby. 
And  anyway,  I  have  the  symptoms  of 
pregnancy;  you  said  so  yourself  last  time 
I  came.”  Mary’s  thin  fingers  pulled  and 
twisted  the  fourth  button  on  her  dark 
coat,  loosening  the  weak  thread.  The 
stupid  doctor  didn’t  even  know  his  own 
business. 

“Mrs.  Carter,  when  we  want  something 
very  badly  .  .  .” 

Mary  laughed.  “Sure,  I  want  to  get 
headaches  and  wobble  around  like  a  Pepsi 
bottle  you’ve  set  down  on  a  crooked  table. 
I  just  love  to  go  running  to  the  bathroom 
every  three  minutes.” 

“No,  but  you  did  want  this  child.  Now 
tell  me,  didn’t  you  hear  other  women  .  .  .” 

“I’m  not  listening  to  you  another  min¬ 
ute.  You  leave  me  my  baby.  Dr.  Putnam.” 

“All  right,  if  that’s  how  you  want  it.” 

Mary  left  the  small  room,  her  skin  flush¬ 
ing  over  sharp  cheekbones.  She  couldn’t 
even  remember  what  Dr.  Putnam  looked 
like.  So  who  was  he  anyway,  acting  like 
God  Almighty?  It  was  her  kid.  Dr.  Put¬ 
nam  could — he  could  march  straight  to 
hell  and  get  a  front-row  seat.  Mary  paused 
before  the  dull  glass  door  of  a  clothing 
store,  suddenly  ashamed  of  her  thoughts. 
Michael  got  so  hurt  whenever  she  cussed. 
She  was  never  cussing  at  him,  of  course, 
but  still  he  would  get  hunched  over  in  his 
chair  and  read  the  same  newspaper  article 
three  or  even  four  times.  So  she  tried  to 
be  careful  about  her  language,  but  some¬ 
times — well.  Dr.  Putnam  deserved  a  good 
damn  and  Michael  didn’t  have  to  know. 

Pushed  by  wire-haired  women,  Mary 
entered  the  clothing  store.  The  warmth  of 
many  bodies  and  the  more  artificial  heat 
blowing  from  radiators  made  Mary  smile, 
for  the  cold  breeze  outside  had  reddened 
her  hands.  She  had  been  to  the  maternity 
department  many  times  before.  Always 
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Andrea  Perham 


the  thin  saleslady  with  the  stiff  grey  hair 
and  the  dried-up  fingers  had  strutted  up 
to  ask,  “May  I  help  you?”  Always  Mary 
had  mumbled,  “No,  thank  you,”  and  had 
slid  away  from  the  woman’s  hard  eyes. 
Today  Mary  didn’t  see  the  saleslady  any¬ 
where,  so  she  started  looking  through  a 
rack  of  cotton  skirts. 

“May  I  help  you?”  Mary  stepped  back 
from  the  rack,  while  the  saleslady  tapped 
her  yellow  pencil  against  a  metal  hanger. 
“Well,  dear?”  Mary  frowned  at  her  and, 
yanking  a  green  skirt  from  the  wooden 
rack,  seemed  to  inspect  it  carefully.  The 
saleslady  had  nerve,  staring  at  her  like  she 
was  a  shoplifter  or  something.  Mary 
stroked  the  black  stitches  on  the  waistband 
of  the  skirt,  remembering  last  fall  when 
Michael  had  first  turned  pale  and  weak. 
The  doctor  had  warned  Mary  to  feed  him 
plenty  of  greens  and  no  more  french  fries 
and  junk  like  that.  They  had  been  extra 
poor  then,  with  the  doctor  bills  pressing 
them  down,  and  Mary  had  got  tired  of 
serving  Michael  browned  lettuce  and  the 
dead-tasting  spinach  that  made  him  choke. 
One  day  in  the  grocery,  Mary  was  feeling 
real  mad:  she  could  only  afford  the  “spe¬ 
cial”  stringbeans  that  had  dents  in  the  cans 
and  were  cheap  to  begin  with.  So  she  had 
sneaked  a  can  of  green  asparagus  tips  from 
its  gleaming  shelf,  quickly  cramming  it 
into  the  shiny  plastic  purse  Mother  Carter 
had  given  her  one  Christmas.  Before  Mary 
had  had  a  chance  to  open  the  smooth, 
round  can,  Michael  had  seen  the  label  and 
he  had  known.  Even  though  he  hadn’t 
said  anything,  Mary  could  tell  he  knew — 
his  mouth  had  jerked  tight  and  little  and 
he  wouldn’t  look  at  her.  They  had  shov¬ 
eled  down  kale  again,  and  Mary  had 
lugged  the  asparagus  back  the  next  day. 

“Yes,  you  can  help  me,”  Mary  told  the 
saleslady  quietly,  noticing  for  the  first 
time  the  waxen  bags  of  coarse  wrinkles 


dropping  around  the  older  woman’s  eyes. 
“I’d  like  a  maternity  outfit.  Not  a  dress 
but  a  blouse  with  matching  skirt — you 
know,  the  ones  with  the  big  hole  and  the 
drawstring.” 

“Size  ten,  aren’t  you?  How  about  one 
of  these  Hawaiian  flower  prints?  The 
latest  style.” 

“Michael  wouldn’t  like  that.  He  loves 
solid  colors,  lavender  and  blue.  Not  a 
bright  shade.” 

“Let’s  see.  Here’s  a  darling  blue  outfit. 
The  skirt  has  this  cotton  jersey  inset  that 
expands  along  with  you.  How  far  .  .  .” 

“Three  months.  You  know  what?  Myi, 
waist  has  gotten  an  inch  and  a  fourth 
thicker  already  and  my  belly  shoves  tight! 
against  all  my  dresses.”  Mary  smiled. 

“Really?” 

“Guess  I  ought  to  know.” 

“The  dressing  room’s  right  through 
there.  If  you  need  any  help,  just  poke  your 
head  out  and  I’ll  come  running.” 

Mary’s  fingers  shook  as  she  unbuttoned 
her  housedress.  She  hung  it  by  one  shoul¬ 
der  on  the  hook  which  was  screwed  in  the 
wall  beside  the  long  mirror.  Then,  stand¬ 
ing  sideways  to  the  mirror,  she  drew  the 
blue  skirt  down  over  her  slender  body. 
The  darker  blue  inset  puffed  out  slightly; 
Mary  touched  it.  All  the  puffiness  wasn’t 
just  the  skirt.  Mary  was  sure.  Anyway, 
Mary’s  baby  would  probably  be  a  little 
one,  like  Michael  in  those  funny  baby 
pictures.  They  would  take  real  good  care 
of  him,  and  Mary  would  wash  about  a 
million  diapers  every  week.  But  that  was 
all  right,  she  wouldn’t  be  whining  over  the 
diapers,  because  Michael  would  be  so 
happy  about  the  baby.  He’d  been  pretty 
down  in  the  dumps  lately;  she  could 
never  tell  exactly  what  was  bothering  him, 
so  she  just  kept  her  mouth  shut  when  he 
got  that  thinking  look  on  his  face.  When 
Mary  put  on  the  blouse,  it  fell  in  deep 
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gathers  from  her  bust. 

She  sure  looked  big  now,  bigger  than 
the  laundry  basket  when  it  was  stuffed 
full  of  flannel  shirts  and  dungarees.  Mary 
bent  her  knees  and  swayed  her  back  to 
make  her  abdomen  stick  out.  She  laughed 
at  the  profile  in  the  mirror. 

“You  doing  all  right?”  the  saleslady 
asked,  slipping  the  faded  brown  curtain 
aside.  Mary  stood  up  straight  and  turned 
to  the  woman.  “Looks  real  pretty  on  you, 
dear.” 

“Thank  you.  I’d  like  to  buy  it.  You 
know,  after  I  got  this  baby  born  and  he’s 
a  little  older,  Michael  will  borrow  Father 
Carter’s  Buick  and  drive  us  up  to  Wash¬ 
ington  so  the  kid  can  see  the  animals. 
Before  Michael  ...  I  mean,  me  and 
Michael  used  to  go  to  the  zoo  lots.  On 
the  bus  mostly,  which  was  hot,  but  it 
was  so  much  fun,  watching  the  crazy, 
yawning  hippopotamus  with  his  big  white 
pegs  for  teeth.” 

“I  don’t  think  .  .  .” 

“Oh,  the  hippopotamus  is  wonderful. 
And  Michael  would  buy  peanuts  and  pre¬ 
tend  they  were  for  the  bears  when  all  the 
time  he  knew  I’d  be  eating  most  of  them. 
My  baby  will  love  the  zoo,  don’t  you 
think?” 

“Sure.  Dear,  I  .  .  .” 

“May  I  wear  the  outfit  now?” 

“I’ll  slip  your  old  dress  into  a  bag.  Cash 
or  charge?” 

“Cash.  I  hate  to  put  my  coat  on,  the 
dress  is  so  nice.  I’m  going  to  surprise 
Michael  with  it — he  doesn’t  know  about 
the  baby  yet.” 

“How  sweet.” 

“I  like  to  have  a  joke  on  him  once  in  a 
while.  He  gets  too  serious  sometimes. 
But  that’s  a  good  thing,  in  a  way.  Like 
one  time  Michael  got  laid  off,  and  do  you 
think  he  just  sprawled  around  the  apart¬ 
ment  drinking  beer  and  wiping  his  hands 


on  his  dirty  T-shirt  like  most  men?  Heck 
no;  he  grabbed  him  a  paper  right  off,  put 
big  red  stars  by  all  the  good  ads,  and  went 
out  with  a  clean  shirt  on  and  his  mouth 
set  to  get  a  job.” 

The  saleslady  stopped  counting  change. 
“There’s  advantages  to  serious  men,”  she 
agreed.  “Better  had  put  your  coat  on, 
though.  The  wind’s  sharp  today,  and  you 
have  a  baby  to  watch  out  for.” 

“Yes,  and  I’d  hate  to  get  a  cold;  I  have 
ironing  to  do.” 

“Real  strange  how  you  can  start  out 
with  a  simple  cold,  and  before  long,  it’s 
serious.  You  know,  dear,”  she  added,  lean¬ 
ing  around  the  cash  register  to  Mary, 
“I’ve  known  grown  men  to  nearly  die 
from  what  started  out  a  plain  old  cough. 
Just  last  fall,  Leo  Foster — he  lives  two 
doors  down  and  was  strong  as  .  .  .” 

“I  know  what  you  mean,”  Mary  inter¬ 
rupted,  grabbing  her  package  and  running 
through  the  store.  Once  outside,  she 
slowed  down  a  little,  to  avoid  slamming 
into  careless  people.  As  Mary  walked  to 
the  bus  stop,  her  lips  lifted  slightly  over 
quiet  words.  “Don’t  you  worry,  Michael, 
I’m  going  to  finish  up  those  shirts  soon  as 
I  can.  Got  me  an  arm  and  an  iron — no 
reason  why  my  man  can’t  have  a  fresh 
shirt  every  morning.” 

Mary  stumbled  up  the  steps  of  the  bus 
and  choose  a  seat  ne.xt  to  the  window,  so 
she  could  watch  the  people.  It  was  so 
wierd,  that  none  of  them  knew  about  her 
child.  Even  if  they  knew — say,  that  long, 
scrawny  man  who  was  skipping  so  fast 
to  keep  up  with  his  son — well,  they’d 
probably  say,  “So  what?”  and  keep  on 
skipping  down  the  cracked  sidewalk.  They 
wouldn’t  know  how  special  this  baby 
was.  But  Michael  would  know;  his  mouth 
would  turn  soft  when  she  told  him  the 
good  news. 

Halfway  to  the  apartment,  someone  sat 
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down  next  to  Mary;  she  turned  to  see  a 
large  woman  who  smiled  over  missing 
teeth  while  she  settled  her  buttocks  more 
firmly  in  the  seat. 

“Sure  am  chilly  today,”  the  woman 
said,  nodding.  She  wore  only  a  thin,  cot¬ 
ton  jacket  over  her  red  plaid  dress. 

“Sure  is,”  Mary  answered,  warm  in  her 
brown  coat.  “Won’t  your  baby  get  cold, 
with  that  coat  only  half  covering  him.'*” 

“I  got  me  a  built-in  heater  for  this  child. 
7  may  freeze  up  like  Mr.  Mullin’s  cow 
pond,  but  this  child’s  got  more  warmth 
than  he’ll  find  rest  of  his  life.” 

“Guess  you’re  right.  I’m  three  months 
along  myself.” 

“No  fooling?  I  never  woulda  gussed 
it,  you’re  so  tiny.  Now  stop  that  frown¬ 
ing,  missy — some  gals  don’t  show  till  five, 
six  months.” 

“As  long  as  /  know  I’m  pregnant,  so 
what  if  nobody  else  knows?  Except 
Michael,  of  course.”  Mary  smiled  then, 
though  she  kept  on  staring  at  her  com¬ 
panion’s  swollen  abdomen. 

“Sure  is  a  pretty  ring  you  got  there,” 
the  woman  said.  Mary  held  her  left  hand 
out,  palm  down;  the  light  that  sifted 
through  the  dirty  window  brightened  on 
the  gold  band. 

“Thanks.  I  bought  Michael  a  wedding 
ring,  too;  and  you  know  what?  He  used 
to  wear  it  every  minute,  even  in  the 
shower.”  Mary  slipped  the  ring  up  to 
her  dry  cuticle,  then  back  again. 

“What  do  you  mean,  used  to  wear  it? 
Don’t  he  wear  it  no  more?”  the  woman 
demanded,  crossing  soft  arms  over  a 
tired  bosom  and  snorting  in  disgust  at  the 
faithlessness  of  men.  Mary  sat  up  straighter 
in  the  green  plastic  seat,  closing  the  brown 
coat  over  her  knees. 

“Sure  he  wears  it.  I  mean.  Mother 
Carter  said  that  we  shouldn’t,  that  we 
should  .  .  .  you  know,  save  it  for  pawn¬ 


ing.  But  I  knew  my  Michael  wouldn’t 
like  that,  so  I  told  her  nothing  doing.” 

“You  saying  your  man’s  done  died  on 
you?  Child,  I’m  sorry  as  can  be.”  The 
big  woman  patted  at  Mary’s  thin  arm. 

“Michael  is  not  dead;  he  isn’t,”  Mary 
insisted,  pushing  the  woman’s  hand  away. 
“He’s  only  twenty-six,  and  nobody  dies 
when  they’re  twenty-six,  unless  they’re 
...  my  Michael’s  strong  as  any  man;  don’t 
you  .  . 

“Sure,  honey.” 

“He’s  as  alive  as  you  or  me  or  that  old 
bus  driver  with  his  silly  pink  bald  spot,  ij 
Why,  Michael  is  waiting  at  home  for  me, 
right  now.  Company’s  between  jobs,  so 
he  doesn’t  have  to  go  to  work  till  Thurs¬ 
day.  I  gotta  get  home  and  finish  my  iron- 1 
ing  and  shine  the  place  up  for  when 
Mother  and  Father  Carter  come  over  for 
supper  tomorrow.  I’ll  pop  the  news  on 
them  then — about  the  baby.” 

“Don’t  they  .  .  .” 

“Nobody  knows  but  me.  Michael  is 
kinda  suspecting,  but  I  been  keeping  him 
guessing  till  I  got  the  big  okay  from  Dr. 
Putnam  this  afternoon.  Yesterday  I  walked 
down  to  Rose’s  Ten  Cent  Store  and  bought 
up  a  whole  lot  of  yarn:  blue  and  yellow 
and  pink.  We  don’t  care  if  it’s  a  boy  or 
girl — it’s  our  kid  and  that’s  what  counts. 
Anyway,  you  shoulda  seen  me  smuggling 
that  yarn  in  the  apartment,  telling  Michael 
it  was  a  whole  bag  of  flour  and  three  cans 
of  beef  stew.  He  loves  Dinty  Moore  beef 
stew.”  Mary  laughed;  her  voice  rose 
higher  than  usual.  “I’m  mighty  lucky  he 
didn’t  ask  for  stew  for  supper  last  night. 
Not  a  can  in  the  cupboard.” 

“Good  thing  you  can  tell  him  for  sure 
today.  Your  man  must  be  scenting  some 
kind  of  a  fish  in  the  air.” 

“I  know.  /  was  sure  about  the  baby  all 
along,  but  Michael  will  be  more  comfort¬ 
able  knowing  I  been  to  the  doctor  and  that 
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everything’s  in  good  working  order.” 

“Honey,  are  you  positive  your  man 

•  5.  >> 

am  t  .  .  . 

“Of  course.  I’m  still  washing  out  his 
dirty  socks,  aren’t  I.?  Look,  you  don’t  have 
to  believe  me.  Here’s  my  stop.”  Mary 
stood  up,  jerking  against  the  seat  as  the 
bus  heaved  over  to  the  curb.” 

“That  damn  driver  better  be  careful,  he 
might  hurt  my  baby.” 

“Don’t  you  worry  ’bout  the  child,”  the 
woman  answered,  swinging  her  legs  into 
the  aisle  to  let  Mary  pass.  “Your  belly’s 
safe  as  Alcatraz.  Can’t  nothing  get  to  him 
in  there.” 

Mary  smiled  at  the  woman.  “Well, 
bye,  and  I  hope  yours  is  a  good  strong 
baby.” 

“He’ll  be  fat,  anyhow,  if  he  takes  after 
his  ma.  Listen,  I  don’t  know  ’bout  your 
husband  but  at  least  you  got  his  child.  You 
hang  on  to  that  child.” 

“I  will,”  Mary  answered.  Then  she 
stepped  off  the  bus. 

“Michael,  I’m  home,”  Mary  called,  enter¬ 
ing  the  small  room  and  closing  the  door 
behind  her.  “Honey,  don’t  you  feel 
good.?”  she  asked,  walking  over  to  the 
bed.  “Gosh,  you’re  pale,  fust  lie  there 
and  rest  while  I  fix  supper.  Well,  okay, 
you  can  come  on  in  and  watch  but  you’re 
to  sit  quiet  in  that  chair  and  no  helping. 
Lord  knows  you  work  a  long  day  most 
weeks.  Sit  back  down  at  that  table, 
Michael  Carter.”  Mary  turned  from  the 
chipped  porcelain  stove  to  frown  at  the 
kitchen  table.  Then  she  smiled.  “I’ll  tell 
you  a  surprise  after  supper.  I’m  hiding  it 
under  my  coat  and  don’t  you  dare  guess.” 

Mary  put  a  plate  of  meat  balls  and 
noodles  and  peas  on  each  of  the  two 
fringed  place-mats.  After  pulling  out  one 
chair,  she  poured  herself  a  glass  of  milk 
and  sat  down.  “You  stop  grinning  like 
that,  Michael.  Just  because  I  never  drank 


milk.  I  got  a  reason  now.  Hey,  no  fair, 
I  want  to  surprise  you.”  Mary  tried  to 
frown  again,  but  her  eyebrows  flared  up 
instead  of  drawing  together  and  she 
smiled,  her  eyes  shining  as  she  looked 
across  the  table. 

“I’m  not  really  fussing  with  you,  hon¬ 
ey.  Just  teasing.”  She  stretched  her  arm 
across  the  table  and  let  it  lie  there  a  few 
minutes,  palm  down  and  fingers  curved 
slighdy.  “You  know  I  love  you,”  she 
said,  patting  the  table.  “Now  for  desert 
— chocolate  pudding,  special  for  you. 
Tastes  good,  doesn’t  it.?  I  added  a  little 
cinnamon,  the  way  you  like  it.”  Mary 
cleared  the  table  and  washed  the  dishes, 
singing  gently.  Soap  bubbles  flew  up  to 
cling  to  the  sleeves  of  her  worn  coat.  She 
laughed. 

“Michael,  come  back  in  here  and  I’ll 
show  you  the  surprise  now.  Michael.?” 
She  hurried  to  the  other  room.  “Oh, 
you’re  reading  the  paper.  I  got  it  down¬ 
town.  No,  I  bought  it;  you  know  that. 
Only  that  one  time  when  .  .  .  You’re  teas¬ 
ing.?  Honestly,  sometimes  I  can’t  tell 
when  you’re  making  fun  and  when  you’re 
serious.  You  can  be  such  a  mystery  to 
me.” 

“Anything  good  happen  in  the  news 
today.?”  Mary  asked,  sitting  on  the  arm  of 
the  blue  upholstered  chair.  “You  send 
me  away  if  I’m  bothering  you,”  she  added, 
a  worried  look  tightening  her  face.  Then 
she  smiled  and  slipped  down  into  the  seat 
of  the  chair  to  sit  sideways  with  one  arm 
curved  against  the  back  of  the  chair  and 
her  legs  drawn  up.  She  touched  the  air 
softly  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  trac¬ 
ing  a  shape. 

“You  sure  are  a  sweet  one,  Michael,” 
she  said  quietly.  “Even  with  your  nose 
humping  so  funny.  Never  could  stand 
slick,  handsome  men  anyway.  You  keep 
on  grinning  like  you’ve  guessed.  Wait  a 
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second  and  I’ll  show  you.”  Mary  skipped 
into  the  kitchen  to  pull  a  bag  from  under 
the  sink.  Coming  back  into  the  bedroom, 
she  drew  the  long  pins  out  of  her  piled-up 
hair,  letting  it  fall  over  her  shoulders. 
“There.  Later  you  can  comb  it  for  me, 
with  your  fingers.  Close  your  eyes.  Come 
on,  no  peeking.”  Mary  took  her  coat  off 
and  laid  it  on  the  bed.  Sitting  sideways 
in  the  chair  once  again,  she  spread  three 
skeins  of  yarn  out  in  her  lap. 

“Okay,  I’m  ready.  Look,”  Mary  whis¬ 
pered,  closing  her  eyes  and  shaking  her 
hair  back.  Then  she  opened  her  eyes. 

“See  why  I’ve  been  so  sneaky-acting 
lately.?  I  wanted  to  pop  the  surprise  on 
you.  Aren’t  you  glad.?  Our  own  kid,  just 
me  and  you  and  our  kid.  We  can  go  on 
picnics,  the  three  of  us — you  eating  to¬ 
mato  and  egg  sandwiches  fast  as  I  can 
slap  ’em  together,  and  the  baby  sleeping 
peaceful  in  the  shade.  Then  later  you  can 
teach  him  to  ride  a  bike.  A  little  blue  bike 
with  a  squeaky  horn  and  plastic  streamers 
flying  from  the  handlebars.  I  can  see 
you  now,  warning  him  to  ride  safe  and 
being  so  proud  when  he  finally  can  steer 
the  thing  without  sailing  into  a  tree.” 
Mary  clasped  her  hands  and  swayed  back 
and  forth  on  the  seat.  Suddenly  she 
stopped.  She  sat  quiet  and  stiff. 

“Michael,  why  are  you  looking  like  that, 
so  white  and  your  mouth  bunched  up? 
Must  be  feeling  sick — honey,  what  is  it.? 
I  am  pregnant.  I  am.  Don’t  you  believe 
me,  Michael.?  Just  that  once,  about  the 
asparagus.  But  I  took  it  back.  Please,  it’s 
our  baby,  it’s  you  and  me.  Now  you 
listen:  we  can  fix  him  a  bed  in  the  corner, 
where  the  laundry  basket  is  now.  They 
have  wooden  cradles  downtown,  real  nice 
second-hand.  I’ll  rock  him  and  sing  those 
moony  songs  mothers  always  sing,  and 
when  you  come  in  from  work,  you  can 
screw  your  face  up  to  make  him  laugh. 


He’ll  laugh  for  you.  We’ll  be  a  real-live 
family,  me  and  you  and  the  kid.  Well, 
sometimes  we’ll  let  your  mother  come 
over  and  loo\  at  him,  ’cause  she  is  your 
mother.  But  I  get  to  change  his  diapers 
and  teach  him  manners  and  and — Michael, 
you  have  to  believe  me.  Nobody  else  does,  I 
can  tell  by  the  way  they  look  when  I  tell 
them.  So  who  cares  what  they  think?  I 
don’t  love  them.  But  you  gotta  believe 
me,  Michael.”  Mary  slid  out  of  the  chair 
and  fell  to  her  knees  before  it.  Now  she 
was  half  lying  in  the  chair,  with  her  cheek 
against  the  rough  seat  cushion  and  her 
arms  wedged  between  the  cushion  and  the 
chair  arms.  “I  am  pregnant,”  she  said 
softly,  in  prayer. 

She  rose  to  her  feet  to  stand  looking 
down  at  the  chair.  Though  her  legs  held 
her  straight,  the  fingers  of  Mary’s  right 
hand  worked  her  wedding  ring  up  and 
down  her  ring  finger.  She  was  silent. 
Then  she  slipped  her  hands  under  the 
long  maternity  blouse.  Pressing  her  hands 
tight  against  her  abdomen,  she  felt  hard, 
quiet  flesh  under  the  layers  of  cloth. 

“I’m  sorry,  Michael,”  Mary  said,  hold¬ 
ing  her  hands  out  and  looking  at  the 
empty  cups  formed  by  palms  and  upward- 
curving  fingers.  “Guess  I  was  trying  to 
fool  you  about  the  baby  because  I  thought 
it  would  make  you  happy.  I  wish  we 
didn’t  have  to  lose  him,  I  wish — oh,  well. 
You  knew  I  wasn’t  lying  to  you  on  pur¬ 
pose.”  She  smiled  a  little,  her  body  re¬ 
laxing. 

Mary  put  the  yarn  back  in  the  paper 
bag.  “Michael,  I  miss  our  kid  already; 
wonder  where  he  is  now?  Please,  Michael, 
hold  me  close  till  I  feel  better,  till  I  can 
stand  not  having  our  baby  to  love.”  Mary 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  her  arms 
reaching  out  to  the  air. 

“Michael.?  Please  hold  me.  Don’t  look 
so  sad;  we  can  do  all  right,  just  the  two 
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of  US.  Living  here  together.  We  don’t 
need  any  old  baby.  Michael,  I  didn’t  mean 
that.  I  didn’t.  I  love  our  baby,  I  want  him 
to  be  warm  and  happy.  But  what  can  I 
do.^  He’s  gone  now  and  nobody  to  take 
care  of  him,  to  hold  him.”  Mary  didn’t 
move,  her  arms  hung  at  her  sides.  She 
felt  the  coolness  of  the  dead  room  sharp 
against  her  skin.  Finally  she  spoke,  in  a 
low,  soft  voice. 

“Michael,  I  guess  you  better  go,  too. 
You  and  our  baby,  keeping  each  other 
warm.”  She  laughed  a  little.  “Mother 
Carter  says  I’m  selfish,  hanging  on  to  you 
so  long,  says  its  not  natural.  But  honey, 
please  take  good  care  of  him,  keep  him 
warm,  change  his  diapers.  I  sure  would 
like  to  go  with  you,  but,  well — I’ve  got 
ironing  to  do.  You  take  care  of  yourself, 
do  you  hear.?  Don’t  go  getting  no  more 
coughs  and  being  so  skinny  and  pale.” 
Mary  unlocked  the  door  and  pushed  it 
open. 

“Now,  you  hurry  up,  Michael  Carter. 
The  kid’s  already  gone;  go  catch  up  with 
him  and  see  that  he’s  dressed  clean  and 
fed  good.  Love  him.  I’ll  be  seeing  you 
both  later,  I  guess.”  Mary  sat  down  front¬ 
wards  in  the  blue  chair,  her  body  sudden¬ 
ly  limp.  Her  hair  fell  lankly  over  her 
shoulders  and  hung  in  her  face.  She 
brushed  at  it  with  one  hand. 

Damn  the  messy  hair,  anyway.  Mary 
walked  to  the  dressing  table  and  put  her 
hair  up  on  her  head,  jabbing  the  crooked 
bobbypins  in.  With  her  hair  yanked 
straight  back,  she  looked  plain  and  old, 
but  at  least  she  wouldn’t  have  that  stupid 
long  hair  bothering  her.  Be  a  good  idea 
:o  chop  it  all  off  and  be  done  with  it. 

She  reached  under  the  bed  to  pull  out 
1  large,  empty  box  with  “Liquid  Joy — loo 
mottles”  written  on  one  side  in  tall  black 
etters.  Mary  knelt  and  sorted  through  the 
aundry  basket,  folding  the  flannel  shirts 


and  faded  dungarees  before  stacking  them 
neatly  in  the  box.  Next  she  took  off  her 
maternity  dress  and  got  the  bag  of  yarn 
from  the  blue  chair.  She  could  take  them 
back  and  get  the  money,  but  some  woman 
might  have  a  use  for  them.  It  wasn’t 
like  Mary  needed  money  desperately — 
she’d  be  getting  a  job  right  away.  After 
adding  the  dress  and  the  yarn  to  the  box  of 
clothes,  Mary  glanced  around  the  room. 
A  blue  shirt  was  hanging  in  the  open 
closet.  Quickly  Mary  tore  the  shirt  from 
its  metal  hanger  and  crumpled  it  in  tight 
hands.  Then  she  smiled  at  her  foolish¬ 
ness  and,  smoothing  out  the  wrinkles 
as  best  she  could,  put  the  blue  shirt  on 
top  of  the  pile  in  the  box.  She  closed  the 
flaps  that  made  its  lid,  shutting  in  the 
blue. 

Mary  lifted  the  wooden  ironing  board 
off  its  hook  on  the  closet  door,  for  she 
had  ironing  to  do.  She’d  have  to  look  alive 
when  she  went  searching  out  a  job.  Mary 
sprinkled  a  dress  with  water,  then  began 
ironing  it.  Her  arms  fell  into  the  habitual 
rhythm  of  ironing — up  and  down  the 
board  her  right  arm  moved,  while  she 
held  the  cloth  flat  with  her  left  hand. 
After  she  got  the  dresses  ironed,  she  started 
dusting  and  scrubbing  around.  She  wanted 
the  place  to  shine  when  Mother  and  Father 
Carter  came  to  supper  the  next  night:  no¬ 
body  was  calling  Mary  Carter  a  sloppy 
housekeeper.  Then,  after  supper,  maybe 
they  would  go  out  to  a  show.  She  sure 
couldn’t  keep  hanging  around  the  apart¬ 
ment  all  the  time.  A  person  might  get 
to  brooding,  cooped  up  in  there  with  no¬ 
body  to  talk  to. 

A  long  strand  of  hair  fell  forward 
against  Mary’s  cheek.  Automatically  she 
pulled  a  bobby-pin  out  of  her  hair  and, 
opening  it  with  her  teeth,  repinned  the 
free  strand.  She’d  be  cutting  the  damn 
hair  soon. 


John  Kauger 


TWO  POEMS 


SONG  FOR  MY  WIFE 


As  mute 

I  sit  here  fat  beside 
mute 

I  sit  here  fat  beside 
my  wife 
who  knits 
precious  little 
(fat  beside 

mute  I  sit  here  fat  beside) 
precious  little  woolinesses 
wooly  little  preciousnesses 
(fat  beside  my  wife) 
and  sings  of  her  lost  underthingses 
(precious)  precious  underthingses 
pink  and  whiteness  (underthingses) 
(fat  beside  my  wife). 

Mute  I  sit  here  listening 

to  songs  of  far  off  underthingses 

lost  among  the  missing  missies 

lost  among  the  gold  tailed  fishies 

lost  among  the 

lost  among  the 

lost  among  the 

lost. 

Sitting  pretty  fat  beside 
Wished  for  fishies  fat  beside 
Underthingses 


cancerous. 


JASON 


I  sowed  my  dragons’  teeth 
and  only  blue  plush  teddy  bears 
with  their  right  eyes  missing 
rose  to  do  me  battle; 

Not  a  stone,  but  a  kiss 
thrown  in  their  midst 
stopped  them; 

And  the  fleece  was  not  a  golden  fleece, 

but  a  champagne  saran  wig  with  patented  ear  warmers; 

And  my  Argo  was  a  ferry, 

sailing  between  orange  peels  and  oil  slicks 

back  and  forth 

across  the  Hudson. 

I  wrote  that  yesterday 

outside  the  public  library, 

leaning  against  a  crouching  marble  lion 

which  rose  and  stiffened 

with  its  mouth  wide  open 

yawning 

in  a  violent  silent  roar, 
while  a  spider  ran  diligently 
back  and  forth 
spinning  a  web 
from  shining  gray  tooth 
to  shining  gray  tooth. 
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MICHAEL  COHEN 
DOESN’T  KNOW 


The  only  reason  I  did  it  was,  Mike  kept 
coming  to  me  and  saying  that  he  wanted 
to  go  drinking.  I  never  thought  of  Mike 
Cohen  as  the  kind  that  would  want  to  go 
drinking.  And  he  didn’t  actually  say 
that.  He  sat  behind  me  in  homeroom  and 
would  say,  “You’ll  have  to  take  me  to 
the  Rat  some  time.” 

“Sure,  Mike,”  I’d  say.  “I’d  be  glad  to 
have  you  go  along.” 

“Well,  the  next  time  you  decide  to  go 
out  and  get  plastered,  call  me  up.” 

“Sure,  Mike.  I  will.” 

But  somehow  I  never  got  around  to  it. 
To  begin  with,  I  never  knew  when  I  my¬ 
self  was  going  until  a  couple  of  hours  be¬ 
fore,  and  then  I  just  couldn’t  adjust  my¬ 
self  to  thinking  of  Mike  Cohen  as  a  drunk. 
I  knew  it  was  a  big  step  for  him  to  take, 
although  almost  everyone  in  the  class  took 
it  at  one  time  or  another  that  year;  and  I 
guess  I  shied  away  from  taking  part  in 
the  downfall  of  Mike  Cohen.  But  un¬ 
fortunately  I  mentioned  it  to  Ed  Short, 
and  he  laughed  and  said,  “Sure,  we’ll  take 
him  along  sometime.”  So  the  next  time 
we  got  ready  to  go,  he  said,  “Call  Cohen 
and  see  if  he  wants  to  go.” 

I  said,  “You  sure  you  want  to  take 
him?” 

“Yes,  go  ahead  and  call  him.” 

“Well,  all  right.”  I  didn’t  think  he 
would  be  able  to  go  on  such  short  notice, 
anyway. 

“Hello,”  said  a  thick  voice  at  the  other 
end. 

“Hello,  may  I  speak  to  Mike  Cohen?” 

“Just  a  minute.” 


I  waited  a  minute,  and  it  was  just  about 
a  minute,  too 

“Hello,”  said  Mike’s  voice  into  my  ear. 

“Hello,  Mike?  This  is  Jeff.  We’re  go¬ 
ing  drinking  tonight.  Want  to  come?” 

“Yes,  just  a  minute  and  I’ll  see  if  I  can,” 
he  said  hurriedly.  He  set  the  receiver 
down  and  it  made  a  loud  noise.  I  waited 
a  couple  of  minutes  and  just  about  thei 
time  I  was  getting  fed  up  with  waiting,  he 
said,  “all  right,  meet  me  at  the  corner 
near  my  house,  where  Hammond  Park-l| 
way  runs  in.  I’ll  see  you.”  Then  he  hung 
up.  He  spoke  very  fast  and  in  a  low  voice, 
and  I  had  to  think  for  a  second  before  the 
words  sank  in. 

So  off  we  went  in  Ed’s  station  wagon 
which  is  so  long  that  I  don’t  see  how  he 
ever  parks  it  or  gets  around  corners.  He' 
drove  in  a  slouched  position,  wearing  his 
big  tan  loden-coat  with  the  little  rope  loops 
instead  of  button  holes,  using  the  power 
steering  with  one  finger.  And  on  the 
corner  of  Hammond  and  Quaker,  not 
standing  under  the  streetlight  but  over 
near  a  bush  on  the  opposite  side  from  his 
house,  was  Mike.  He  got  in  and  we  drove 
off.  I  said,  “Your  parents  don’t  know 
you’re  going,  eh?” 

“Yeah,”  he  said.  “I  told  Mom  and  Dad 
I  was  going  to  Henry  Smith’s  to  play 
bridge.”  He  grinned,  and  he  really  has 
a  charming,  light-hearted  grin  that  is 
even  more  charming  and  light-hearted  be¬ 
cause  of  his  left  front  tooth  is  chipped. 
When  he  smiles  his  eyes  get  small.  Short 
smiled  his  funny  grim  smile  and  weaved 
into  the  left  lane  and  back  for  the  hell  of 
it. 
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“Have  you  all  had  anything  to  drink, 
yet?”  asked  Mike  apprehensively. 

“Oh,  no,  he  drives  a  lot  safer  than  that 
when  he’s  drunk,”  I  said,  and  Ed  smiled 
grimly  again. 

We  went  up  Quaker  lane  at  the  un- 
quakerish  speed  of  fifty,  and  I  don’t  know 
why  Ed  doesn’t  get  picked  up  for  speeding 
every  time  he  goes  out.  Then  we  got 
into  Shirley  Highway,  pulling  out  in  front 
of  another  car,  and  Ed  promptly  passed 
three  cars  in  a  row  and  we  were  going 
eighty,  then  on  for  five  miles  and  through 
the  underpass  and  took  the  second  left 
through  the  second  underpass,  leaving  the 
Pentagon  on  the  right  which  I  now  hate 
but  did  not  then  because  I  did  not  know 
it.  There  was  not  much  traffic  and  we 
went  fast.  And  approaching  the  lights  of 
Memorial  Bridge  we  could  see  the  serpen¬ 
tine  traffic  circle  and  the  lights  on  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Memorial  which  is  supposed  to  look 
like  the  Parthenon  but  doesn’t,  and  the 
ugly  bronze  horses  that  need  a  metal  ball 
in  the  base  to  keep  them  from  falling  over 
and  that’s  how  you  can  tell  they  are  bad 
statues. 

And  down  past  the  mysterious  and  dirty 
and  beautiful  and  now  dark  and  somehow 
stately  Potomac  River,  now  under  Me¬ 
morial  Bridge  through  concrete  buttresses 
close  to  the  water  on  a  level  with  it  like 
some  dark  grotto,  and  then  up  out  of  the 
darkness  toward  the  main  highway  again, 
and  I  could  see  the  lights  on  that  stupid 
bell  tower  up  on  the  hill  that  I  don’t  know 
why  they  light  up  because  it  is  ugly.  And 
back  to  the  main  highway  again  and  then 
down  the  hill  toward  the  big  apartment 
house  and  the  Two  Jima  statue  with  its 
flag  perpetually  being  raised,  or  is  it  fall¬ 
ing?  And  past  the  green  sign  saying 
“Key  Bridge”  and  weaving  through  the 
construction  work  onto  the  road  with  trees 


on  either  side  close  to  the  river  again,  and 
then  up  the  strange  little  hill  and  past  the 
Do  Not  Enter  sign  where  cars  loom  at 
you  like  escaped  lions,  onto  Key  Bridge. 
And  across  it  and  down  M  Street  past 
Dixie  liquor,  and  Mac’s,  and  the  Shadows, 
and  left  on  Wisconsin  past  the  bank  with 
its  gold  dome  and  past  Georgetown  Bar 
and  Grill  where  a  draft  is  a  quarter  to 
22nd,  and  right  on  22nd  through  strange 
and  homosexual  Georgetown  across  an 
other  bridge  that  goes  over  Rock  Creek 
parkway  where  the  zoo  is,  to  the  double 
stoplights  and  left  into  the  church  park¬ 
ing  lot,  a  very  imposing  church  in  which 
I  attended  meetings  of  the  Christian  Edu¬ 
cation  Committee  because  I  am  religious. 

And  on  this  drive  with  Ed  going  very 
fast,  none  of  us  said  much  because  Mike 
was  a  stranger.  But  finally  Ed  started 
talking  about  a  fag  he  had  met  in  the  Rat 
whom  he  said  was  “a  real  strange  guy,” 
because  Ed  always  talks  about  fags  and 
uses  the  word  “strange”  which  in  itself  is 
a  strange  word. 

Ed  parked  the  car  and  bumped  the 
curve  because  he  is  a  bad  driver  and  will 
never  be  a  good  one  because  he  is  alwa/s 
angry.  We  walked  across  the  street  and  I 
checked  my  phony  I.D.  that  said  I  was 
James  Arthur  Croftus  who  lived  at  1443 
Martha  Curtis  Drive,  nineteen  years  old. 
I  had  it  all  memorized.  Cohen  was  walk¬ 
ing  beside  me  and  Ed  was  on  my  right,  and 
Cohen  was  looking  at  the  ground.  “How 
old  arc  you,  Mike?”  I  asked. 

“Seventeen.” 

“Do  you  have  any  I.D.’s?” 

“Yes,  I  do.” 

“I  mean  anything  that  says  you’re 
eighteen.  You  don’t  look  eighteen.  No 
insult,  but  you  really  don’t.” 

“No,  I  don’t  have  anything,”  still  look¬ 
ing  at  the  ground. 
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“They  won’t  ask,”  said  Ed,  who  lived  at 
the  Rat  the  last  time  he  got  thrown  out  of 
school.  He  likes  to  pose  as  an  authority 
on  drinking,  and  compared  to  the  rest  of 
us,  he  is.  “If  they  ask  us,  we’ll  just  go 
somewhere  else.  Beer  is  beer.  But  they 
never  ask.” 

“I  hope  we  see  someone  we  know,”  I 
said. 

“Why,  so  we  can  sit  around  and  tell 
stories  and  be  one  big  happy  family.?” 
said  Ed,  making  a  joke  but  not  smiling 
because  his  jokes  are  too  bitten  to  be  funny 
to  him. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  I  said.  “I  think 
it’s  fun  to  drink  with  people  you  know.” 

“Well,  you  know  me,”  said  Mike,  try¬ 
ing  to  make  a  joke  and  grinning  again, 
but  I  could  tell  that  he  was  nervous. 

We  were  now  at  the  door.  The  Rath¬ 
skeller  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the 
Halifax  Hotel,  a  dump  with  an  old  ratty 
pavilion  in  front.  We  walked  up  the  steps 
and  inside,  and  to  our  right  in  the  main 
hall  was  the  entrance  to  the  tavern.  Faded 
decals  on  the  flimsey  door  read  “The 
Rathskeller.  Mon.-Fri.-io  A.M.  to  2  P.M. 
Sat.  10  A.M.  to  12  M.  Sundays  2  P.M.  to 
2  A.M.”  We  opened  the  door  and  went 
down  the  dusky  stairs.  Below  us  I  could 
see  the  corner  of  the  luxurious  bar  (the 
Rat  is  not  a  dive  but  a  very  nice  tavern, 
specializing  in  German  beers)  and  I  could 
see  Richards,  the  manager,  with  his  long 
shiny  black  hair  and  pressed  suit  and 
wrinkled  face.  Tonight  the  velvet  rope 
was  up. 

“May  I  see  your  I.D.’s,  gentlemen.?”  he 
said.  His  face  is  ugly. 

Ed  said,  “Your  name  is  Richards,  you 
were  a  paratrooper  in  the  war,  your  moth¬ 
er  lives  in  New  York,  you  have  a  brace 
on  your  left  leg.” 


Richards  was  stunned  for  a  second. 
Then  he  said,  “Get  in  here.  Short,”  un¬ 
hooking  the  velvet  rope  and  admitting  the 
three  of  us. 

“Let’s  go  in  the  back  room,”  said  Ed. 
“Maybe  some  of  the  fraternity  will  be 
there.”  We  walked  past  the  long  bar  past 
the  phones  and  the  johns  into  the  back 
room.  The  Rathskeller  is  dark,  lit  only 
by  small  electric  lamps.  The  tables  are 
covered  with  the  red<heckered  table  cloths 
that  all  bars  should  have.  The  smoke  is 
thick  and  it  is  hard  to  see.  We  sat  over 
near  the  wall  under  one  of  the  electric 
lamps,  and  Ed  began  tearing  one  of  the 
beer  advertisements  into  little  pieces.  He 
nodded  to  one  of  the  waiters  he  knew. 
“There’s  Joshua,”  he  said.  Joshua  came 
over. 

“What  say,  Ed?” 

“Oh,  pretty  good,  Josh.  Been  to  the 
Swan  lately?” 

“Yeah,  went  last  night.” 

“Yeah?” 

“What  would  you  gentlemen  like?” 

“You  want  a  pitcher,  Jeff?” 

I  said,  “I’ll  have  a  pitcher  of  Michelob, 
I  guess.”  My  nerves  had  not  yet  quieted 
down  from  the  tension  of  getting  in.  I’m 
always  embarrassed  to  get  tossed  out,  and 
I  live  in  fear  of  getting  hauled  down  to 
the  police  station. 

“I’ll  have  a  Scotch  and  soda,”  said  Ed. 
It  is  illegal  to  serve  mixed  drinks  to  any¬ 
one  under  twenty-one  in  D.C.  Ed  is  un¬ 
der  twenty-one  and  Joshua  knows  it,  but 
Ed  and  Joshua  are  friends  and  Ed  can 
even  get  Pernod,  which  he  calls  absinthe 
and  which  will  rot  your  brain  and  smells 
like  peppermint. 

“Bring  two  glasses  with  the  pitcher  of 
Michelob,”  I  said  looking  at  Mike,  who 
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Michael  Cohen,  cont. 

had  not  said  a  word  and  whom  I  knew 

to  be  more  nervous  than  I.  “Michelob  is 

good  beer,”  I  said  to  Mike.  “You’ll  like 

it.” 

“Yeah,”  said  Mike.  “I  guess  I  might 
as  well  start  my  career  as  a  wino  on  some¬ 
thing  good.”  He  is  quite  witty  but  al¬ 
ways  speaks  quietly  so  no  one  thinks  of 
him  as  a  wit.  His  humor  is  gentle,  unlike 
the  typical  raucous  high  school  humor  that 
someone  means  when  he  says  that  so-an-so 
is  a  funny  guy. 

Mike  is  a  small  boy,  very  weak  and  nev¬ 
er  getting  any  exercise,  but  not  intimi¬ 
dated  because  of  that.  He  has  thick  black 
hair  that  looks  like  a  nigger’s  and  little 
specks  of  dandruff  along  the  top  of  his 
forehead  and  freckles  over  the  rest  of  his 
face.  He  looks  immature  and  has  almost 
no  beard  and  could  not  get  into  any  bar  in 
D.C.  except  the  Rat.  He  looks  stupid 
when  he  is  serious,  as  he  was  now,  since 
he  is  a  little  buck-toothed  and  has  that 
chipped  front  tooth.  He  was  wearing  his 
brand  new  pair  of  saddle  shoes. 

Cohen  is  brilliant.  He  sits  in  the  back 
of  his  math  classes,  while  Mr.  Koko  gets 
chalk  all  over  his  suit  as  well  as  the  black¬ 
board,  and  makes  up  new  formulas  for 
solving  quadratics  which  always  work. 
He  is  the  smartest  Jew  I  know,  and  I 
have  never  known  a  stupid  Jew.  He  is  al¬ 
so  the  only  poorly  dressed  Jew  I  know. 
He  plays  the  clarinet  in  the  band  and  is  in 
the  Chess  Club.  He  will  apply  to  seven 
Ivy  League  or  semi-Ivy  League  schools 
and  get  turned  down  because  of  low  boards 
and  he  will  go  to  a  big  state  university 
where  he  will  play  in  the  orchestra  and 
be  a  member  of  the  Chess  Club.  His  par¬ 
ents  want  him  to  be  a  doctor.  He  wants 
to  play  the  clarinet,  but  is  resigned  to 
entering  medicine. 


I  never  really  inaugurated  a  friendship 
with  Cohen.  I  have  found  out  that  often 
if  you  don’t  try  too  hard  to  establish  a 
“relationship”  with  some  one,  but  rather 
just  lend  an  open  ear  to  whomever  feels 
like  talking,  you  can  make  friends  with 
lots  of  people.  That’s  the  way  it  was  with 
Cohen;  we  never  made  a  project  out  of  our 
friendship.  I  got  to  know  him  when  I  was 
a  sophomore.  People  have  always  seemed 
to  like  him,  but  no  one  thinks  about  him 
much.  Anyway,  a  bunch  of  us  started  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  same  lunch  table  and  Cohen 
was  there.  At  the  end  of  that  year  he 
wrote  in  my  yearbook,  “Maybe  I’ll  let  you 
sit  at  my  lunch  table  next  year.”  So  by 
the  time  we  reached  our  senior  year,  we 
felt  like  we  had  known  each  other  for  a 
long  time.  He  would  seldom  say  much  to 
me  in  homeroom,  but  he  was  always  there, 
and  we  were  friendly  enough  that  we 
didn’t  say  good  morning.  I  never  had  a 
long  conservation  with  him,  and  I  never 
went  over  to  his  house,  but  I  felt  quite 
close  to  him  merely  through  our  long  as¬ 
sociation  and  Cohen’s  own  personal 
warmth. 

Our  drinks  came.  Ed  mixed  his  Scotch 
and  Soda  and  sat  idly  stirring  them  and 
staring  into  their  strange  brown  depths. 
I  picked  up  the  heavy  pitcher  and  one  of 
the  glasses,  very  small  glasses  because  the 
Rat  is  a  cheap  place  after  all  and  thinks  it 
can  afford  to  cheat  the  high  school  kids 
and  it  can,  and  poured  it  full,  pouring 
slowly  and  letting  the  beer  run  down  the 
sides  of  the  glass  so  I  would  not  get  a 
head  and  get  the  beer  up  in  my  nostrils. 
“You  want  some,  Mike?”  He  nodded 
and  held  out  his  glass.  I  took  it  from  him 
and  filled  it  as  full  as  I  could  get  it.  “Well, 
Mike,  here  you  are.  You  happy  now?  You 
can  now  say  that  you  have  been  drinking 
with  Ed  Short  and  Jeff  Anderson,  the  two 
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biggest  alcoholics  in  Dunberry  High 
School.” 

Mike  grinned.  “Yeah.”  He  was  care¬ 
fully  wrapping  his  fingers  around  his  glass 
and  turned  serious  again  within  a  second. 

Ed  broached  a  subject  that  I  knew  he 
would  mention  before  the  night  was  out. 
“We’ll  have  to  come  over  here  on  Sunday 
and  hear  the  St.  Johns  Trio.” 

“All  right,  let’s  come,”  I  said. 

Every  now  and  then  it’s  possible  for 
people  to  disassociate  themselves  from  their 
surroundings  and  to  look  at  themselves 
with  a  sense  of  perspective,  to  see  things 
in  relation  to  everything  else.  People  who 
run  around  consuming  energy  and  worry¬ 
ing  about  what’s  going  to  happen  this 
afternoon  don’t  have  this  very  often.  I 
think  poets  have  it  to  a  large  degree  and 
perhaps  this  is  the  definition  of  a  poet 
and  perhaps  not;  but  Housman  had  it, 
and  I  like  Housman  very  much,  which  is 
irrelevant  but  perhaps  not  as  much  as  you 
might  think.  And  suddenly  I  had  one  of 
these  occasional  moments  of  clear-sighted¬ 
ness.  I  was  still  sitting  there  with  my  beer 
in  my  hand,  but  I  was  looking  at  me  and 
Ed  and  Mike  from  the  viewpoint  of  an 
older  man,  and  I  knew  what  Mike  was 
feeling.  I  knew  that  he  was  feeling  the 
chill  of  the  beer  seep  slowly  into  his 
fingers  like  an  evil  spirit  as  he  sat  looking 
into  the  sinister  yellow  fluid.  I  knew  he 
was  wondering  what  it  tasted  like,  and 
hanging  back  from  drinking  it  only  be¬ 
cause  he  had  never  drunk  it  before  and 
because  he  loved  his  parents,  whom  he 
called  Mom  and  Dad,  and  hesitated  from 
breaking  the  umbilical  cord.  For  him  tak¬ 
ing  a  sip  of  the  stuff  was  bound  up  with 
all  sorts  of  moral  stigmas  he  carried  but 
which  were  not  intrinsically  a  part  of  the 
six-per-cent  of  alcohol  lurking  in  the  yel¬ 
low  fluid.  For  him  to  drink  it  would  be 


to  leave  home  and  start  his  career  and  get 
engaged  and  say  goodbye  to  his  family  for 
the  last  time.  It  seemed  to  him  a  very 
large  thing,  like  getting  out  of  bed  seems 
on  a  cold  morning,  or  like  a  building 
seems  when  you  are  standing  next  to  it. 
Maybe  it  is  a  very  large  thing. 

He  raised  the  beer  to  his  nose  and 
sniffed  it. 

“It’s  really  urine,  Mike,  so  you’d  better 
not  drink  any  of  it,”  said  Ed,  taking  a  sip 
of  his  Scotch.  Mike  laughed,  but  Ed  did 
not. 

And  suddenly  I  saw  how  twenty  years 
from  now  Michael  Cohen  would  leave  his 
chair  and  go  to  the  refrigerator  during 
half-time  and  break  open  a  new  six-pack. 

“You  won’t  like  it,  Mike,  but  take  a 
sip  anyway,”  I  said.  I  felt  like  Mephistoph- 
eles  and  a  little  bit  like  Father  Time. 
Ed  suddenly  took  several  gulps  of  his 
whisky,  and  this  seemed  to  decide  Mike. 
He  raised  the  glass  carefully  to  his  mouth 
and  looking  down  into  it  as  if  reading  his 
fortune  on  the  bottom  of  it,  took  a  sip. 
He  moved  it  around  in  his  mouth  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  then  swallowed. 

“You  don’t  taste  it  until  you  swallow  it,” 
he  said. 

“Right,”  said  Ed.  “You  have  to  swal¬ 
low  it.”  He  grinned  at  me.  “Let’s  go 
pick  up  some  niggers,  Jeff,”  he  said.  Cohen 
did  a  double  take,  which  Ed  noticed  out 
of  the  corner  of  his  eye  but  pretended  not 
to.  “Let’s  get  three,  one  for  me,  one  for 
you,  and  one  for  Mike  here.  Do  you 
want  a  dark  one  or  a  light  one,  Mike?” 
taking  another  gulp  of  Scotch. 

“Damn,  Anderson,”  said  Mike,  who  was 
afraid  of  Ed  and  addressed  his  comments 
to  me.  “You  really  have  become  a  rake.” 

I  didn’t  want  Mike  to  get  apprehensive 
and  I  didn’t  want  to  pose  as  something 
I’m  not,  so  I  said,  “Don’t  let  him  feed 
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you  anything,  Mike.”  Just  drink  your 
beer  and  relax.”  There  arose  in  me  a  de¬ 
termination  to  get  at  least  one  glass  of  beer 
into  Mike. 

Mike  took  another  swallow.  “It  makes 
me  feel  burpy,”  he  said. 

“Breathe  deeply,”  I  said.  “If  you  feel 
a  burp,  let  her  rip.” 

“Come  on,  now,  Anderson,”  said  Ed. 
“Don’t  tell  me  you’ve  forgotten  that  come¬ 
ly  dark-skinned  lass  we  picked  up  in 
Southeast  that  night  .  . 

“Shut  up,  Ed.” 

We  managed  to  get  five  glasses  into 
Mike,  which  surprised  me  very  much.  He 
began  to  feel  a  little  high.  “Hey,”  he  said, 
“where’s  the  .  .  .” 

“Over  near  the  phones,  near  the  bar,”  I 
said. 

“Excuse  me,”  and  Ed  got  up  to  let  him 
out.  As  soon  as  he  got  up  he  began  to 
feel  a  little  dizzy.  “Jesus  Christ,”  he  said. 
Ed  laughed  hard  and  suddenly,  for  the 
first  time  that  night. 

“He’s  great,”  he  said. 

I  got  up  to  show  Mike  the  way,  but 
ended  up  by  following  him.  As  we  made 
our  way  through  the  tables  he  lurched  into 
a  big  boy  with  shaggy  hair.  “Hey,”  said 
the  boy. 

“Excuse  us,”  said  I,  making  it  sound 
actually  apologetic,  because  I  didn’t  want 
any  trouble  and  I  saw  two  empty  pitchers 
on  the  boy’s  table. 

As  we  walked  out  of  the  back  room  I 
succeeded  in  walking  steadily,  even  though 
I  had  had  two  pitchers,  as  we  walked  past 
Yeats  and  the  Italian.  Yeats  and  the 
Italian  are  two  waiters  who  always  lounge 
in  this  particular  corner  between  the 
furnace  and  the  kitchen.  The  Italian  is 
more  ugly  than  Richards;  he  is  the  one 
who  told  us  all  to  be  quiet  one  night  when 
we  were  singing  because  they  were  people 


upstairs  sleeping,  and  we  all  got  quiet.  I 
have  always  suspected  that  Yeats  carries  a 
knife,  because  so  many  niggers  in  Wash¬ 
ington  carry  knives  and  Yeats  is  a  mean¬ 
looking  character.  He  and  the  Italian 
lean  there  against  the  wall  and  look  at 
the  high  school  kids  as  they  weave  toward 
the  John,  the  Italian  moving  his  head  to  fol¬ 
low  them  like  he  was  a  hunter  sighting 
a  deer  along  a  rifle,  but  Yeats  is  always 
back  in  the  shadow  with  his  head  lean¬ 
ing  against  the  furnace,  and  he  only  fol¬ 
lows  you  with  his  eyes,  lounging  there 
with  one  leg  bent  sharply  at  the  knee 
and  the  foot  propped  against  the  wall  and 
dangling  a  tray  down  his  left  leg,  and  he 
only  moves  his  eyes  and  I  saw  the  whites 
get  bigger  and  bigger  as  he  watched 
Cohen  move  unevenly  past  him.  I  tried 
to  follow  at  a  distance  so  I  wouldn’t  be 
associated  with  him,  I  do  not  really  want 
to  be  seen  drinking  with  anyone  who 
doesn’t  have  a  beard.  Yeats  and  the  Ital¬ 
ian  are  men,  we  are  boys,  and  they  say 
nothing  but  only  watch. 

In  the  bathroom  I  saw  the  letters  XS$ 
scratched  deeply  into  the  white  paint 
standing  out  from  the  other  fraternity 
emblems  and  names  which  were  scratched 
there. 

When  Mike  and  I  emerged  from  the 
bathroom,  Ed  was  there.  “Let’s  call 
Ching.” 

“All  right,”  I  said. 

“What  time  is  it.^” 

“It’s  eleven.” 

“It’s  not  too  late.  Let’s  call  her.” 

“All  right.  You  call  her  and  talk  first, 
and  then  I’ll  talk.” 

Terry  Ching  is  not  a  Chinese-Ameri- 
can  boy  as  you  might  assume,  but  a 
thoroughly  American  girl.  Thoroughly 
American.  And  calling  her  from  the  Rat 
is  a  ritual  we  always  perform. 
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I  don’t  know  why  Ed  doesn’t  memorize 
the  number.  He  has  to  hunt  through  the 
phone  book  for  it  every  time.  Eventually 
he  found  it.  “Springwood  three,  seven- 
seven-four-nine,”  he  muttered,  putting  in 
his  dime  and  beginning  to  dial.  He 
waited,  leaning  on  the  telephone  platform 
with  his  elbow,  his  other  hand  on  his  hip. 
He  assumed  a  sardonic  expression.  “Hello, 
Ching  .  .  .  How  are  you  tonight  .  .  .  Oh, 
pretty  good,  we’re  here  at  the  Rat,  so  we 
thought  we’d  call  you  up  .  .  .  Jeff’s  here, 
he  wants  to  speak  to  you  .  .  .  Oh,  no,  not 
yet.  Were  you  in  bed.?  Were  you  study¬ 
ing.?  .  .  .  Oh,  you  were  rolling  your  hair 
but  you  only  had  one  roller  in.  .  .  My,  it 
must  be  a  big  roller  if  you  only  have  to  use 
one  .  .  .  Are  you  still  dating  Josh.?  .  .  . 
Has  he  taken  you  drinking  yet.?  .  .  .  Why 
don’t  you  date  someone  that’ll  take  you 
drinking  instead  of  that  crew-cut  Christ? 
Why  don’t  you  go  out  with  me,  we  can 
come  over  to  the  Rat  and  get  bombed.? 
We  could  listen  to  the  St.  Johns  Trio.”  Ed 
made  a  lascivious  face.  “Listen,  Jeff  wants 
to  talk  to  you.”  He  handed  me  the  re¬ 
ceiver. 

I  always  have  trouble  thinking  of  any¬ 
thing  appropriate  to  say  when  I  am  high, 
so  I  said,  “Hello,  Terry.”  “Why,  hello, 
Jeff.”  I  suddenly  had  a  terrible  picture  of 
Terry  sitting  curled  up  in  her  bathrobe 
with  her  hair  all  spiky  in  rollers  like  Top- 
sy;  then  I  thought  of  how  she  had  looked 
at  the  Valentines  dance  when  she  lost  the 
contest  for  Valentine  queen  to  a  less  at¬ 
tractive  girl  with  fat  legs  but  how  it  didn’t 
bother  her,  how  I  saw  her  standing  there 
alone  on  the  floor  while  Josh  was  getting 
her  a  drink,  with  her  white  chiffon  dress 
and  brown  legs  and  brown  hair,  and  I 
thought  how  much  she  looked  like  a 
housewife  at  age  eighteen,  a  young  and 


pretty  housewife,  but  still  a  housewife. 
“We’re  all  a  little  high  tonight,  Terry,  but 
we  thought  we’d  call  you  like  we  always 
do.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  you  thought  of  me, 
Jeff.”  I  could  tell  she  was  having  trouble 
thinking  of  things  to  say.  “Are  you  study¬ 
ing  pretty  hard,  Terry.?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  she  said.  “I’m  really  having 
to  work  for  Mrs.  Moore’s  class.  She  as¬ 
signed  us  a  unit  the  other  day  and  it’s  due 
on  Monday,  and  I’m  only  half  through. 
I  honestly  think  that’s  my  hardest  class.” 
She  was  now  taking  cover  under  a  barrage 
of  conversation.  I  listened  to  her  sweet, 
childish  voice  prate  on  over  the  phone, 
pressing  the  receiver  to  my  ear  and  closing 
my  eyes  because  I  found  it  hard  to  listen, 
as  if  she  were  radioing  to  us  from  a  satel¬ 
lite  in  space. 

“What  say  we  come  over  and  visit  you 
tonight,  Terry.  We  can  bring  some  beer 
and  sing  songs  and  have  a  good  time.” 

“Oh  ...  I’d  like  to  see  you,  Jeff,  but 
maybe  some  other  time.  I  really  don’t 
look  very  pretty,  and  by  the  time  you  got 
here  it  would  be  pretty  late.”  I  could  tell 
she  thought  I  was  far  drunker  than  I 
really  was.  I  saw  Mike  standing  next  to 
Ed,  grinning. 

“Do  you  want  to  speak  to  her,  Mike.?” 
I  asked.  He  suddenly  looked  alarmed  and 
shook  his  head  vigorously. 

“Let  me  speak  to  her  again,”  said  Ed. 
I  gave  the  receiver  back  to  him,  and  did 
not  listen  to  what  he  said  until  he  hung  up. 
Then  we  returned  to  our  seats  and  or¬ 
dered  more  beer. 

The  two  songs  they  always  play  at  the 
Rat  are  “Moon  River”  and  “Scotch  and 
Soda,”  at  least  five  times  each  night.  I 
don’t  know  what  they  did  for  music  be¬ 
fore  those  songs  came  out.  They  were 
playing  Scotch  and  Soda  now;  I  was  with- 
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drawn  from  my  friends  and  the  Rathskeller 
in  the  heightened  attention  to  an  arbi¬ 
trary  detail  that  alcohol  often  brings,  and  I 
heard  the  song  more  clearly  than  ever 
before,  the  strange  brown  languid  tones 
flowing  compellingly  out  of  nowhere  into 
my  benumbed  consciousness. 

“How  could  I  feel 
The  way  I  feel. 

And  still  be  on  the  wag — on? 

Do  I  feel  high  .  . 

I  had  lost  my  sense  of  time,  and  the 
song  could  have  gone  on  for  an  hour  and 
I  would  not  have  cared.  Suddenly  I 
noticed  Chubby  Checker  was  singing, 
and  the  beat  was  basic  and  primitive  and 
filled  my  mind,  and  all  I  heard  was  the 
humming  throb  of  the  electric  guitars. 
I  glanced  at  Cohen  and  saw  that  he  was 
staring  out  into  space  at  nothing. 

“I  wish  I  had  some  beans,”  said  Ed. 
“I  had  a  bottle  of  a  hundred  at  home  that 
cost  me  a  hell  of  a  lot  and  it  kept  me  go¬ 
ing  for  about  a  month,  but  things  are  get¬ 
ting  depressing  now  and  I  need  some 
more.” 

“What  are  beans?”  asked  Mike. 

“Never  mind,”  I  said. 

“It’s  benzedrine,”  said  Ed.  “When  you 
take  three  you  feel  good  and  talk  a  lot.” 

“I  feel  very  philosophical,”  said  Mike. 

“How  wonderful,”  said  Ed. 

“Have  you  ever  stopped  to  ask  yourself 
what  you  were  living  for?”  said  Mike. 

Ed  looked  a  him  for  a  moment  in 
silence.  Mike  had  set  up  straight  in  his 
chair  and  was  not  drinking  anymore. 
“Yes,  I  have.  Have  you?” 

“Yes,  I  have.” 

There  was  a  silence. 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  world?”  said  Mike. 

“Dancing  with  gnomes.” 


Mike  obviously  expected  to  be  asked 
what  he  thought  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  world  to  be,  and  he  licked  his 
lips  as  Ed  took  another  long  swallow  of 
beer.  Still  the  question  did  not  come. 
Finally  he  said,  “Do  you  know  what  I 
think  the  most  important  thing  is?” 

“No,  what  do  you  think  it  is,  Mike?” 
asked  Ed.  Up  to  now  Ed  had  been  distant 
and  sardonic,  but  because  he  took  a  genu¬ 
ine  interest  in  people,  he  asked  his  ques¬ 
tion  sincerely. 

“I  think  it’s  loving  something.” 

“Loving  what,  Mike?” 

Mike  hung  his  head  drowsily  and 
gripped  his  glass  again.  He  didn’t  say 
anything  for  about  half  a  minute  while  Ed 
looked  at  him  and  I  was  listening  to  the 
music.  Then  he  said,  “I  don’t  know.  I 
don’t  know.”  He  wagged  his  head  as  if 
he  were  musing,  and  spoke  slowly  as  if  he 
were  saying  something  profound.  “I  just 
.  .  .  don’t-know.  I  just  .  .  .  don’t  .  .  . 
know.” 

*  *  * 

Eventually  Ed  said,  “Let’s  go  home. 
We  can  go  to  my  house  and  drink  Dad’s 
Scotch  and  get  ploughed.” 

“I  think  I’d  .  .  .  better  get  home,”  said 
Mike.  “It’s  after  midnight.” 

“And  in  six  hours  it’ll  be  six  o’clock,” 
said  Ed.  “Come  on.” 

“No,  I  think  you’d  better  drop  me  at 
my  house,”  said  Mike. 

“All  right,”  said  Ed. 

I  was  more  or  less  in  a  stupor  on  the 
ride  home.  Ed  drove  safely  but  not  slowly. 
I  looked  into  the  back  seat  a  couple  of 
times  where  Mike  was  half-lying  down. 
He  looked  a  little  woozy.  “Do  you  feel  all 
right,  Mike?”  I  asked. 

“Yeah,  I  feel  fine.” 

“Well,  you’re  a  man  now,  Mike,”  said 
Ed. 
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“Yeah,”  said  Mike,  grinning  briefly. 

We  turned  left  off  of  Quaker  and  up 
Francis  Hammond  Parkway  at  high  speed. 
We  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  Cohens’  big 
house,  and  Ed  said,  “You’ll  have  to  go  to 
the  Rat  again  with  us  sometime,  Mike.” 

“Yeah.” 

“Can  you  make  it  to  the  door  all  right, 
Mike.?”  I  said. 

“Yeah,  I  can  make  it.”  He  opened  the 
door  and  carefully  slid  out.  “I’ll  see  you 
guys.” 

“Yeah,  I’ll  see  you,  Mike,”  I  said. 

“Take  it  easy,”  said  Ed. 

I  watched  him  walk  up  to  the  door  and 
go  inside.  Then  we  went  home. 

•  *  * 

Monday  morning  I  came  into  home¬ 
room  and  said,  “Hello,  Mike.” 

“Hello,  Jeff.”  He  sits  behind  me  and  we 
often  talked  when  we  were  not  supposed 
to.  But  today  there  were  a  lot  of  an¬ 
nouncements  and  we  didn’t  have  a  chance 
to  say  anything. 

A  couple  of  days  later  I  was  standing 
in  front  of  the  school  waiting  for  the  bus 
to  come  when  I  saw  Mike  walking  to¬ 
ward  me  not  smiling. 

“Hi,  Mike.” 

“Hi,  Jeff.” 

“Going  home  on  the  bus?” 

“No,  I’m  going  to  stay  here  and  prac¬ 
tice.” 

“Oh.” 

There  was  a  pause.  He  stood  in  front 
of  me  as  if  he  were  on  a  stage  getting 
ready  to  make  a  speech. 

He  said,  “I  guess  I  won’t  be  going 
drinking  with  you  any  more.  I  just 
wanted  you  to  know.” 

I  looked  at  him  a  little  surprised  at 
this  blunt  statement.  “Well,  all  right.” 

“I  just  wanted  you  to  know  I  wouldn’t 


be  going  along  anymore.”  I  couldn’t  think 
of  anything  to  say.  “And  also.  I’d  appreciate 
it  if  you  wouldn’t  tell  everybody  about  last 
Friday.” 

“Why  sure,  Mike.  I  don’t  think  I’ve 
mentioned  it  to  anybody  yet.” 

“Good.  Just  don’t  do  it.” 

“Look,  Mike,  are  you  mad  or  some¬ 
thing?” 

“No.”  His  voice  went  up  as  he  said 
it. 

“Look,  there’s  nothing  wrong  with  go¬ 
ing  out  and  having  a  few  beers  and  get¬ 
ting  a  little  high.  You  might  get  ribbed 
about  it  a  little  bit,  but  there’s  nothing 
wrong  with  it.” 

“I  know.  I  know.” 

“Mike,  I’m  awfully  sorry  if  we  got  you 
in  trouble  with  your  parents.  You  didn’t 
sick,  did  you?” 

“I  guess  that’s  my  business.” 

“Well,  O.K.”  I  said  resignedly. 

He  turned  abruptly  and  walked  back 
into  the  building. 

I  was  disturbed  by  our  conversation  and 
thought  about  it  all  the  way  home. 

It  wasn’t  until  several  months  later  that 
his  best  friend,  Phil  Monger,  indiscreetly 
told  us  that  Mike  had  come  weaving  in 
that  night  only  to  find  his  father,  his 
mother,  his  aunt,  and  his  little  sister  wait¬ 
ing  up  for  him  in  the  living  room,  and 
that  in  the  middle  of  his  father’s  questions 
he  had  thrown  up.  Monger  thought  it  was 
all  very  funny.  It  would  have  seemed 
funny  to  me  too  if  I  didn’t  think  I  under¬ 
stood  Cohen  better  than  Monger  did. 

Mike  was  cold  to  me  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  But  whenever  I  saw  him  in  the 
hall,  I  made  a  point  of  saying,  “Hello, 
Mike.”  And  several  times  he  forgot  and 
grinned  back  and  said,  “Hi,  Jeff.”  He 
seemed  a  little  sorry  that  he  was  angry 
with  me. 


Dave  Fisher 


TWO  POEMS 


THE  STARRY  NIGHT 

A  specter  haunts  the  evening  star,  but  I 

who  should  perhaps  fear  death,  am  merely  sad 
to  know  that  on  this  earth  men  die. 

Tonight,  the  harshest,  sweetest  tune  men  hear 
compels  my  keeping  vigil  with  a  star. 

For,  dancing  on  that  star.  Death  softly  mocks: 

“Life,  be  not  proud — 

The  rock  on  which  you  build  your  house 
is  insubstantial  as  the  mist.” 

The  cruel,  twinkling  eye  transfixes  thought, 
and  whispers  phantoms 
gaily  down  the  memory: 

Sixteen  apparitions  have  I  seen, 
the  worst,  a  note  upon  a  table. 

Sometimes  a  star  has  points  so  sharp 
they  prune  away  the  spirit’s  foliage 
and  scar  the  bare,  gnarled  trunk. 

Pure,  though,  this  absence  of  green; 

black  sky,  dark  earth  are  stark  and  clean. 

Softer  colors  of  the  sunlit  earth 

yield  to  the  outlines  of  a  meadow, 
starlight-traced  in  shadow. 

«=***« 

The  present,  looming  large  before, 

is  shrunken  now,  and  crushed  between 
unequal  bulks  of  past  and  future. 

Tonight  the  sombre  fire-pierced  arc  of  sky 
that  stretches  from  dark  night  of  birth 
to  dark  unknown,  is  iron, 
and  would  clank,  if  it  could  move. 

Often  have  I  tried  to  slice  the  arc 

in  small,  delicious  segments,  hoping  thus 
my  instants  would  be  infinite.  Sadly, 
the  paradox  of  Zeno,  though  it  comfort  fools, 
has  never  puzzled  Death  an  instant. 

*  *  *  *  * 
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My  soul  is  molten,  flowing 

in  fantastic  shapes  which  cool 
and  splinter  into  poetry; 
from  ice-capped  peaks 

where  art  is  wrought  no  longer,  but  bestowed, 
contemptuous  gift  of  gods  whose  laughter  rings 
and  echoes  in  the  sparkling  air. 

Malignly  beautiful,  they  hover  there 
on  starlit  wings. 

#  #  #  *  * 

The  gods  fly  without  effort;  as  for  me, 
my  wings  are  wax,  and  melt  into  a  sea 
of  deep  exhaustion.  I  sink  gratefully. 

JANUARY  4,  i960 
(In  Memory  of  Albert  Camus) 

An  unheroic  age  can  ill  afford 
A  hero’s  death — our  generation  mourned. 

Poor  indeed  are  men  who  still  have  need  of  myths, 
He  said,  and  then  became  the  myths  he  scorned. 
Sisyphus — the  nihilist — resisted; 

Prometheus — the  humanist — rebelled; 

And  in  a  heap  of  twisted,  smoking  steel 
Death  made  of  the  condemned  a  hearty  meal. 
Indifferent  trees  smite  quite  as  keen 
As  any  human  guillotine; 

So  are  our  strangers  knelled, 
and  myths  propelled. 

As  Sisyphus,  some  say,  his  art  was  best; 

But  it  was  as  Prometheus  that  he 

Stole  from  the  gods  the  torch  that  kindled  me. 

This  day  a  godless  saint  is  laid  to  rest. 

He  sang  the  nuptials  of  man  and  the  earth 
And  now  is  wedded  to  the  earth  forever. 

The  eyes  that  challenged  us  across  a  sea 
And  showed  us  art  beyond  the  merely  clever 
No  longer  prophesy  of  pain  and  death. 

No  bright  angel  rolls  away  the  stone 
That  bars  his  tomb.  It  is  so  firmly  wedged 
That  Sisyphus  himself  would  lift  in  vain. 

Clerics  will  canonize;  critics,  embalm. 

And  I  will  be  reminded  on  this  day 
That  one  last  idol’s  feet  were  clay. 


Jerry  Hobbs 


ONLY  THE  SWALLOWS  .  .  . 


Everything  was  quiet  and  motionless. 
The  only  sound  was  the  slow,  deep  breath¬ 
ing  of  the  sleeping  figure  lying  near  Len’s 
feet.  Len  tapped  his  foot  on  the  floor  of 
the  boxcar  and  a  cloud  of  cement  dust 
rose  and  sifted  into  the  soft  light  of  the 
orange,  newly  risen  sun.  The  dust  lin¬ 
gered  there  for  a  few  minutes  reflecting 
tiny  fragments  of  the  morning’s  rays,  then 
drifted  slowly  down  again  like  a  gentle 
snow  to  rejoin  the  thin  film  that  covered 
everything  in  this  stationary  boxcar  and 
perhaps  even  the  rusty  siding  it  rested  on. 

Len  stood  up  and  stretched,  brushed  his 
clothes  off  as  best  he  could  with  his  hand 
and  moved  around  the  car.  The  rain  had 
stopped.  The  semicircular  patches  by  each 
wide-open  door  had  nearly  dried  up,  and 
there  was  mud  outside  where  there  had 
been  puddles  for  them  to  avoid  last  night. 
He  looked  at  the  objects  that  last  night  had 
been  mysterious  shadows  for  them — the 
old  boards  strewn  several  places  around 
the  other  side  of  the  car,  several  bags  of 
cement  one  of  which  was  broken  open. 
He  looked  out  the  door  at  the  cement 
factory.  “Hell  of  a  place,”  he  muttered, 
and  tried  to  brush  more  of  the  whiteness 
off  his  shirt.  They  had  not  been  able  to 
see  exactly  what  the  building  was  last 
night  at  ten  o’clock  when  the  rain  started. 

She  rolled  over,  the  figure  lying  there, 
and  stared  up  at  the  young  man.  “Leon¬ 
ard.?” 


“You  awake,  darling.?  It’s  about  time. 
Sun’s  been  up  long  enough.” 

“Is  it  really  morning.?”  She  rose  slowly, 
wearily  to  her  feet.  “I  used  to  be  happy 
when  I’d  wake  up  in  the  mornings.  I 
used  to  look  at  the  sun  rising,  crawling  up 
the  sky  and  I’d  feel  happy.  I  almost  do 
now  too  and  I  want  to,  but  then  I  think 
.  .  .”  She  stretched  and  brushed  off. 

“You’re  talking  again  today,”  Len  said. 
Then,  “It’ll  be  all  right  when  we  get  to 
San  Francisco,  Belle.” 

“Do  you  think  we’ll  ever  get  there? 
Do  you  think  things  will  be  different?” 

“Yeah,  we’ll  get  there.  Things  will  be 
wonderful  out  there.  Like  Ida  Grove 
never  was.  Why,  when  I  was  there  two 
years  ago.  .  .  .” 

“I  can  hardly  even  remember  Ida 
Grove,”  she  said.  “It’s  like  my  whole 
life  ended  and  started  over  again  Friday 
morning.”  She  tried  to  work  the  stiffness 
out  of  her  bones. 

“We’ll  get  an  apartment  there  and  get 
married  and  I’ll  get  some  kind  of  job  .  .  .” 

“How  far  are  we  from  Denver? 

“Hundred  miles,  about.  Sterling  this 
place  is  called.  Sterling,  Colorado.  Gil 
and  I  came  through  here  on  our  way  to 
San  Francisco.  Waited  here  two  hours 
before  we  got  a  ride.” 

“You  think  we’ll  ever  get  out  of  here? 
You  think  we  can  ever  stop  hiding?” 

Len  was  sitting  on  the  edge,  his  legs 
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dangling  out  the  door.  He  stared  at 
the  mud  and  cinders.  “I  don’t  know,” 
he  said.  “I  don’t  know.  It’ll  blow  over 
after  a  while.  After  we  get  far  away. 
The  old  Union  Pacific  should  be  buzzing 
by  here  some  time  soon  and  we  can  just 
hop  right  on  and  it’ll  carry  us  right  on 
into  Denver.  Catch  a  hotshot  from  there 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  maybe  even  all  the  way 
to  San  Francisco.” 

Belle  stared  at  the  broken  bag  of  cement 
dust.  “I  don’t  know  if  I  can  do  it,  Leon¬ 
ard,”  she  said. 

“Do  what?” 

“Ride  on  a  freight  again  today.  Just 
look  at  us.  I  rub  my  fingers  across  my 
face  and  my  fingertips  are  black  from  the 
grease.  Look  at  yourself.  We’re  covered 
with  dirt  and  this  damn  cement  dust. 
And  I  don’t  know  if  I  can  live  through 
another  day  like  yesterday.  Always  afraid 
you’ll  die  somehow.  Always  afraid  if  you 
let  go  or  even  relax  a  little  bit  you’ll 
bounce  around  and  maybe  bounce  right 
out  of  the  car  or  just  die  from  bouncing 
so  much.” 

“Well,  what  the  hell  can  we  do?  We 
can’t  hitchhike.  We’d  be  picked  up  in 
five  minutes.  It’s  probably  been  in  every 
newscast  since  yesterday  morning.” 

Belle  said  nothing  but  gazed  out  the 
door,  across  the  railroad  tracks  and  the 
wide  fields.  “If  I  was  home  right  now 
I’d  be  going  to  church  with  my  parents. 
It’s  Sunday  today,  isn’t  it”?  She  looked 
up  at  the  sky,  as  if  she  were  looking  for 
some  salvation,  some  golden  chariot  to 
carry  her  back  to  Iowa,  back  to  Thursday 
night  and  Friday  morning.  “It  seems  like 
such  a  long  time,”  she  said. 

It  was  not  even  until  Thursday  night 
that  they  had  decided  to  leave.  It  was 
always  this  way  with  Len  whenever  he 
left,  whenever  he  just  picked  up  and 


walked  out  of  Ida  Grove,  alone  usually, 
and  hitchhiked  or  maybe  hopped  a  train 
and  once  even  stole  a  car  and  travelled  to 
Minneapolis  or  Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 
“Some  feeling  just  builds  up  inside  me 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  I  don’t  even 
know  it  until  some  night  I’ll  just  decide 
to  leave,  and  sometimes  I  leave  that  night 
and  sometimes  I  wait  until  the  next 
morning,”  Len  once  said  to  Belle.  “This 
time  I’ll  go  with  you,”  she  told  him. 

Len  left  home  the  first  time  when  he 
was  sixteen.  In  an  afternoon  in  March 
he  stood  up  in  the  middle  of  class  and 
walked  out.  That  evening  he  told  his  father 
he  quit  school  and  in  the  ensuing  argu¬ 
ment  left  his  father  bleeding  and  uncon¬ 
scious  on  the  floor.  That  night  he  slept 
in  the  basement  of  an  abandoned  house 
and  the  next  day  he  hitchhiked  to  Minne¬ 
apolis  where  he  worked  in  a  gas  station 
for  the  next  three  months.  It  wasn’t  until 
he  returned  to  Ida  Grove  that  he  learned 
about  the  week  his  father  had  spent  in  the 
hospital. 

Len  spent  the  next  six  years  in  a  pat 
tern  of  occasional  jobs,  sometimes  in  Ida 
Grove  and  sometimes  in  other  cities,  and 
frequent  trips.  The  summer  he  was  twen¬ 
ty,  he  and  another  boy  from  Ida  Grove 
decided  suddenly  and  took  off  one  day 
for  San  Francisco  and  stayed  there  for  a 
month  and  a  half. 

In  late  April  of  his  twenty-second  year 
he  was  in  Ida  Grove  and  met  Belle  at  a 
dance.  They  simply  began  talking  and 
dancing  and  by  the  time  they  exchanged 
names  and  Belle  remembered  his  as  town- 
notorious,  it  was  too  late  for  her  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  stories  and  this  cheerful,  gentle 
person  were  connected  in  any  way. 

From  the  first  Belle’s  parents  tried  to 
discourage  her  from  dating  this  villain. 
“I’d  just  as  soon  see  a  stray  dog  come  to 
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the  front  door  for  you,”  her  father  said. 
In  early  June  they  forbade  her  to  date 
him  anymore  and  she  began  to  sneak  out. 

She  told  Len,  as  she  told  her  parents 
many  times,  “Everyone  tells  me  these  ter¬ 
rible  things  about  you,  and  you  tell  me 
too,  and  I  can  remember  people  talking 
about  what  you  did  to  your  father,  but  I 
don’t  know  this  Leonard.  I  can’t  even 
imagine  him.  You’ve  always  been  tender.” 

“I’m  usually  pretty  calm  and  just  do 
what  I  want,”  Leonard  explained.  “But 
once  in  a  while  it  looks  like  someone  is 
going  to  try  to  stop  me  and  there’s  an 
explosion.  It  never  lasts  long.” 

In  late  June  Len  wrote  the  words  to  a 
song  hardly  even  knowing  why. 

I’m  gonna’  hop  a  train 
And  go  away  somewhere. 

I’m  gonna’  hop  a  train 
And  go  away  somewhere. 

I  don’t  know  where  I’ll  go 
And  I  don’t  even  care. 

I’m  tired  of  everybody; 

I’m  tired  of  bangin’  ’round. 

Yeah,  I’m  tired  of  everything. 

And  I’m  tired  of  bangin’  ’round. 

I’m  sick  of  stayin’ 

I  gotta’  leave  this  old  town. 

I  ain’t  lonely; 

I  ain’t  blue; 

I  got  plenty  of  things  that  I  can  do. 

But  I  wanta’  run; 

I  wanta’  fly. 

I  feel  like  leavin’  but  I  don’t  know  why. 

I  guess  I’ll  come  back. 

But  I  couldn’t  tell  you  when. 

I  guess  I’ll  be  back. 

But  I  couldn’t  tell  you  when, 

\nd  when  I  get  back, 

”11  just  feel  like  leavin’  again. 


When  he  showed  the  song  to  Belle,  she 
said,  “Let  me  go  with  you.”  Len  only 
laughed  and  said,  “I’m  not  going  any¬ 
place.  It  was  just  something  I  felt  like 
putting  down.” 

In  fact  he  really  didn’t  know  he  was 
leaving  until  that  Thursday  night  in  early 
July  and  as  always  it  came  upon  him  sud¬ 
denly  and  Belle  said,  “This  time  I’ll  go 
with  you.” 

They  had  walked  down  the  mainstreet, 
past  the  stores,  past  the  movie  theatre, 
out  toward  the  other  side  of  town  and  up 
into  a  field  just  past  the  last  house.  “What 
do  your  parents  have  against  me  anyway?” 
Len  asked. 

“They  just  don’t  like  me  going  out  with 
you,”  she  said.  “They  think  you’re  too 
wild.” 

“Not  wild.  Free.  I’m  free.” 

“I  know  it.  That’s  one  reason  I  admire 
you  so  much.  You’re  free.  You’re  not 
afraid  to  do  things  that  other  people  don’t 
do.  You  seem  alive  while  other  people 
just  move  around  in  cages.  Like  all  the 
traveling  you  do.  Like  the  time  you  went 
to  San  Francisco.  But  my  parents  just 
don’t  understand  that  kind  of  thing.” 

The  sun  had  gone  down  and  now  the 
stars  were  appearing  one  by  one. 

“We  can’t  go  on  like  this,”  Len  said. 
“You  sneaking  out  every  night.  Meeting 
secretly.  Afraid  someone  will  tell  your 
old  man.” 

“Could  we  go  someplace,  Leonard?”  she 
asked.  “Run  away.  Maybe  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.” 

“Who’s  car  should  we  steal?” 

“We  can  take  the  bus.” 

“We  can’t  even  afford  that.” 

Belle  leaned  back  in  the  grass  and  gazed 
at  the  darkened  sky.  “Leonard,  when  you 
went  to  San  Francisco,  did  you  ever  see 
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any  man  and  woman  together  hitchhik- 
mg? 

“Once,”  Leonard  said.  “You  wouldn’t 
want  to  do  something  like  that  though.” 

“Yes  I  would.  It  sounds  exciting.” 

Len  sat  and  thought.  “I’m  going  any¬ 
way,”  he  said,  and  that  was  when  she 
said,  “This  time  I’ll  go  with  you.”  She 
was  seventeen. 

Friday  morning  they  left  with  one  satch¬ 
el  and  twenty-seven  dollars  between  them. 
Len  brought  a  revolver  for  protection  and 
kept  it  at  the  top  of  the  satchel  Near 
dawn  they  walked  to  the  edge  of  town  and 
several  miles  beyond  and  caught  a  ride 
to  Denison  with  a  farmer.  They  got 
something  to  eat  there,  and  around  ten 
o’clock,  a  truck  picked  them  up.  The 
driver  said  he  was  going  all  the  way  to 
Grand  Island,  Nebraska. 

They  reached  the  Nebraska  state  line 
and  the  driver  pulled  the  truck  off  the 
road  just  before  crossing  the  bridge. 
“  ’Fraid  you’ll  have  to  get  out  and  walk 
across  the  bridge,  Miss,”  he  said  to  Belle. 
“Why?” 

“I  ain’t  taking  no  underaged  girl  across 
no  state  line.  We’ll  pick  you  up  on  the 
other  side.” 

Puzzled  and  a  little  angry  Belle  com¬ 
plied. 

“I  don’t  know  what  kind  of  trouble 
you’re  looking  for,”  he  said  to  Len  as  the 
truck  started  to  move  again.  “But  I 
reckon  you’re  likely  to  get  it.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  if  you  two  are 
married,  but  I  didn’t  see  no  ring.  And 
I  know  damn  well  that  girl  ain’t  twenty- 
one.  You’re  what?  Twenty-three?  Twen¬ 
ty-four?  I  mean  it  don’t  mean  nothing  to 
me  personally,  but  I  wouldn’t  give  two 
cents  for  your  chances  of  getting  off  with 
less  than  ten  years.” 


There  was  uneasiness  in  his  voice  but 
Len  said,  “I  guess  we’ll  be  all  right.” 

“Maybe,  but  I’ll  warn  you  right  now, 
the  cops  in  this  state  are  pretty  likely  to 
check  you  out  if  they  see  you  hitchhiking.” 

The  truck  stopped  on  the  Nebraska 
side  and  Belle  got  back  in,  still  puzzled 
and  angry. 

They  stopped  for  lunch  at  a  truck-stop 
in  Blair  and  the  driver  bought  them  both 
lunch.  Back  on  the  road  again  they  rolled 
down  U.  S.  30.  Belle,  who  had  never  been 
so  far  away  from  Ida  Grove  before  looked 
out  at  the  large  hills  bare  of  all  trees, 
bare  of  all  save  grass,  and  said  “Leonard, 
you  can  tell  we’re  getting  farther  out 
west.  This  doesn’t  look  anything  like 
Iowa.  I  can’t  wait  till  we  reach  the  moun¬ 
tains.” 

“You’ll  like  the  mountains,”  Len  said. 
“You  won’t  believe  the  ocean.” 

“I  can  hardly  believe  we’re  really  going 
out  there!”  She  looked  out  the  window 
of  the  cab  as  if  she  wanted  to  miss  noth¬ 
ing,  wanted  everything  to  remain  indel¬ 
ibly  in  her  memory. 

The  driver  pulled  into  a  gas  station  in 
North  Bend,  and  told  them  something  was 
wrong  with  his  brakes.  They  could  wait, 
he  said,  or  they  could  try  to  catch  an¬ 
other  ride.  Belle  was  anxious  to  hitch¬ 
hike,  but  Len  said  it  would  be  better  to 
wait.  They  stood  around  the  gas  station 
for  two  hours  while  the  man  worked  on 
his  repairs.  By  three  o’clock  they  were 
on  the  road  again,  and  by  six  o’clock 
they  were  let  off  in  Grand  Island. 

They  got  something  to  eat  at  an  in¬ 
expensive  cafe,  and  walked  the  several 
miles  out  to  the  edge  of  town.  The  dark 
came  down  upon  them  rapidly  and  they 
still  stood  by  the  road  in  front  of  a  large 
truck  stop  when  they  could  only  be  seeen 
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in  the  headlights  of  cars.  Belle  was  stand¬ 
ing  in  front. 

A  car  passed  them  fast  and  then  as  if 
it  had  glimped  them  only  in  the  last 
instant,  squealed  to  a  stop. 

“How  far  are  you  going.?”  Len  asked. 

“Only  to  Wood  River,  about  twenty 
miles,  but  I  can  take  you  that  far.” 

“That’s  fine.”  Len  and  Belle  hopped 
in  the  car. 

“Your  car  break  down.?”  the  driver 
asked.  They  could  not  see  his  face  in  the 
dark. 

“Yeah,”  Len  said.  “Broke  down  in 
Columbus.  We  have  to  be  in  North  Platte 
by  early  morning  and  didn’t  have  enough 
money  for  a  bus.” 

“Pretty  risky  out  here  at  night  hitching 
with  a  girl.” 

“I  guess  we’ll  be  all  right.” 

No  one  said  anything  else.  The  black 
walls  of  the  night  contained  the  car  close¬ 
ly,  shattered  for  only  a  short  distance 
by  the  headlights  and  pierced  only  oc¬ 
casionally  by  the  light  from  a  distant 
house.  Soon  they  saw  in  the  distance  sev¬ 
eral  lights  close  together  and  when  they 
reached  them  the  driver  pulled  over  and 
let  them  out. 

The  town  of  Wood  River  was  com- 
I  posed  of  one  streetlight,  several  houses, 

I  and  a  fire  station.  They  stood  for  a  while 
trying  to  get  a  ride,  but  finally  Len  said, 
“We  might  as  well  spend  the  night  here.” 

“Where.?” 

“Wood  River  Hilton,  right  over  there.” 
He  pointed  at  the  fields  on  the  other  side 
of  the  railroad  tracks.  Crossing  the  tracks, 
they  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  the 
cold  dark  fields,  edged  slightly  by  the 
light  from  the  single  streetlight.  It  was 
the  same  railroad,  the  Union  Pacific,  the 
same  tracks,  which  stretched  onward  to 
jSterling,  Colorado,  and  beyond.  And  it 


was  in  Sterling,  Colorado,  overlooking  the 
tracks,  that  Belle  sat  on  Sunday  morning 
staring  at  the  fields  and  the  rising  sun. 

Len  crossed  the  boxcar  and  stood  be¬ 
side  her.  “You  hungry.?” 

She  nodded.  They  hadn’t  eaten  since 
Friday  night. 

“I’ll  go  find  a  grocery  store  and  bring 
something  back  for  you.” 

“Be  careful,  Leonard,  and  you  better 
wash  up  before  you  go  anyplace.?” 

“Yeah,  I  will.”  He  hopped  down  mak¬ 
ing  a  long  slipping  footprint  in  the  mud 
and  loped  across  to  the  street.  He  slipped 
into  the  restroom  of  a  gas  station,  sure  he 
was  unseen  by  the  attendant,  and  rubbed 
his  jeans  and  shirt  with  wet  paper  towels 
until  they  were  almost  again  their  orig¬ 
inal  color.  As  he  walked  out  the  attend¬ 
ant  entered,  but  Len  walked  fast  so  the 
man  would  not  remember  his  face. 

A  block  and  a  half  away  he  saw  an 
open  grocery  store  and  went  in.  He  wan¬ 
dered  between  the  shelves  picking  up  a 
few  cans  and  jars  and  a  loaf  of  bread. 
The  woman  at  the  counter  was  listening 
to  a  radio  newscast. 

As  Len  lay  the  groceries  on  the  counter, 
he  could  not  help  hearing  the  announcer 

“.  .  .  but  no  one  was  injured,  officials 
reported.”  Pause.  “From  Grand  Island, 
Nebraska:  Police  in  five  states  are  still 
looking  for  the.  .  .  .” 

The  woman  said  the  numbers  to  herself 
as  she  rung  the  prices  up  on  the  cash 
register.  “Twenty-nine.  Thirty-four.  Nine¬ 
teen.  .  .  .” 

“.  .  .  still  looking  for  the  man  and  girl 
who  shot  and  killed  a  state  highway  pa¬ 
trol  officer  near  here  today.  The  couple 
was  hitchhiking.  .  .  .” 

Len  and  Belle  were  standing  by  the 
road  just  outside  Wood  River.  It  was 
early  Saturday  morning  and  they  had  only 
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been  there  about  ten  minutes  when  the 
patrolman’s  car  pulled  off  the  road  just 
past  them.  He  got  out  of  his  car  and 
walked  toward  them.  “Good  morning,” 
he  said.  “What  seems  to  be  the  trouble.?” 

“Our  car  broke  down  in  Columbus  and 
we  have  to  be  in  North  Platte  by  this 
afternoon,”  Len  said. 

“Where  you  from.?” 

“Fremont.” 

“Could  I  see  some  personal  identifica¬ 
tion.?” 

They  both  took  out  their  driver’s  li¬ 
censes. 

“These  are  Iowa  licenses,”  the  officer 
said. 

“We  just  moved  to  Fremont  in  May.” 

“Leonard  Daniels  and  Belle  Jackson, 
huh.  Seventeen.”  He  looked  at  Len.  “I 
suppose  you  just  got  married  in  May  too.” 

“Late  April.” 

“I  sure  hope  your  story  is  true.  You 
could  be  in  a  lot  of  trouble  if  it  isn’t. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that.?” 

The  officer’s  voice  began  to  get  rough. 
“The  girl’s  underaged.  I  don’t  suppose 
you’ve  ever  heard  of  kidnapping  or  statua- 
tory  rape.”  He  walked  back  to  the  patrol 
car  and  radioed  in.  “Arthur,  give  me  a 
10-29  on  Belle  Jackson,  Ida  Grove,  Iowa. 
W-F.  Brown-brown.  5-5.  117.  D.  O.  B. 
2-16-45.  -^od  Leonard  Daniels,  Ida  Grove, 
Iowa.  W-M.  Blonde-blue.  5-1 1.  175. 

D.  O.  B.  9-4-39.  10-4.”  He  turned  to  Len 
while  he  was  waiting  for  a  reply.  “What 
have  you  got  in  that  bag.?” 

“Just  clothes.  Shaving  equipment,  stuff 
like  that.” 

“Got  a  gun  in  there?” 

“No  sir.” 

“Mind  if  I  look.?”  The  reply  was  com¬ 
ing  in  and  the  officer  turned  to  the  radio 
again. 


Len  stood  immobile  for  a  few  seconds. 
Then  he  set  the  satchel  down  and  un¬ 
zipped  it  as  calmly  and  openly  as  if  he 
were  looking  for  a  letter  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  and  took  out  the  pistol. 

“It  seems  your  parents  are  worried 
about  you.  Belle,”  the  officer  said,  and 
then  he  saw  the  gun. 

“We’re  not  going  to  Ida  Grove,”  Len 
said.  “We’re  going  to  San  Francisco.” 

“Leonard  .  .  .” 

“I’ll  take  care  of  this.  Belle.”  The  early 
morning  road  was  empty. 

“Don’t  try  anything  foolish,  kid.  You’re 
in  enough  trouble  already.” 

“Nobody’s  going  to  tell  me  what  I 
can’t  do.  I’ll  never  see  the  inside  of  a 
jail,  never  be  in  a  cage  like  an  animal.” 

“Dollar  eighty-four,”  the  woman  be¬ 
hind  the  counter  said. 

Len  fumbled  for  his  wallet  and  dropped 
two  dollar  bills  on  the  counter. 

“.  .  .  was  found  shot  five  times  by  .  .  .” 
the  radio  announcer  was  saying. 

The  first  bullet  entered  the  officer’s  head 
just  between  his  nose  and  mouth.  The 
other  four  were  variously  placed  through¬ 
out  his  body  and  head. 

The  Union  Pacific  stopped  for  less  than 
a  minute  in  Wood  River  a  very  short 
time  afterward.  There  was  an  open  box¬ 
car  and  when  the  train  pulled  out  it  had 
acquired  two  more  passengers. 

The  woman  handed  Len  the  change. 

“.  .  .  blue  eyes  and  blond  hair.  They 
are  armed  and  dangerous.” 

“Isn’t  that  something  about  that  killer,” 
the  woman  said.  “To  think  they  could 
even  be  around  here.” 

“Yeah,”  Len  muttered,  clumsily  pick¬ 
ing  up  the  sack  of  groceries.  He  stared 
down  at  the  counter,  dared  not  look  into 
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the  woman’s  eyes.  He  could  feel  them 
following  him  as  he  left  the  store. 

He  walked  down  the  sidewalk  afraid 
to  run,  and  afraid  to  walk  too  slowly.  A 
patrol  car  passed  and  Len  averted  his 
eyes,  tried  to  walk  faster  and  look  more 
casual  at  the  same  time.  Back  down  the 
side  street  to  the  cement  factory  and  the 
boxcar.  He  jumped  up  into  it,  and  saw 
that  Belle  was  not  there. 

The  sack  of  groceries  fell  heavily  to 
the  floor  and  spread  out  like  a  cornucopia, 
and  Len’s  head  shot  out  both  doors  in 
rapid  succession,  searching.  He  jumped 
down  and  ran  around,  around  the  factory, 
up  and  down  the  tracks,  not  calling  but 
thinking  her  name  so  hard  he  thought 
someone  might  hear  anyway.  He  slowed 
to  a  panting  walk  and  saw  her  standing, 
staring  across  a  field. 


“What  are  you  trying  to  do.?  People 
are  going  to  see  you  here.”  He  grabbed 
her  arm.  “It’s  bad  enough  that  people 
saw  me.” 

“I  was  just  thinking,  Leonard,”  she 
said.  “Thinking  about  the  fields  in  Iowa, 
about  the  farms  and  the  corn.  Wonder¬ 
ing.  Wondering  what  goes  wrong  when 
people  try  to  do  something.” 

“Come  on,”  Len  said  gently.  “Let’s 
get  back,  get  out  of  the  open.” 

“We  try  to  do  something  to  set  us  free, 
escape  from  the  cage  that’s  closing  in  on 
us  and  then  discover  that  we’re  in  another 
cage  in  a  deeper,  darker  part  of  the 
dungeon,  in  a  place  where  we’ll  never  see 
any  sunlight.” 

“Don’t  think  like  that.  Belle.  We’ll  be 
all  right.  Look.  You  can  see  the  outline 
of  the  mountains  from  here.” 
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Belle  did  not  look.  She  stared  at  the 
ties  and  cinders  as  they  walked  back 
“I’m  sorry,  Leonard,”  she  said.  “I  just 
went  to  a  gas  station  to  wash  up  a  little, 
and  when  I  was  walking  back  I  couldn’t 
keep  from  stopping  here  and  thinking.  .  .” 

“You  want  something  to  eat.?”  he  asked 
back  in  the  boxcar. 

“I’m  not  hungry.” 

“You  may  not  get  another  chance  for 
a  while.”  He  made  a  sandwich  and  gave 
it  to  her.  She  nibbled  at  first,  then  be¬ 
gan  to  eat  like  the  girl  who  hadn’t  eaten 
for  a  day  and  a  half. 

Len  lay  back,  his  head  almost  on  the 
edge  of  the  doorway,  his  body  stretched 
inward  toward  the  middle  of  the  car. 
“Look  at  those  birds  up  there,”  he  said. 
“Flying  up  so  high.  So  high  nothing  can 
reach  them.  Don’t  even  have  to  have  the 
ground  to  stand  on.” 

Belle  was  looking  up  now  too.  “Swal¬ 
lows.” 

“Look  at  that  one.  All  alone  up  there. 
Just  floating  around  in  nothing.  Moving 
any  place  it  wants  to  go.  Just  think.  If 
we  could  suddenly  turn  Into  swallows  we 
wouldn’t  have  to  worry  about  waiting  for 
a  train  and  hopping  it  or  hitchhiking  or 
not  being  seen  by  people.  We  could  just 
pick  up  and  fly  across  the  mountains. 
Fly  all  the  way  to  San  Francisco,  and 
then  change  back  into  people  there.  Or 
maybe  we’d  like  being  swallows  so  much 
we’d  just  stay  swallows.” 

There  was  the  delicate  rumble  of  the 
distant  train,  and  Len  and  Belle  both 
jumped  to  their  feet.  Len  grabbed  the 
satchel  and  they  jumped  out  to  look. 

“What  if  it  doesn’t  stop,  Leonard.?  Not 
even  for  a  few  seconds.” 

“It’ll  stop,”  Len  said  evenly.  “It  has  to 
stop.  It  has  to.” 

The  point  on  the  horizon  became  a  tiny 


blurred  image.  The  blur  became  clearer, 
sharper,  larger.  The  rails  began  to  vi¬ 
brate.  They  heard  the  whistle,  low  at 
first  slipping  up  to  a  higher  pitch. 

“Get  ready  to  run.  Belle,”  he  said.  “It’ll 
stop.  It  has  to  stop.” 

The  speed  of  the  train  did  not  diminish. 

“It  has  to.  Just  for  a  minute.” 

The  engine  plunged  past  them.  The 
cars  leapt  by  them. 

“Just  for  thirty  seconds.  Fifteen  sec¬ 
onds.  Three  seconds.  Just  stop!” 

The  train  was  a  blur.  The  image  of 
no  car  would  linger.  The  cars  were  like 
a  cataract  cascading  across  the  plains  and 
into  the  mountains. 

“Or  slow  down  even.  Just  a  little  bit. 
Slow  down.  Give  us  a  chance.  Give  us 
a  chance.” 

He  fixed  his  eye  on  an  open  boxcar  and 
followed  it  out  of  sight.  He  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  caboose  as  it  passed  and 
watched  as  it  dwindled  rapidly  In  the 
distance,  stared  immobile  as  the  train  dis¬ 
solved  into  the  sky.  When  there  was  no 
more  to  see  he  closed  his  eyes  and  fell 
back  against  the  side  of  the  boxcar. 

Belle  stared  at  the  ground,  only,  her 
face  expressionless.  Had  not  even  hoped 
after  the  first  few  seconds. 

They  turned  around.  “Another  one,” 
Len  said.  “Another  one.  There  will  be 
another  one  soon.  Stop  maybe.  It  didn’t 
even  slow  down.  Didn’t  even  slow  down. 

Could  have  taken  us  all  the  way  to  Den- 
»> 

ver. 

He  started  to  help  Belle  back  into  their 
railroad  car,  and  they  heard  a  motor  and 
cinder-crushing  tires  and  saw  a  car  as  it 
turned  into  the  yard  of  the  cement  factory. 

They  froze  for  an  instant,  then  dashed 
for  a  pile  of  cement  bags  between  the 
tracks  and  the  factory. 
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“I’m  sure  he  saw  us,”  Belle  whispered. 
“He  couldn’t  have  missed  us.” 

They  hid  among  the  high  stacks  of 
cement  bags  almost  against  the  building, 
not  moving,  not  breathing.  They  heard 
the  tires  stop  and  then  the  motor.  They 
saw  a  man,  heavy  and  fairly  old,  walk 
past,  looking  up  and  down  the  tracks, 
around,  and  then  shrugging  and  disap¬ 
pearing.  They  listened  intently  to  the  foot¬ 
steps  to  the  front  and  the  opening  door, 
and  when  they  heard  the  sounds  inside, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  wooden  wall, 
Len  motioned  for  Belle  to  follow. 

Quietly  at  first  and  then  quickly,  they 
walked  away,  down  the  railroad  track, 
Len  on  the  ties  taking  them  two  at  a 
time  and  jerking  the  heavy  bag  back  and 
forth  as  they  walked  and  Belle  hurrying 
along  in  the  cinders  trying  to  keep  pace 
with  him  as  they  walked  down  the  track 
to  a  crossing  and  then  down  the  side- 
street  toward  the  edge  of  town.  Past  the 
houses,  four  to  a  block,  two-storey  not 
new  surrounded  by  hedges  and  trees,  and 
then  three  to  a  block,  two  to  a  block,  one- 
storey  now  more  recently  built  and  hav¬ 
ing  lawns  bare  of  all  shrubbery,  and  then 
one  to  a  block,  as  they  approached  the 
town  limits  and  the  endless  fields  that  be¬ 
gan  there.  A  dog  barked  loudly  and 
chased  them.  The  small  cocker  spaniel 
charged  as  though  it  were  going  to  jump, 
then  stopped  abruptly  five  feet  away,  still 
barking  wildly,  and  squatted  poised  and 
urgent  until  Len  and  Belle  had  walked 
nearly  a  block  farther.  The  dog  returned 
to  its  yard  and  intermittant  yaps. 

Len  did  not  appear  to  notice  it.  He 
walked  quickly  and  silently  and  stared 
resolutely  before  him,  out  at  the  wide 
fields  and  the  edge  of  the  sky  beyond 
them.  Suddenly  he  exploded  into  speech. 
“Not  even  there.  Not  even  there,  in  an 


old  abandoned  boxcar  smothered  in  ce¬ 
ment  dust  filled  with  broken  boards  and 
broken  bags  of  cement,  parked  on  a 
rusty  siding  by  an  idle  cement  factory. 
Not  even  there  in  the  boxcar  can  we  hide. 
We  have  to  hide  in  a  pile  of  cement  bags 
and  then  run  down  the  railroad  track  and 
the  sidestreets  afraid  every  step  you  take, 
afraid  to  go  this  way  or  that  way  because 
someone  will  see  you  and  not  daring  to 
stand  still  because  somebody  already  has 
seen  you,  always  afraid  to  walk  down  the 
street  because  some  old  lady  who  has  a 
wild  imagination  will  look  out  the  window 
just  after  hearing  the  news  broadcast  and 
see  you  and  think  you’re  the  killers  and 
call  the  police.  And  the  police  will  come 
out  to  check  knowing  all  the  time  it’s  only 
some  silly  old  lady  with  a  wild  imagina¬ 
tion  but  coming  out  to  check  anyway  and 
then  the  funniest  part  of  all,  finding  out 
that  it  really  is  the  killers  and  the  silly  old 
lady  was  right  all  the  time.  And  then  it’s 
all  over.  It  could  happen  any  time.  We 

could  turn  around  now  and  see  them  com- 
•  >> 
mg. 

Neither  turned  around. 

Belle  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes.  Then 
she  said,  “I’m  sorry  Leonard.  It’s  really 
my  fault.  I  shouldn’t  have  asked  you  to 
try  anything  like  this.  We  should  have 
stayed  back  in  Ida  Grove.” 

“Don’t  say  that.  We’re  here.  At  least 
we’ve  done  this  much.  At  least  we’ve 
been  free  for  two  days.  We’re  running 
now  and  maybe  not  for  much  longer  but 
we’re  not  back  in  Ida  Grove,  we’re  not 
caged.  Does  an  escaped  tiger  wish  it  was 
back  in  the  zoo?” 

The  fields  burst  on  them  like  a  flash  of 
light.  When  they  passed  the  last  house  it 
was  as  though  they  had  passed  through 
the  gate  of  a  city  and  suddenly  before 
them  were  the  broad  flat  fields  of  wheat 
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and  the  road  that  seemed  to  have  no  end. 
They  walked  between  the  asphalt  and  the 
ditch. 

At  last  Belle  had  the  courage  to  ask, 
“Where  are  we  going?”  She  said  “we” 
as  she  always  did  and  not  “you.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  Len  said.  “We’re  just 
going  because  there  no  sense  in  stopping, 
no  sense  in  standing  still.  We’ll  run  and 
maybe  we’ll  get  caught  and  maybe  we’ll 
get  away,  but  either  way  it’s  better  than 
standing  and  waiting  for  them  to  come. 
There’s  no  place  we  can  go  and  no  place 
we  can  stay  so  we’ll  just  keep  running 
and  hiding,  not  going  anyplace  and  not 
staying  anyplace,  until  they  catch  us,  and 
then  it’ll  be  all  over.  That’s  all.” 

“We  can  still  get  away,  can’t  we?  An¬ 
other  train  will  come  by.  You  said.  .  .  .” 

“Yeah,  Belle,  another  train  will  come.” 
Len  had  not  slowed  his  pace  and  the 
muscles  of  his  forearm  were  tensed  more 
than  necessary  for  carrying  the  bag. 

The  wind  ran  through  the  brown 
dry  wheat  causing  waves  and  ripples  that 
looked  like  a  thousand  little  things  scamp¬ 
ering  and  causing  a  rustle  like  rain.  The 
breeze  was  hot  enough  to  be  uncomfort¬ 
able,  and  soft,  and  the  strand  of  rusty 
barbed  wire  that  encircled  the  wheat  field 
swayed  slightly  and  the  dry  weeds  swayed 
in  the  shallow  ditch,  but  the  breeze  was 
not  strong  enough  to  create  any  visible 
movement  in  the  single  tree  standing  half¬ 
way  between  them  and  the  speck  of  a 
farmhouse  on  the  horizon.  The  asphalt 
was  hot  and  almost  sticky  when  Len’s 
erratic,  catchel-carrying  stride  took  him  off 
the  hot  uneven  rocks  of  the  roadbed  onto 
the  road  and  thin  lines  of  heat  rose  from 
the  asphalt,  and  continuously  dissolving 


before  them  was  the  appearance  of  water 
on  the  road  ahead.  Above  them  and  above 
the  wheat  fields  the  swallows  and  spar¬ 
rows  and  blackbirds  swirled  and  sang.  | 

The  first  motor  they  heard  behind  them 
belonged  to  a  farmer’s  pickup  truck.  The  i 
man  passed  them,  possibly  not  even  notic-  ! 
ing.  The  second  motor  belonged  to  a 
police  car,  and  when  they  saw  the  red  | 
bulb  on  top,  Len  and  Belle  crossed  the  ! 
barbed  wire  and  began  to  crawl  through 
the  wheat. 

The  car  approached  and  slowed  and  the  \ 
two  froze  beneath  the  surface  of  the  rip-  | 
pling  field.  They  lay  flat  on  their  stom-  j 
achs.  Her  arm  was  pressed  against  his,  j 
but  Len  was  unaware  of  its  pulsating  and  | 
hot  sweatiness.  The  stalks  of  wheat  ! 
brushed  lightly  against  his  face  and  across  ; 
his  cheek  an  ant  began  to  crawl,  but  he  i 
was  unaware  of  these.  He  did  not  hear  1 
the  motor  of  the  car  stop  and  the  doors 
slam  and  the  men  cross  the  fence  and  the  [ 
field  cautiously.  Lying  there,  his  head  i 
resting  on  his  other  arm,  he  seemed  to  ^ 
sink  into  another  world,  a  world  which  j 
contained  nothing  more  than  a  broad  flat  j 
plain  on  which  to  stand,  empty  and  open. 
And  now  over  all  the  swallows  were  fly¬ 
ing  as  if  in  mockery.  Len  could  hear  now  ■ 
the  sound  of  their  singing.  It  grew  louder 
and  louder,  as  if  the  swirls  above  were 
descending  in  a  whirlwind  and  entering  , 
his  brain,  louder,  reverberating  in  the  j 
chambers  of  his  mind,  deadening  all  ^ 
awareness  so  that  he  felt  nothing  when  [ 
two  men  lifted  him  by  the  arms  and  began  | 
to  carry  him  to  the  road,  drowning  out  i 
all  other  sound  so  that  he  heard  nothing  ! 
of  Belle’s  whimpering,  drowning  out  all  ; 
silences.  ! 


Bob  Sitton 


TO  AN  ANCIENT  DANCER 


Lithe  arms  and  pirouettes  transformed 
into  the  shift  of  serpent  skin  on  bone 
that  now  transports  her. 

Dancers  grow  more  ancient  than  the  rest. 

Yet  her  eyes  have  never  aged,  as  I  recall, 

although  they’ve  ceased  to  move 

as  she  has  ceased  to  care  for  Petrograd 

(“A  dreary  place,”  she  says) 

nor  even  for  the  lights  that  set  her  limbs  aflame 

with  movement. 

She  is  older  than  her  sister,  who  shares  her  room 
and  never  saw  her  dance. 

Today  they  built  her  monument  in  Genoa 
while  she  remained  unsmilingly  at  home 
and  when  alone  betrayed  herself 
by  bowing  to  a  looking  glass. 

Dancers  grow  more  ancient  than  the  rest. 
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Jim  Carpenter 


THREE  POEMS 


WINTER  BREAKFAST 

I  got  up  early  this  morning  and  took  a  walk 
around  this  wintry  countryside  of  ours, 
my  dear,  I  do  it  often.  It’s  a  dream 
I  usually  forget,  of  course  it’s  foolish  to  talk 
of  dreams  but  dreams  will  fill  an  old  man’s  hours. 

Here,  come  sit  down  on  that  kitchen  stool. 

I’ll  tell  you  while  I  let  my  coffee  cool. 

Why  do  I  say  Winter  when  it’s  late 

in  Spring.?  Well,  because  inside  this  skull 

it’s  always  winter,  always  snowing,  it’s  like — 

oh — say  like  that  old  glass  paperweight 

on  my  desk.  What  snow,  it’s  always  full 

of  winter.  In  sleep  I’m  trapped  inside  that  dome, 

that  tiny  winter  is  my  realest  home. 

Tip  me  and  I  snow — now  don’t  get  upset, 
just  joking.  While  I  was  wandering  in  my  head 
(the  paperweight)  I  saw  some  gorgeous  things. 

Snow  was  everywhere,  just  after  sunset, 
the  trees  were  iced  as  white  as  bone,  and  dead — 
skulls  hung  from  their  limbs  as  bony  fruit — 
the  iced  wind  whistled  like  a  crystal  flute. 

The  gleaming  land  was  heaped  with  snowbanked  slopes 
like  frozen  names  of  forgotten  friends,  with  caves 
as  round  and  hollow  as  the  eyesockets  of  a  skull, 
squatting  in  the  dark  like  last  year’s  hopes. 

The  clouds  were  thick  and  still  as  air  in  graves 
of  crystal,  oh  it  is  an  eerie  place, 

I  can  polish  the  icy  lake  and  see  my  face. 

I  topped  a  rise  this  morning  and  saw,  I  know, 
below  in  a  white  pasture  a  small  boy — 
it  could  have  been  our  son  or  perhaps  myself — 
running  from  his  footprints  in  the  snow, 

I  heard  him  cry  like  crystal,  like  a  toy, 

“They  are  so  ugly,  and  they  follow  me!” 
strange.  I’ll  tell  you.  Why  I  am  sixty-three 
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today,  or  was  it  yesterday,  I  just 

remembered.  We’ll  have  a  party,  good  Lord  knows 

we  need  one.  Yesterday  Henry  said  that  you 

died  five  years  ago  and  that  I  must 

be  crazy  talking  to  you  so.  I  suppose 

that  in  this  empty  room  I  seem  a  fool 

waiting  for  my  empty  coffee  cup  to  cool. 

Oh  it  was  fine!  You  were  everywhere, 
or  rather  statues  of  you,  how  it  pleased 
my  chilled  heart.  I  think  you  made  the  most 
beautiful  winter  statues  I’d  seen  anywhere, 
perfectly  carved  out  of  dry  ice.  I  squeezed 
until  I  burned  my  skin  from  melting  you. 

I’ve  never  seen  so  many  you’s,  it’s  true 

you  never  came  to  life,  you  never  touched 
me  back  or  said  my  name  or  made  a  breath — 
sad — but  dreams  are  strange.  Care  for  toast.? 

Right  at  waking  I  saw  a  figure  crouch 

in  shadow  and  who  do  you  think  it  was  but  Death, 

grinning  like  an  empty  footprint  in  the  snow. 

He  asked  me — I  can’t  remember  what.  I  didn’t  know. 


PROFANITY 

In  the  tile  and  porcelain  bathroom  (MEN) 

of  the  divinity  school,  below 

the  library  (walls  bricked  with  books  on  sin), 

and  over  one  of  the  urinals  standing  at  attention  in  a  row 

I  saw  a  word  drawn  light  with  pencil  lead. 

“Lies!”  it  said. 
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TWO  STUDENTS  AND  TWO  SMALL  BOYS 

“Step  to  the  window,”  she  called  to  him 
and  he  did.  “Feast  those  dim 
dull  eyes  on  that,  that  whirly  light. 

Youth  on  fire.  What  a  sight!” 

They  peered  like  turtles’  heads  out  from 
the  window.  Down  below,  two  small  boys 
were  running  pin  wheel  round  a  statue  (dumb 
and  dusty),  chasing  the  brightness  of  their  clothes. 

Around  and  around,  the  colors  splashed  in  sun. 

She  planned  to  use  their  fire  as  match 
to  spark  the  tinder  notions  which  her  friend 
had  heaped  up  in  his  head.  Just  to  watch 

would  do.  She  paused  dramatically.  “Note,” 
she  said,  “how  they  fly  oblivious 
to  the  somber  meaning  protruding 
in  their  center.  Their  yelling  is  impervious 

to  that  ofiicious  scowl.  Life  no  longer 
kow-tows  to  stone.”  She  quietened,  waited. 

He  slumped  and  shook  his  head.  “The  statue’s  stronger 
than  you  think,”  he  said.  “About  itself 

like  twisting  cord  it’s  wrapping  them 
spinning  for  itself  a  skillfull  suit  of  gold.” 

He  spread  his  arms  and  turned  inside. 

“Statues  last,”  he  sighed.  “Small  boys  grow  old.” 


George  Young 


FOURTH  OF  JULY,  CORN 
KNEE  HIGH 


Archie  Rand  blinked  at  the  sight  of 
headlights,  the  first  he  had  seen  for  al¬ 
most  an  hour,  and  probably  the  only  ones 
he  would  see  again  before  he  reached 
home.  When  the  light  had  passed  him, 
he  blinked  again  and  realized  that  he  was 
at  the  point  of  sleep.  He  decided  to  look 
around,  look  around  and  keep  his  eyes 
busy.  He  looked  at  the  things  scattered 
around  him  in  the  car.  The  ashtray  was 
open  and  full;  on  the  floor  lay  a  Durham 
paper  he  had  bought  at  breakfast  the 
morning  before,  a  pair  of  socks,  and  a 
few  books.  On  the  seat  beside  him  were 
letters  and  papers  he  had  taken  from  his 
desk  before  leaving.  It  was  a  mess.  He 
would  have  to  give  it  a  good  cleaning  to¬ 
morrow. 

He  looked  outside  and  saw  that  the 
night  was  clear  and  full  of  stars.  By  the 
time  he  reached  Liberty,  Orion  was  in  the 
east,  his  belt  and  sword  hanging  just  above 
the  far  trees.  It  had  been  a  long  trip  and 
when  he  saw  these  winter  stars,  he  began 
to  wonder  if  the  world  and  the  season  had 


not  since  morning  become  as  raw  and 
worn  as  his  eyes.  He  glanced  at  the  court¬ 
house  clock,  the  only  light  he  saw  in 
Liberty,  and  it  was  four-thirty.  Another 
half  hour,  he  thought,  and  he  would  be 
home  and  in  bed.  Once  outside  the  town, 
he  checked  the  speedometer  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  that  he  had  let  his  speed  creep  up 
so.  He  opened  a  window,  hoping  that  the 
fresh  air  would  blow  the  smoke  from  the 
car,  from  his  eyes  and  head.  He  drove  on 
for  a  few  minutes,  but  when  he  blinked 
again,  he  realized  that  he  had  been  doz¬ 
ing.  It  would  be  better  to  pull  off  for  a 
moment.  Five  minutes  would  not  matter 
after  such  a  long  trip.  He  waited  until  he 
found  a  lane  he  knew  well,  then  he 
turned  off  the  highway  and  stopped. 

Outside,  the  night  air  was  warm,  full 
of  the  smell  of  corn  burst  by  the  previous 
day’s  heat,  and  despite  the  presence  of 
the  unseasonable  stars,  he  knew  that  it 
was  again  the  middle  of  August,  just  as 
it  had  been  in  Durham  fourteen  hours 
before.  He  walked  to  the  edge  of  the 
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lane  and  looked  out  across  the  dark  fields, 
corn  and  tobacco.  Breathing  in  the  night 
air,  he  began  to  think  about  the  hundreds 
of  times  he  had  driven  past  these  fields 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  almost  every  day 
for  three  summers.  He  remembered  that 
several  times  he  had  delivered  lumber 
down  this  very  lane,  he  and  Otis  Coghill, 
Hump  Smart,  and  Nasby  Purvis.  It  was 
hard  for  him  to  imagine  that  four  years 
had  passed  since  he  had  last  ridden  on  the 
big  lumber  truck,  four  years  since  he  had 
heard  Otis  say:  “Blamed  if  that  grass 
ain’t  green!”  Or,  “Shore  is  hot,  ain’t  it 
Archie?  Huh,  Nasby?  Hump,  what  do 
you  think — ain’t  it  hot?”  Four.  It  was 
terrifying  to  think  that  it  had  gone  so 
quickly,  and  he  decided  not  to  think  about 
that  anymore.  There  was  no  need  to  think 
about  that  when  he  could  think  about 
other  things,  about  people.  Hump,  Otis, 
and  Nasby.  It  was  easy  to  picture  them; 
Hump  would  be  hammering  or  sawing, 
Nasby  would  be  sitting  under  a  shade  tree 
drinking  water  from  a  bottle,  and  Otis 
would  be  standing  beside  Hump,  watching 
and  talking.  Sometimes  Archie’s  father 
would  come  out  of  the  office  and  see  Nas¬ 
by  and  Otis  loafing.  He  would  just  stand 
there  for  a  while,  tall  with  the  sun  shining 
on  his  bald  head.  He  would  stand  there 
and  touch  his  brown  mustache,  and  then 
Nasby  would  get  up  and  start  moving 
boards  or  something  and  Otis  would  grab 
a  broom  and  start  sweeping  the  sawdust 
from  around  Hump.  He  would  watch  them 
for  a  minute,  then  he  would  say:  “That’s 
better.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  make 
Hump  do  it  all.”  Then  he  would  smile 
and  walk  back  into  the  office  and  Otis 
would  start  talking  again.  Otis  had  al¬ 
ways  been  talking  about  something, 
and  Archie  remembered  how  it  was 
always  good  to  be  finished  with  work 


because  it  meant  that  he  didn’t  have  to 
listen  to  Otis’  chattering  anymore  until 
the  next  day. 

Otis  had  been  a  deacon  in  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  whenever  it  was  his  week  to 
give  a  sermon,  he  would  spend  Friday 
and  Saturday  preaching  to  Archie  for 
practice.  His  topic  was  always  the  same. 
Sin,  though  sometimes  he  talked  about 
whiskey,  sometimes  women,  and  at  other 
times,  gambling.  When  Archie  asked  him 
if  tobacco  was  a  sin,  Otis  usually  said  no, 
if  it  was  a  sin  why  did  so  many  good 
people  grow  it?  But  the  other  three 
were  different,  and  if  Archie  doubted  he 
had  only  to  look  at  Hump  and  Nasby. 
If  Hump  and  Nasby  were  off  working 
somewhere  together,  they  were  always 
the  bad  examples  in  Otis’  practice 
sermons.  If  one  of  them  happened  to  be 
within  hearing  range,  the  other  was  the 
bad  example.  When  the  topic  was  women, 
Otis  would  tell  about  the  time  Hump  got 
the  Bad  Disease  down  in  Henry  County, 
or  about  how  Nasby  was  living  with  the 
granddaughter  of  the  woman  who  used 
to  live  with  him.  “It’s  the  truth,  Archie,” 
Otis  would  say.  “He  used  to  live  with 
Annie  something — I  can’t  remember  the 
name,  but  he  got  tired  of  her  and  brought 
in  her  daughter  Mary.  Now  Mary’s 
daughter.  Little  Hazel,  is  fourteen  years 
old  and  wild  as  March  I  understand,  and 
Nasby ’s  trying  to  get  Mary  to  move  out  so 
he  can  keep  Hazel  to  himself.  I  don’t 
know  how  he  does  it,  I  don’t.  He’s  at 
least  sixty  years  old  and  really  ain’t  much 
for  looks.  And  he’s  about  as  mean  .  .  .” 
When  Otis  wanted  to  talk  about  gambling, 
he  would  tell  about  the  Saturday  night 
games  which  Hump  and  Nasby  attended 
as  regularly  as  Otis  attended  church;  and 
on  the  subject  of  whiskey,  he  would  tell 
about  Nasby ’s  days  as  a  moonshiner  or 
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about  how  whiskey  would  someday  be 
Hump’s  downfall.  “You  can  tell  by  his 
shoulders,”  Otis  would  say,  pointing  to 
Hump.  You  can  tell  by  his  shoulders  that 
he  was  a  real  man  at  one  time.”  Then 
Otis  and  Archie  would  stop  their  work 
to  look  at  Hump,  the  giant  with  the 
curved  back  and  the  eyes  that  seemed  a 
hundred  years  old.  They  would  watch 
in  silence  as  he  slowly  raised  his  left  arm, 
which  was  twice  as  thick  as  his  right,  and 
brought  it  down  quickly,  powerfully,  driv¬ 
ing  a  nail  into  solid  oak  as  far  as  Otis 
or  Archie  could  drive  one  into  pine.  Then 
Otis  would  shake  his  head  in  amazement 
and  continue:  “It’s  a  wonder,  with  the 
whiskey  he  drinks,  that  he  can  even  raise 
a  hammer,  but  look  at  him.  Never  misses. 
Why  I’ve  seen  him  sit  on  his  porch  all 
day  and  drink  no  tellin  how  much  of 
the  cheapest  whiskey  money  can  huy  and 
the  next  day  he’s  right  back  a  hammer- 
in  and  a  sawin,  doin  the  job  of  three 
men  without  a  word  of  hraggin  or  com- 
plainin.  It’s  a  wonder.  A  real  wonder.” 
Otis  would  go  on  in  that  way  for  some 
time,  but  he  usually  ended  with  a  word  of 
forgiveness:  “You  know  that  Nasby 

Purvis  is  about  as  mean  a  feller  as  you’ll 
ever  want  to  run  into.  I  guess  he’d  cut 
a  man  if  he  had  half  a  chance,  but  he’s 
a  good  hearted  sucker  at  that.  Used  to 
give  pieces  of  watermelon  to  folks  when 
they  was  sick  and  I  guess  a  man  does  that 
ain’t  all  bad.”  Or,  “You  know,  Archie, 
Hump  ain’t  such  a  mean-hearted  feller, 
it’s  just  he’s  a  mountaineer — come  from 
Bell  County,  you  know — and  they’s  al¬ 
ways  a  queer  lot.  If  they  like  you  they 
ain’t  nothin  they  wouldn’t  do  for  you,  but 
you  make  one  of  them  mad  and  buddy 
watch  out.  They’d  just  as  shoot  you  as 
look  at  you.” 

The  open  air  had  refreshed  Archie,  and 


he  felt  ready  to  drive  on.  He  took  a  good, 
final  breath,  and  he  was  sure  that  he 
could  smell  the  river  in  the  distance.  Now 
he  felt  stronger,  more  alert.  Let  him  see 
the  river  and  he  could  drive  fifteen  more 
hours.  He  climbed  back  into  the  car  and 
laughed,  when  by  the  light  from  his 
opened  door  he  saw  the  papers  on  the 
seat  beside  him.  On  top  of  the  confused 
pile  was  an  Eastern  United  States  road 
map,  and  besides  it  a  perforated  IBM 
cardboard  which  read:  Rand,  Arthur 
Evan,  13863,  DO  NOT  BEND,  FOLD 
OR  MUTILATE.  Ridiculous,  he  thought. 
He  was  almost  home  now  and  had  no 
need  of  road  maps  or  identification  cards. 
Here  was  a  small,  familiar  world  in  which 
a  man  knew  where  he  stood,  knew  how 
to  get  where  he  wanted  to  go,  and  knew 
that  he  would  never  be  thought  or  spoken 
of  as  Rand,  Arthur  Evan,  13863.  Laugh¬ 
ing,  he  closed  the  door,  then  he  drove 
onto  the  highway  again.  He  decided  to 
turn  on  the  radio;  music  was  usually  good 
this  time  of  night.  “And  a  mass  of  cool 
air  moving  toward  the  Ohio  River  valley 
should  reach  .  .  .”  He  turned  off  the  radio 
and  leaned  back  in  the  seat  to  enjoy  the 
silence. 

He  was  approaching  the  river  now,  and 
small  puffs  of  fog  were  flying  toward  him, 
past  him.  The  fog  grew  thicker  as  he 
drove  down  the  hill,  into  the  valley.  The 
river,  and  across  it  the  lights  of  the  city 
and  the  Indiana  hills  were  barely  visible. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  he  passed  Edgar 
Purvis’  combination  gas  station-grocery 
store,  and  he  remembered  the  time  he  had 
gone  there  to  watch  the  Saturday  night 
game.  Edgar  and  his  wife,  Josie,  had 
served  him  beer,  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
tasted  it,  and  Hump  had  accused  Nasby 
of  cheating.  Nasby  had  said  he  had  three 
aces,  but  when  Hump  had  said,  “Let’s 
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see  em,”  Nasby  had  dropped  his  cards  on 
the  floor.  Hump  had  had  three  kings  and 
when  Nasby  had  picked  up  his  cards  and 
had  laid  three  aces  on  the  table,  Hump 
had  accused  him  of  cheating.  Nasby  had 
drawn  his  knife  and  had  said:  “Now  tell 
me  I  cheated.”  When  Hump  had  told  him 
again,  everyone  had  looked  at  Nasby  to 
see  if  he  would  do  anything,  but  the  two 
of  them  had  just  kept  staring  at  each 
other.  Edgar  had  told  Nasby  to  put  his 
knife  away,  but  Nasby  had  pointed  to 
Hump  with  the  knife  and  had  said:  “Not 
till  he  makes  me.”  Hump  had  not  done 
anything;  he  had  just  kept  glaring  at  Nas¬ 
by  across  the  table.  Finally,  he  had  got¬ 
ten  up  and  left  without  another  word.  As 
soon  as  Hump  was  out  of  the  room,  Nas¬ 
by  had  put  away  the  knife  and  had  said: 
“Well,  boys,  I  reckon  we  can  play  some 
cards  now.” 

Archie  drove  slowly  down  the  street, 
the  only  paved  street  in  Kenton,  past  his 
father’s  lumber  yard,  where  Hump,  Otis, 
Nasby  and  he  had  worked.  The  lettering: 
JAMES  RAND,  LUMBER,  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  flake  away  near  the  edges,  but 
otherwise  the  building  looked  the  same. 
Behind  the  building  was  the  new  truck, 
much  larger  than  the  old  one  they  had 
made  so  many  deliveries  in  before.  The 
whole  yard  looked  much  larger  in  the  fog, 
stretching  back  into  the  thickening  gray¬ 
ness  as  far  as  his  headlights  could  pene¬ 
trate.  He  drove  onto  the  bridge,  and  a 
few  minutes  later,  passed  the  familiar  row 
of  signs:  “Welcome  to  Indiana,”  and  a 
few  feet  later,  “Welcome  to  Berne,  Indi¬ 
ana,  City  of  Water  Sport,”  followed  at  last 
by  “Welcome  to  Historic  Berne.”  He 
drove  down  the  main  street  and  looked, 
as  if  through  a  veil,  at  the  unlighted  build¬ 
ings,  the  empty  sidewalks.  When  he  came 
to  the  residential  section,  he  had  to  look 


carefully  before  he  turned  down  a  familiar, 
narrow  street.  The  fog,  the  street  lights, 
the  old  brick  houses  seemed  all  to  merge 
into  a  soft  cloud  of  silence — gray,  tired, 
and  delicately  balanced.  One  noise — a 
squealing  of  tires,  a  honking  of  horn,  a 
word  and  all  would  fall,  covering  the 
ground  with  bits  of  broken  glass  and  thin 
gray  cobwebs.  For  a  moment,  Archie 
wondered  if  he  had  mistaken  the  street; 
then  he  saw  a  soft  light  glowing  from  the 
front  porch  of  one  of  the  houses  on  the 
street,  and  slowly,  softly  he  brought  the 
car  to  a  stop  before  that  house.  He  turned 
off  the  engine,  and  in  the  sudden,  com¬ 
plete  silence,  he  felt  his  own  heart  beating, 
and  he  was  glad  that  he  had  no  more  driv¬ 
ing  to  do.  On  the  porch,  he  fumbled  in 
his  pocket  for  a  key,  but  when  he  could 
not  find  one  he  tried  the  door  and  it  was 
open.  No  one  stirred  as  he  stumbled  up 
the  stairs  in  the  dark.  Inside  his  room,  he 
turned  on  the  light  and  looked  around. 
Everything  was  the  same:  the  furniture 
had  not  been  moved,  the  buffaloes  in  the 
painting  by  the  window  were  still  drink¬ 
ing  from  the  stream.  He  left  his  suitcase 
packed,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
and  took  an  old  pair  of  pajamas  from  the 
closet.  He  climbed  into  the  familiar,  hard, 
bed,  turned  off  the  light  and  let  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  weariness  spread  over  him.  It  had 
been  a  long  drive  across  the  mountains, 
through  the  dozens  of  small  towns,  past 
pair  after  pair  of  glaring  headlights,  and 
it  was  good  finally  to  be  able  to  re¬ 
lax.  He  was  glad  to  be  home,  glad  to  be 
in  bed,  glad  to  know  that  in  spite  of  the 
stars,  the  fog,  the  distance,  and  the  time, 
nothing  had  really  changed.  He  could 
feel  the  tension  seeping  from  his  legs,  arms, 
his  eyes  and  head,  and  he  knew  that  with¬ 
in  a  few  seconds  he  would  1^  asleep. 
After  hours  of  turning  a  small  wheel  of 
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life  and  death  with  his  own  hands,  it  was 
good  to  feel  powerless,  to  feel  drawn  by  a 
hand  so  gentle,  yet  so  certain.  Then  he 
was  asleep. 

It  was  the  next  morning,  and  he  felt 
light  all  around  him.  When  he  looked  up, 
he  saw  that  the  shades  and  the  window 
were  open.  He  got  out  of  bed  and  walked 
over  to  shut  out  some  of  the  brightness, 
the  unexpected  coolness;  but  looking  at  his 
watch  on  the  table  he  saw  that  it  was  past 
noon  and  he  decided  it  was  useless  to  try 
to  go  back  to  sleep.  Through  the  window, 
he  could  see  in  the  distance  a  familiar, 
blue  movement,  the  river,  and  he  won¬ 
dered  how  long  it  had  been  since  he  had 
seen  it  blue.  A  long  time,  he  decided,  and 
let  it  go  at  that.  He  stood  for  a  while, 
enjoying  the  coolness,  looking  at  the  house 
across  the  street,  the  sycamore  tree  be¬ 
side  it,  and  the  green  Kentucky  shoreline 
across  the  river.  It  was  good  to  be  away 
from  the  world  of  Love,  Truth,  and  Beau¬ 
ty  for  a  while;  good  to  be  in  the  world 
of  trucks,  lumber,  and  corn.  Even  when 
he  took  his  bath,  the  yellowed  four-legged 
tub  seemed  somehow  better  than  the  stain¬ 
less  steel  showers  he  had  used  the  morning 
before.  His  blackened  safety  razor  felt 
better  against  his  face  than  the  new  electric 
he  had  left  at  school.  He  decided  not  to 
unpack  his  suitcase  yet,  and  looked  through 
the  closet  until  he  found  a  favorite  old 
suit.  After  he  had  dressed,  he  looked  in 
the  mirror  and  saw  that  it  still  fit.  Then, 
smiling  to  himself,  he  walked  downstairs. 

“Well,  Archie,”  his  father  said,  after 
they  had  shaken  hands,  “you’re  looking 
pretty  good,  I  guess.  You’ve  lost  some 
hair,  though.” 

“I  hadn’t  noticed,”  he  said,  trying  to 
laugh  with  his  father. 

“Well,  don’t  let  it  worry  you.  Mine  was 
the  same  way  when  I  was  your  age — I  was 


bald  as  a  rock  by  the  time  I  was  thirty, 
but  I  guess  it  never  did  hurt  me.”  The 
two  smiled  at  each  other,  and  Archie 
noticed  that  his  father’s  mustache  was 
completely  white  now  and  that  the  folds 
in  his  skin  had  become  more  pronounced. 
Last  year  his  father  had  not  looked  old. 
“Are  you  hungry.?”  he  heard  his  father 
saying.  “Your  mother  had  to  go  down¬ 
town,  but  she  left  some  lunch  for  you  in 
the  kitchen.”  Archie  followed  his  father 
to  the  kitchen.  When  he  started  to  get  a 
plate,  his  father  stopped  him.  “Here,  you 
sit  down.  I’ve  already  eaten,  and  I’ll  get 
it  for  you.  Well,  how  are  things  at  school.? 
Still  going  ahead  with  the  same  plans.?” 

“Yes,”  Archie  said,  noticing  that  his 
father  moved  slowly.  “It  gets  harder  every 
year,  but  it’s  all  right.  I’m  glad  to  be  away 
from  it  for  a  while,  though.  How  are 
things  over  at  the  yard.?” 

“Busy.”  Archie  took  the  plate  from 
his  father  and  watched  as  he  sat  down 
across  the  table.  His  father  lit  a  cigarette, 
and  the  tips  of  two  fingers  on  his  right 
hand  were  stained  almost  to  a  walnut 
brown.  “Looks  like  the  best  year  for  crops 
since  ’58,  so  people  are  doing  a  lot  of 
building.  Keeps  us  running  all  the  time.” 

“Well,”  Archie  said.  “You’ve  got  three 
pretty  good  men  working  for  you.  Nasby 
and  Otis  used  to  be  lazy  sometimes,  but 
Hump  usually  saw  to  it  that  things  got 
done.  I  guess  they  don’t  have  .  .  .”  Archie 
saw  the  look  on  his  father’s  face  and 
stopped.  His  father  did  not  speak.  “What’s 
the  matter.?” 

“Didn’t  you  read  about  it  in  the  pa- 
perr 

“No.  What  happened.?” 

“I  thought  you’d  read  about  it.  Last 
month,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  there  was 
a  shooting.  Hump  shot  Nasby.” 


Alex  Rayhin 


LAMENT  FOR  ANTONINUS 


The  melancholy  strains  of  inchoate  day 
Mingle  with  Aurora’s  hunting  song 
A  tapestry  of  red  and  gold; 

While  Antoninus  growing  mad 
Divests  himself  of  a  trifle. 

Nor  will  it  be  long,  his  journey 
Is  not  to  the  promised  land. 

That  is  another,  stranger  realm 
Among  the  half-white  willows 
Beneath  the  nigger  sky. 


“Hump.?”  Even  when  his  father 
nodded,  Archie  found  it  hard  to  believe. 

“Yes,  it’s  a  very  unfortunate  thing.” 

Archie  sat  there  for  a  moment,  staring 
at  his  plate.  Then  he  found  his  words: 
“Did  he  kill  him.?” 

“No,  in  fact  it  seems  almost  funny  now. 
Everyone’s  all  right.  Hump  shot  at  him 
five  times  and  hit  him  twice,  but  no  one 
was  really  hurt  bad.” 

“Well,  what  was  it  all  about.?” 

“It’s  a  pretty  long  story,”  his  father 
said,  touching  his  mustache  with  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand.  It’s  pretty  long, 
so  if  you  want  to  hear  it  we’d  better  go 
into  the  living  room.  It’ll  be  comfortable 
in  there.” 

“I  want  to  hear  it,”  Archie  said,  and 
while  his  father  watched,  he  finished  the 
last  few  bites  of  his  meal.  Then  the  two 
of  them  walked  into  the  living  room  and 


sat  down  again.  Archie’s  father  lit  an¬ 
other  cigarette  before  he  spoke. 

“I  don’t  know  where  to  start.  I  guess 
a  lot  has  happened  since  you  worked  with 
them,  even  since  the  last  time  you  were 
home.  For  one  thing.  Hump’s  been  liv¬ 
ing  with  Sugar  Yancey.  You  know  her.?” 

Archie  nodded,  slowly.  He  had  always 
heard  that  Sugar  Lancey  was  the  richest 
woman  in  Bone  County,  but  she  weighed 
almost  three  hundred  pounds,  had  greasy, 
matted  hair,  and  had  always  smelled, 
sometimes  like  sweat,  sometimes  like 
cheap  perfume.  He  remembered  that  he 
had  once  heard  a  Kenton  woman  tell  her 
little  daughter:  “Comb  your  hair  and 
brush  your  teeth  or  you’ll  look  like  Sugar 
Yancey.” 

“He  moved  in  with  her  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  his  father  was  saying.  No  one  knows 
why.  It  wasn’t  for  money,  because  Hump 
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had  to  buy  all  the  groceries  with  what 
money  he  had  left  after  playing  poker 
Saturday  nights.  Sugar  wouldn’t  spend  a 
cent  of  her  own  or  lift  a  finger  to  help 
herself.  Hump  told  me  that  he  even  had 
to  get  water  for  her  when  she  was  thirsty, 
because  she  didn’t  want  to  leave  the  T.V. 
long  enough  to  get  her  own.  And  she 
was  always  running  him  out  of  the  house. 
There  must  have  been  something  good 
in  her  to  make  him  put  up  with  all  that, 
but  I  sure  don’t  know  what  it  was.  One 
morning  I  went  over  to  the  yard  and 
found  Hump  asleep  in  the  back  of  the 
truck.  He  said  Sugar  had  chased  him  out 
of  the  house,  and  he  had  been  sleeping 
on  a  quilt  in  the  back  yard,  but  the  dog 
kept  treating  him  like  a  tire  or  a  fire 
hydrant,  so  he  finally  decided  to  come 
sleep  in  the  truck.  Can  you  imagine 
that?”  Archie  shook  his  head,  and  his 
father  looked  at  him  for  a  minute  before 
going  on.  “I  guess  it  was  hard  on  Hump, 
living  with  a  woman  like  that,  I  don’t 
see  how  it  could  be  anything  else.  And 
he  began  to  show  it.  He  started  drinking 
a  lot  more;  sometimes  he  didn’t  even  show 
up  for  work  and  he  used  to  be  the  most 
reliable  one  of  the  lot.  Besides  that,  he 
started  losing  too  much  money  in  the  card 
games,  and  he  thought  Nasby  had  been 
cheating  him.  One  night,  before  you  left 
I  think,  they  got  into  a  big  argument,  and 
Nasby  drew  a  knife.  Luckily  someone 
stopped  it  or  Nasby  might  have  killed 
him  then. 

Archie  smiled  at  his  father’s  mention  of 
the  card  game.  After  all  this  time,  his 
father  still  did  not  know  that  he  had  been 
there.  “But  that  was  only  part  of  it.  I 
understand  Sugar  had  been  nagging  him 
something  awful,  especially  about  a  light 
that  Nasby  keeps  over  his  watermelon 
stand  all  night.” 


“Watermelon  stand?” 

“Yes,”  his  father  said.  “He  quit  work¬ 
ing  for  me  last  year  and  opened  another 
watermelon  stand.  You  remember  he  used 

to  have  one  before  he  started  working  for 
» 

me. 

“Yes,”  Archie  remembered  that  as  a 
little  boy  he  had  bought  watermelons  there 
and  they  had  always  been  bad  because 
Nasby  let  them  lie  in  the  sun  all  day. 

“Well,  he  went  back  to  the  watermelon 
business,  and  I  don’t  mind  telling  you  I 
never  had  a  better  worker  than  Hump 
after  Nasby  quit.  But  Sugar  kept  after 
him  about  that  light  over  Nasby’s  stand. 
She  said  she  couldn’t  get  any  sleep.  It’s 
a  yellow  light,  only  loo  watts,  and  it 
doesn’t  really  make  much  of  a  glare  but 
it  gave  her  something  to  complain  about 
and  I  guess  that  made  her  happy  for  a 
while.  She  told  Hump  that  if  he  didn’t 
do  something  about  it,  she  would  make 
him  get  out  for  good.  Hump  went  over 
the  stand  and  asked  Nasby  in  a  nice  way 
if  he  wouldn’t  turn  the  light  off  at  night. 
Nasby  was  pretty  rough  about  it.  He  told 
Hump  that  it  was  a  free  country  and 
that  he’d  burn  a  thousand  bulbs  if  he 
wanted  to,  and  he  said  for  Hump  to  go 
back  and  tell  his  fat  whore  it  was  none  of 
her  business  what  other  people  did  on 
their  own  property  and  she  could  sleep 
with  a  sheet  over  her  head  for  all  he 
cared.  And  he  said  if  Hump  came  back  to 
complain  again,  he  could  expect  a  knife 
to  be  waiting  for  him.  Hump  didn’t  like 
this,  but  he  didn’t  do  anything  right  then. 
He  told  me  about  it,  and  then  he  said  he 
was  going  back  to  the  house  to  study  on 
it  a  while.  I  guess  he  must  have  burned  up 
about  a  quart  of  midnight  oil,  90  proof, 
because  around  eleven  o’clock  the  next 
morning,  the  Fourth,  he  came  out  stag- 
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gering.  I  had  just  gone  over  to  empty  the 
dehumidifier,  and  I  was  locking  the  office 
when  I  heard  Hump  shouting:  ‘Nasby 
Purvis,  if  you  ain’t  the  son-of-a-bitchinest 
coward  that  ever  lived  you’ll  come  out  and 
settle  with  me!  Right  now!’  I  started 
walking  toward  him,  but  before  I  got  half 
way  up  the  block,  Nasby  had  come  out 
of  his  house,  and  Hump  was  holding  a 
rusty  looking  old  pistol  with  both  hands 
and  shooting,  then  pausing,  then  shooting 
again,  about  one  shot  every  three  seconds. 
He  was  standing  right  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  while  he  was  shooting,  and 
it  was  just  lucky  there  wasn’t  any  cars 
going  by,  or  some  innocent  people  might 
have  gotten  killed.” 

Archie  looked  at  his  father,  who  was 
touching  his  mustache  again.  He  wondered 
what  he  meant  by  innocent  people.  Any¬ 
body  could  have  been  killed.  Hump,  Nas¬ 
by,  anybody.  His  father  took  another 
cigarette  from  his  pocket,  and  lit  it,  draw¬ 
ing  the  lines  of  his  face  into  knotty  circles. 

“By  the  time  I  got  there,  Nasby  was 
crawling  back  toward  his  house  on  all 
fours  as  fast  as  he  could  go,  but  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  looking  over  his  shoul¬ 
der  and  howling  and  swearing  at  Hump 
with  every  breath.  All  eight  or  nine  of 
Nasby ’s  children,  plus  his  three  women, 
were  standing  there  and  screeching  at 
Hump  like  so  many  bats.  And  while 
everyone  was  screaming  and  running 
around.  Hump  just  walked  calmly  as  you 
please  back  to  his  house.  Nobody  knew 
just  what  to  do  at  first,  but  finally  a  bunch 
of  them  ran  down  to  the  souvenir  shop  to 
get  Oscar  Purvis.  He’s  Nasby ’s  half 
brother,  you  know,  and  they  made  him 
town  marshall  last  year.” 

Archie’s  father  blew  smoke  from  under 
his  white  mustache,  watched  it  circle  away 
before  he  went  on.  “I’m  trying  to  remem¬ 


ber.  Well,  anyway,  Oscar  Purvis  got  there 
and  told  everyone  to  stand  back,  then  he 
took  out  his  pistol  and  walked  up  to 
Hump’s  porch.  He  stood  there  for  a  min¬ 
ute,  then  he  started  hammering  on  the  door 
with  the  butt  of  his  pistol  and  shouted: 
‘Smart,  this  is  the  law.  Come  out  with 
your  hands  up.’  Nothing  happened  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  Hump  opened  the  door 
and  just  stood  there,  smiling.  Oscar  stuck 
the  gun  in  his  stomach  and  told  him  he 
didn’t  want  any  trouble,  but  Hump  just 
laughed  at  him  and  said:  ‘I  wouldn’t 
hurt  you,  boy.’  Just  like  that:  ‘I  wouldn’t 
hurt  you,  boy.’  Then  Oscar  pulled  him 
out  into  the  street,  but  he  had  forgotten 
the  handcuffs,  so  he  told  Hump  to  stand 
there  while  he  ran  back  to  the  souvenir 
shop.  While  he  was  gone.  Hump  stood 
there  with  his  hands  up  in  the  air,  and  he 
was  looking  around  and  smiling  at  every¬ 
one.  And  all  the  time  he  was  standing 
there,  Nasby’s  kids  were  throwing  sticks 
and  dirt  at  bim  and  the  people  driving  by 
were  staring  at  him,  but  he  just  stood 
there  and  didn’t  move.  It  was  really  a 
sight.”  Archie’s  father  was  shaking  his 
head  and  smiling,  and  Archie  looked  at 
him,  then  looked  down  at  the  floor.  His 
father  placed  the  cigarette  carefully  in  the 
ashtray,  then  moved  his  fingers  back  up  to 
bis  mustache  before  he  continued.  “Finally 
Oscar  came  running  back  with  the  hand¬ 
cuffs  and  fastened  Hump’s  hands  together. 
Then  he  shoved  him  into  the  town  police 
car — you  remember,  that  49  Hudson  with 
the  siren  on  the  top.”  Archie  looked  at 
his  father  but  did  not  nod.  “And  while 
Oscar  was  fretting  around  trying  to  start 
the  engine.  Hump  was  chuckling  out  loud: 
‘Huh  huh,  I  shot  the  sumbitch.  Huh  huh, 
I  shot  the  sumbitch.’  ”  Archie’s  father 
looked  at  him  and  laughed.  “It’s  just  the 
sort  of  thing  you’d  expect  Hump  to  say. 
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but  it  still  sounded  funny  to  hear  him  say 
it.  Well,  then  Oscar  finally  got  the  car 
started  and  they  took  off  for  the  county 
jail  at  Liberty,  and  I  guess  that’s  about 
it.” 

Archie  looked  at  his  father.  “What 
happened  to  Nasby.?” 

“Oh  yes,  I  forgot.  The  ambulance  got 
there  just  before  Oscar  pulled  away,  and 
they  brought  him  over  here  to  the  hospital. 
He  was  shot  in  the  head  and  in  the  hip, 
but  when  the  first  bullet  hit  him  in  the 
head,  he  reached  up  and  picked  it  from 
behind  his  ear  the  way  you  pick  off  a 
tick.  It  just  scratched  his  head  and  some¬ 
how  stuck  in  the  skin  behind  his  ear.  If 
you’d  seen  the  gun  you  would  have  be¬ 
lieved  it,  because  it  was  just  powerful 
enough  to  arch  the  bullets  across  the  street. 
The  second  shot  hit  him  in  the  hip,  and  it 
landed  pretty  close  to  the  spine.  The  doc¬ 
tors  over  here  were  afraid  to  take  it  out, 
so  he’s  still  carrying  that  one  around  with 
him.  One  of  the  other  bullets  punctured  a 
watermelon,  another  made  a  hole  in  the 
sidewalk,  and  the  last  one  hit  either  Nas- 
by’s  little  boy  or  a  tree.  The  boy  says  it 
bit  him,  and  that’s  the  way  the  papers 
printed  it,  but  I’ve  seen  the  place  and  it 
looks  more  like  a  mosquito  bite  than  a 
bullet  hole.  There’s  a  place  in  the  tree 
beside  the  house  that  looks  more  like  a 
bullet  hole,  and  I  imagine  the  last  bullet 
hit  there  instead  of  the  boy.” 

“Then  I  guess  Hump  is  out  of  jail  now, 
if  nobody  was  hurt,”  Archie  said. 

“No,  he’s  still  in  there.  They  set  his 
bond  too  high  for  anyone  around  Kenton 
to  pay,  and  his  trial  won’t  come  up  for 
another  month  or  so.” 

“You  mean  he  just  has  to  sit  there  be¬ 
cause  nobody  will  pay  bis  bail.?  What 
about  Sugar.?” 

“No,”  Archie’s  father  shook  his  head 


and  touched  his  mustache  again  with  his 
fingers,  brown  on  white.  “She  says  she 
doesn’t  have  the  money  now.  Can’t  col¬ 
lect  rent  on  her  houses.  Besides,  she 
think  he’s  a  bad  risk.  Something  might 
happen  between  now  and  time  for  the 
trial.” 

Archie  looked  at  his  father,  who  was 
staring  downward.  He  thought  about 
asking  why  he  did  not  pay  the  bail,  but 
he  decided  against  it.  There  were  prob¬ 
ably  good  reasons.  “Do  you  think  he’ll  get 
any  time.?” 

“I  don’t  see  how  he  can  help  it.  Twenty 
years  ago,  they  might  have  fined  him  ten 
dollars  for  shooting  up  the  sidewalk,  but 
today  you  can’t  get  away  with  that  sort 
of  thing,  even  in  Kenton.” 

“Well,  the  people  don’t  really  think  he’s 
a  killer  do  they.?” 

His  father  laughed.  “No,  I  don’t  think 
so.  Most  of  them  think  that  neither  Hump 
nor  Nasby  was  really  worth  shooting. 
Only  the  Purvises — and  you  know  half  the 
people  in  Bone  County  are  Purvises — 
they’re  the  only  ones  who  want  to  make  a 
big  thing  of  it.  They  want  to  see  him 
locked  up  for  good.” 

“His  father  reached  in  his  pocket  for 
another  cigarette.  “It’s  hard  to  say, 
though,”  he  said,  holding  the  cigarette 
beside  his  mouth  with  the  two  fingers 
on  his  right  hand.  “If  he  gets  a  good 
lawyer,  he  might  not  get  too  much  time, 
but  otherwise  he  might  get  a  few  years 
in  the  pen.  And  frankly,”  he  said,  light¬ 
ing  the  cigarette,  then  blowing  out  the 
match,  “jail’s  probably  the  best  place  for 
him.  Right  now,”  he  added,  looking  at 
Archie.  “If  they  let  him  out,  there  will 
probably  be  more  trouble,  and  one  of  them 
might  get  hurt  pretty  bad.  Nasby ’s  al¬ 
ready  saying  he’ll  kill  Hump  if  he  ever 
sets  foot  in  Kenton  again.”  He  looked  at 
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the  cigarette  in  his  fingers,  then  he  looked 
at  Archie  again.  “Hump’s  the  best  worker 
I  ever  had,  but  I’d  rather  do  without  him 
for  a  few  months  than  see  him  put  away 
permanently,  one  way  or  the  other.  And 
I’m  afraid  that’s  what  would  happen  if 
Hump  came  back.” 

Archie  and  his  father  sat  in  silence  for 
some  time  after  that,  then  his  father  stood 
up.  “Well,  it’s  almost  one-thirty  and  our 
foursome  usually  tees  off  at  two  on 
Wednesday  afternoons,  so  I  guess  I’d  better 
go  on  down  to  the  club.  I  don’t  know 
what  I’d  if  I  couldn’t  get  out  and  walk 
around  a  little  on  Wednesday  afternoons. 
It’s  really  been  busy.”  He  placed  his 
cigarette  on  the  ash  tray  and  walked  out 
of  the  room.  Archie  heard  him  opening 
the  closet  door,  then  he  heard  his  muffled 
voice.  “Say,  why  don’t  you  come  along, 
too.^  I’m  sure  Jim  and  Ed  and  Doc  would 
be  glad  to  have  you  make  it  five.  They’ve 
all  been  asking  about  you.” 

Archie  shook  his  head,  though  his  father 
was  still  out  of  the  room.  “Thanks,  but 
I  think  I’ll  just  stay  home.  I  have  to  un¬ 
pack  and  everything,  and  I  think  I’d  just 
like  to  loaf  around  this  afternoon.  Maybe 
look  around  town  to  see  what’s  new.  But 
thanks  anyway.” 

“Well,  your  mother’s  coming  out  to  the 
club  for  supper  around  six.  If  you  want 
to,  come  on  out,  and  we’ll  eat  then.” 
Archie’s  father  had  come  back  into  the 
room  now,  and  he  was  carrying  his  golf 
shoes. 

“O.K.”  Archie  said.  “I'll  meet  you  out 
there  about  six.  Have  a  good  game.” 

“Well,”  his  father  said,  moving  toward 
the  door.  “You  know  I  consider  it  a  good 
game  if  I  break  a  hundred  now.  Can’t 
hit  ’em  as  far  as  I  used  to,  and  my  game’s 
been  off  for  a  few  weeks — had  a  hundred 
and  ten  last  time,  but  it’s  good  to  get  out 


and  walk  around.  Keeps  the  old  sap  run¬ 
ning,  you  know,  and  the  more  strokes  I 
take  the  more  exercise  I  get.”  He  was 
standing  by  the  door  now,  ready  to  leave. 
“Sure  you  wouldn’t  like  to  come  along.?” 

“No,  I  don’t  think  so,  not  today  at  least.” 

“Well,  I’ll  see  you  about  six  then.  Nice 
to  have  you  home  again.” 

“Nice  to  be  home,”  Archie  said.  Both 
of  them  nodded,  and  his  father  walked 
out  the  door. 

After  his  father  had  gone,  Archie 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  stared  at 
the  cigarette  still  burning  in  the  ashtray. 
He  closed  his  eyes  and  tried  to  think.  It 
still  seemed  impossible  for  Hump  to  be  in 
jail.  He  tried  to  picture  him,  but  could 
only  see  him  driving  nails  or  sawing 
boards.  Nasby,  yes,  he  could  picture  the 
close-set  eyes  peering  between  close-set 
steel  bars,  but  Hump.?  He  thought  about 
the  stars  and  the  fog  of  the  night  before, 
and  he  decided  to  drive  to  Liberty. 

It  was  good  to  drive  again  by  daylight 
through  the  wide  streets  of  a  town  he 
knew  well.  He  drove  slowly  past  the 
houses  of  old  friends,  trying  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  familiar  face  or  figure  at  a 
window.  When  he  came  to  the  filling  sta¬ 
tion  just  before  the  river  bridge,  he  saw 
one  of  the  men  who  used  to  work  there 
and  waved.  The  river  was  blue  and  wide 
and  restful  to  the  eyes,  and  far  down¬ 
stream  he  could  see  a  tug  and  two  barges. 
He  passed  under  the  Welcome  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  sign  and  smiled  to  himself  at  the 
picture  of  the  smiling  colonel.  In  all  his 
work  in  the  state,  he  had  never  seen  a 
man  with  a  little  white  goatee  and  a  wide 
brimmed  hat,  but  his  picture  was  on  every 
welcome  sign  in  the  state.  The  first  thing 
he  saw  when  he  came  off  the  bridge  into 
Kenton  was  Miss  Perkins’  fish  stand  and 
her  neatly  lettered  FI.?H  sign  with  the 
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backward  S.  He  drove  past  Nasby  Purvis’ 
watermelon  stand  and  looked  at  the  yellow 
light  which  he  agreed  couldn’t  have  made 
much  of  a  glare.  When  he  came  to  Edgar 
Purvis’  station,  he  pulled  in  to  get  gas. 
Edgar  himself  came  out  to  wait  on  him, 
and  while  Edgar  was  filling  the  tank, 
Archie  went  inside.  Josie,  Edgar’s  wife, 
was  standing  behind  the  cash  register, 
and  Otis  and  Nasby  were  sitting  over 
against  the  wall:  Otis  in  a  wooden  chair, 
Nasby  on  the  floor,  leaning  back  against 
an  old  tire.  Before  Archie  could  even  say 
hello,  Otis  was  up  on  his  feet  and  pump¬ 
ing  his  hand. 

“Hello  there,  Archie,  I  heard  you  was 
comin  home  for  a  visit  and  I  was  hopin 
I’d  get  a  chance  to  see  you.  How  are  you  ? 
You’re  looking  good.” 

“I’m  fine,  Otis.  How  are  you?  Josie, 
Nasby.”  He  nodded  to  each  in  turn.  Josie 
smiled  and  said  hello  to  him,  and  Nasby 
grunted. 

Otis  pulled  the  chair  out  to  the  middle 
of  the  room  and  made  Archie  sit  down. 
Then  he  smiled  at  him  and  started  talk¬ 
ing.  He  asked  Archie  about  school,  about 
his  opinion  on  the  cool  weather  today, 
and  about  his  drive  home.  To  each  an¬ 
swer,  Otis  smiled  and  nodded,  then  asked 
the  others  in  the  room,  “Now  ain’t  that 
somethin?  Ain’t  that  somethin?”  They 
talked  in  that  way  for  some  time,  then 
Archie  saw  his  chance  and  spoke. 

“I  understand  you  had  some  excite¬ 
ment  around  here  a  month  or  so  ago.” 

“That’s  right,”  Otis  said.  “Hump  fig¬ 
ured  there  wasn’t  going  to  be  no  fireworks 
for  the  Fourth,  so  he  worked  some  up  him¬ 
self.”  Everyone  chuckled  at  this  except 
Nasby.  He  was  leaning  back,  his  head 
resting  against  the  tire,  picking  at  his 
fingernails  with  a  long  knife.  “I  always 
knew  Hump  was  bound  to  do  somethin 


like  that,”  Otis  said.  “I  used  to  tell  you 
so,  didn’t  I,  Archie!  I  knew  he’d  show 
his  colors  sooner  or  later.” 

“That’s  right,”  Nasby  said,  slowly  pick¬ 
ing  his  nose  with  the  hand  that  did  not 
hold  the  knife,  then  looking  at  his  fingers 
as  he  pressed  them  together  and  pulled 
them  apart.  “And  If  that  sumbitch  dares 
to  show  his  face  in  this  town  again,  he 
can  expect  a  knife  waitin  for  him.”  He 
looked  at  Archie,  holding  the  knife  in  one 
hand  and  wiping  the  fingers  of  his  free 
hand  on  his  sleeve.  “He’s  one  of  them 
mountaineers,  and  the  best  place  for  them 
is  right  where  he  is — jail.”  Tobacco 
juice  was  trickling  down  his  chin,  and  he 
paused  to  wipe  his  shirtsleeve  across  his 
mouth,  still  holding  the  knife  in  the  other 
hand.  “Things  is  different  now  than  what 
they  used  to  be.  Why  when  my  daddy 
was  a  boy,  they  took  care  of  them  kind  of 
people  in  the  right  way.  Whenever  any 
niggers  or  mountaineers  moved  in,  the 
nightriders  seen  to  it  they  didn’t  stay 
long.  They’d  ride  up  to  the  house  at 
midnight  with  burnin  crosses  and  leave 
a  bundle  of  switches  at  the  door.  And  you 
can  bet  the  next  day’s  sun  didn’t  set  be¬ 
fore  them  sumbitches  was  out  of  the  coun¬ 
ty.  Now  that’s  the  way  to  treat  them 
what  ain’t  fit  to  live  with  decent  folks, 
and  that’s  the  way  I  aim  to  treat  that  sum- 
bitchin  Smart  if  he  ever  shows  up  in  these 
parts  again.”  That  was  all  Nasby  had 
to  say,  and  it  was  the  most  Archie  had 
ever  heard  him  say  except  when  he  talked 
about  the  westerns  he  watched  on  tele¬ 
vision.  Archie  watched  as  Nasby  put  his 
knife  away  and  began  picking  at  his  nose 
again  in  silence. 

“Is  that  the  way  you  feel  too,  Otis?”  he 
asked. 

“I  think  he  ought  to  be  locked  up. 
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People  like  Hump  ain’t  the  kind  I  want 
my  kids  to  grow  up  around.  He’s  no 
good,  Archie,  and  those  like  him  is  best 
locked  away.” 

Archie  looked  at  Josie  and  Edgar,  and 
they  lowered  their  eyes.  He  didn’t  ask 
how  they  felt  about  it.  “I  need  some 
chewing  tobacco,  Josie,”  he  said,  rising 
and  going  to  the  counter.  “Do  you  have 
any  loose  cut.?”  She  smiled,  glad  to  get 
off  the  subject  of  the  shooting,  and  handed 
Archie  a  box.  It  was  the  right  kind  so  he 
asked  for  two  more.  When  he  handed 
him  these,  he  paid  for  the  gas  and  tobac¬ 
co,  then  said  goodbye  and  left.  Otis  shouted 
for  him  to  stop  by  and  see  him  again 
and  then  he  started  chattering  about 
something  to  Edgar  and  Josie. 

Archie  had  always  enjoyed  the  drive 
from  Kenton  to  Liberty  in  the  daytime. 
Most  of  the  country  was  flat,  but  he  could 
always  see  the  river  hills  in  the  distance. 
In  the  summer,  when  the  grasses  and  the 
crops  were  green  against  the  loose  black 
dirt,  he  used  to  stop  the  truck  beside  the 
road,  get  out  and  walk  over  to  a  fence  to 
chat  with  farmers.  On  this  day,  there 
were  no  farmers  in  the  fields,  but  on  both 
sides  of  the  road  stood  rows  of  corn  ten 
and  twelve  feet  high.  He  passed  the  same 
fields  of  tobacco  he  had  passed  in  the  dark 
the  night  before,  and  now  he  could  see  the 
plants  growing  squat,  but  broad  leaved  and 
green,  with  smaller  fingers  of  yellow  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  under  the  bottom  leaves. 
It  had  been  a  good  year  for  crops,  his 
father  had  said.  If  this  year  was  like  the 
good  years  of  the  past,  there  had  been 
early  rains,  followed  by  heat,  and  then 
there  would  be  the  late  rains,  followed  by 
more  heat.  He  thought  about  the  old  say¬ 
ing  that  if  corn  reached  knee  high  by  the 
Fourth  of  July,  it  meant  a  bumper  crop. 


Even  before  he  left  home,  however,  the 
corn  had  often  been  shoulder  high  by  the 
Fourth,  and  this  year  it  had  probably  stood 
head  high.  “Things  is  different  now,”  he 
murmured  half  aloud,  remembering  Nas- 
by’s  phrase.  “Things  is  shorely  different.” 

In  Liberty,  he  drove  down  the  main 
street,  past  the  rows  of  dirty  little  houses 
with  the  junked  washing  machines,  sun¬ 
flowers,  and  automobile  parts  in  the  front 
yards,  past  these  houses  straight  to  the 
courthouse.  The  jail  was  directly  behind 
the  courthouse,  and  the  loafers  were  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  wall  around  the  courtyard.  The 
jailer  was  sitting  with  them  and  when 
he  saw  Archie,  he  walked  over  to  him. 

“Something  I  can  do  for  you,  son.?”  he 
asked  in  a  friendly  voice,  not  the  voice 
Archie  had  expected  from  a  jailer. 

“I’d  like  to  see  Hump  if  it’s  O.K.  I 
brought  him  some  chewing  tobacco.” 

The  man  nodded  and  led  the  way  to 
the  door  of  the  jail.  It  was  a  small  build¬ 
ing  of  whitewashed  stone,  and  from  the 
outside  it  seemed  to  have  only  one  room. 
The  jailer  unlocked  the  door  and  stood 
back  while  Archie  walked  in.  He  made 
no  move  to  search  him,  but  asked:  “How 
long  do  you  want  to  stay.?” 

“Only  a  few  minutes,  I  guess.  I  just 
want  to  say  hello.” 

“O.K.”  he  said.  “I  have  to  go  across 
the  street  to  the  drugstore  for  a  while, 
and  I’ll  let  you  out  when  I  come  back. 
Smart’s  probably  in  the  back  there;  that’s 
where  he  stays  most  of  the  time.”  He 
pointed  to  a  closet-sized  second  room  in 
the  back  of  the  building,  and  then  he  left, 
locking  the  door  behind  him.  Archie 
walked  back  through  the  dark,  humid, 
earth-floored  main  room  to  the  tiny  second 
room.  Hump  was  sitting  with  his  back  to 
the  door,  and  by  the  light  of  an  uncovered 
bulb  hanging  from  the  ceiling,  he  was 
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reading  what  appeared  to  be  a  Bible.  At 
the  sound  of  Archie’s  footsteps,  he  slowly 
turned  his  head  around. 

“Well  .  .  he  said,  squinting  as  he  rose 
stiffly  from  his  chair.  “Well  damn!  Archie, 
how  are  you?” 

“Hello,  Hump,”  Archie  said,  walking 
forward  and  grasping  the  yellow  hand 
offered  him.  He  stood  there  for  some 
moments,  looking  into  Hump’s  face,  try¬ 
ing  to  see  something  of  the  strength  he 
remembered.  But  in  the  light  from  the 
naked  bulb.  Hump’s  face  looked  pale  and 
soft,  like  wax  on  a  melting  candle,  and 
the  corners  of  his  eyes  were  red  and  lined 
“Have  they  been  treating  you  all  right?” 
Archie  asked,  modoning  for  him  to  sit 
down  again. 

“I  can’t  complain  about  the  treatment, 
Archie,”  he  said,  “but  jail’s  jail,  and  a 
month  here  is  longer  than  a  month  any 
place  else.”  He  started  to  sit  down,  but 
changed  his  mind.  “Here,  let’s  go  into 
the  other  room,  my  parlor  I  call  it. 
There’s  not  much  light  there,  but  at 
least  a  man  can  turn  around.” 

They  went  into  the  other  room,  and 
Archie  noticed  how  Hump  was  walking. 
“Do  you  get  much  exercise  here?”  he 
asked. 

“fust  a  little  walking,  mostly  back  and 
forth  between  the  two  rooms.  The  privy 
and  the  light’s  back  there,  and  my  bed’s 
in  here.” 

“I  saw  a  little  yard  outside  with  an 
iron  fence  around  it.  I  bet  they’d  let  you 
walk  out  there  if  you  asked  them.” 

Hump  shook  his  head.  “Wouldn’t  want 
to  put  them  to  that  much  trouble.  Besides, 
they’s  always  a  bunch  of  loafers  out  there 
and  I  wouldn’t  want  to  walk  with  them 
around.” 

Archie  nodded:  “I  don’t  blame  you,  I 


guess,  but  the  exercise  and  the  fresh  air 
would  be  good.” 

“Well,  I’m  getting  along  all  right,  but 
I’ll  keep  it  in  mind.”  They  both  sat  down. 
Hump  on  his  dirty,  unmade  bed,  and 
Archie  on  a  small  milking  stool.  “I 
haven’t  seen  you  for  a  long  time — you 
been  off  to  college?”  Archie  said  yes,  and 
Hump  went  on:  “Well,  I  guess  that’s  a 
good  thing,  education.  I  never  had  much 
myself.  I  never  let  on  to  nobody,  but  I 
can’t  even  read.” 

Archie  frowned.  “I  thought  I  saw  you 
reading  a  Bible  when  I  came  in.” 

“No,  I  wasn’t  really  reading  it,  just 
looking  at  the  words.  The  Church  of 
God  preacher  come  by  to  see  me  the  other 
day  and  left  that  for  me  to  read.  I  told 
him  I’d  look  into  it,  and  I’ve  tried  to  do 
just  that.  I’ve  looked  at  the  words  for  a 
little  while  every  day,  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  some  of  them  is  pretty  good  sized 
words.” 

Archie  laughed  with  Hump.  “I  guess 
so.  Why  I  had  no  idea  you  couldn’t 
read.  I’d  have  taught  you  if  I’d  known.” 

“Well,  it’s  the  truth.  I  couldn’t  even 
read  my  own  headline.  Sugar  come  by  to 
see  me  one  day  and  brought  me  all  these 
papers  with  pictures  of  me  and  Nasby 
and  the  watermelon  stand,  but  I’m  sorry  to 
say  I’ve  already  used  the  big  ones,  for 
there  wasn’t  no  wiping  paper  here  at 
first.  I  still  have  a  little  on  left,  though, 
and  I’d  be  grateful  if  you’d  read  it  to 

5> 

me. 

“I’ll  be  glad  to,”  he  said.  Hump  took 
his  billfold  and  handed  him  a  small, 
crumpled  news  clipping.  “Special  to  the 
Louisville  Courier  Journal,”  he  read.  “Hey, 
Hump,  you  made  the  Louisville  papers.” 
Hump  smiled  a  bit  and  watched  Archie  as 
he  continued.  “Shooting  at  Kenton — that’s 
the  headline.  ‘A  Kenton  man,  Theodore 
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Roosevelt  Smart,  is  being  held  in  Bone 
County  jail  at  Liberty  after  yesterday’s 
shooting  of  Nasby  Purvis,  also  of  Kenton. 
Purvis,  shot  in  the  head  and  hip,  is  re¬ 
ported  resting  in  good  condition  at  Berne 
Hospital,  Berne,  Indiana.  The  shooting 
allegedly  took  place  during  a  dispute  over 
a  light  that  burns  at  a  watermelon  stand 
operated  by  Purvis.’  ”  Archie  looked  at 
Hump  when  he  had  finished  reading;  he 
was  sitting  with  his  eyes  closed,  a  slight 
smile  on  his  lips. 

“I  didn’t  know  your  name  was  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt,  Hump.” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “that’s  my  real  name. 
My  mother  was  married  to  a  coal  miner 
who  died  after  my  oldest  brother.  Buck, 
was  born.  That  didn’t  stop  her  from  hav¬ 
ing  younguns,  though,  and  when  I  come 
along,  she  didn’t  know  who  to  name  me 
for,  so  she  decided  to  name  me  for  the 
President.  That  sure  was  a  name  to  try 
to  live  up  to,  but  I  never  did  try  too  hard, 
I  guess,  and  I  haven’t  used  my  real  name 
too  much  since  I  was  fifteen  years  old — 
well,  you  know,  except  when  I  had  to.” 

“People  have  always  called  you  Hump?” 

He  chuckled.  “When  they  wasn’t 
cussin’  me.  No,  I  started  getting  hump¬ 
backed  when  I  was  about  twenty.  About 
your  age  I  guess.  You  know,  they  say  a 
boy  oughta  work  hard  when  he’s  young 
— makes  a  man  outa  him,  but  I  don’t 
know.  I  worked  like  hell  when  I  was  a 
kid — had  to  to  eat — and  I’m  not  saying 
it  ever  hurt  me,  but  it  didn’t  seem  to  make 
much  of  a  man  out  of  me  either.”  He 
looked  down  at  his  feet  and  seemed  to 
have  nothing  more  to  say,  so  Archie 
brought  out  the  tobacco. 

“Here,  look  what  I  brought  you — your 
favorite  brand.” 

Hump  took  the  three  packages  and 
grinned.  “Well,  thank  you,  Archie.  Thank 


you.”  He  cut  open  one  package,  and  put 
the  other  two  under  his  pillow.  “Here,” 
he  said,  “help  yourself.”  Archie  took  a 
pinch  of  the  cut  leaf  and  put  it  under  his 
tongue.  Hump  took  a  whole  handfull  and 
filled  his  mouth  until  one  cheek  was 
puffed  out  round  and  smooth,  then  he 
put  the  rest  back  in  the  box  and  placed 
the  box  under  his  pillow.  They  both  sat 
and  chewed  for  a  minute  without  saying 
anything,  then  Hump  squinted  at  Archie 
and  asked:  “Tell  me,  Archie,  what  are 
they  saying  about  me  down  in  town?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Hump,”  he  said,  spitting 
some  of  the  thick  brown  juice  on  the  floor. 
“I’ve  only  been  back  since  yesterday — this 
morning  really — and  I  haven’t  talked  to 
many  people.  I  saw  Nasby  and  Otis  at  the 
filling  station  on  my  way  here,  and  they 
said  you  better  not  come  back.” 

“Otis  said  that  too?” 

“Yes,  he  did.  He  didn’t  make  any 
threats  the  way  Nasby  did,  but  he  said  he 
didn’t  think  you  should  come  back.” 

“I  didn’t  expect  him  to  say  that,  Archie, 
but  I  guess  it  don’t  matter  much  anyway. 
I’m  not  going  back  to  Kenton.” 

“Well,  you  know  the  way  Nasby  talks. 
He’ll  get  over  it.” 

“It  ain’t  Nasby  I’m  afraid  of.  It’s  me. 
I’m  afraid  I’ll  kill  him  if  I  go  back.” 

Archie  looked  at  Hump  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  said:  “You’d  be  just  as  dead 
as  Nasby  if  you  did  that.  Hump,  and  I 
don’t  mean  dead  and  buried,  I  mean  dead 
inside.” 

“I  know  what  you  mean,  Archie,  and 
I’m  already  dead  like  that.  I  have  been 
for  a  long  time.  And  I’m  not  saying  it 
because  I  want  you  to  feel  sorry  for  me — 
you  know  that — it’s  just  the  plain  truth.” 
Hump  brought  a  coffee  can  from  beneath 
his  bed,  lifted  it  close  to  his  mouth  to  spit, 
then  put  the  can  back  under  his  bed.  He 
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looked  down  at  the  floor,  and  Archie 
thought  he  was  through  talking,  but 
then  he  continued:  “A  month  is  a  long 
time  to  be  by  yourself.  You  ever  been 
alone  for  a  month?  I  didn’t  think  so.  At 
first  you  walk  around  a  little,  you’re  rest¬ 
less  as  hell,  want  to  do  anything  to  keep 
busy.  But  it  don’t  work,  no  matter  how 
hard  you  try.  Sooner  or  later  you  got  to 
start  thinking — about  things  and  about 
yourself.  Well,  I  been  thinking  like  that 
some  time  now,  and  you  know  what  I 
did  this  morning?  I  woke  up  and  the 
first  thing  I  did  was  I  said  out  loud: 
‘Hump,  you’re  a  dead  man.’  I  didn’t  have 
to  think  about  it  or  nothing — it  just 
popped  into  my  head  and  there  I  was 
saying  it  out  loud  with  nobody  listening 
but  myself:  “Hump,  you’re  a  dead  man.’ 

“That’s  just  natural,  I  guess.  Hump. 
Like  you  say,  you’ve  been  here  by  your¬ 
self  for  too  long.  You’ll  be  all  right  again 
when  you  get  out.  I  don’t  think  it  means 
a  thing.” 

“I  said  it,  Archie,  and  it’s  true.  I  know 
what  I’m  talking  about,  and  I  know  things 
won’t  be  all  right  when  I  get  out  again. 
It’s  just  like  with  that  sumbitch  I  killed 
back  in  Bell  County.” 

“You  killed  a  man?” 

“That’s  right.  Didn’t  you  know  that? 
Well,  you  do  now.  I  did  it  and  that’s  why 
I  come  here.  He  was  a  no  good  son  of  a 
bitch,  and  at  the  time  I  thought  I  done 
right  by  it.  The  people  there  thought  so 
too;  they  said,  ‘Hump,  you  done  the  right 
thing  by  killing  that  man  and  we’ll  help 
you  get  away.’  Well  right  now  I  feel  the 
same  way  about  Nasby  Purvis  I  felt  about 
that  sumbitch  back  in  Bell.  I  know  I’m 
going  to  kill  him  if  I  get  out  of  here,  but 
this  time  I  know  it  ain’t  right.  Times  is 
changed,  Archie,  and  what  I  thought  was 
right  then  ain’t  right  anymore.” 


Archie  was  still  looking  at  him,  stunned. 
“But  if  it’s  not  right,  and  you  know  it’s 
not  right,  why  are  you  going  to  kill  him?” 
Archie  stared  at  him,  amazed  that  Hump 
could  speak  so  calmly. 

“Like  I  say,  Archie,  it’s  inside  of  me. 
I’m  going  to  do  it  and  that’s  all.  So  any 
way  you  look  at  it.  I’m  dead.  Right  now.” 

“You’re  talking  nonsense.  Hump.  You 
can  still  stand  up.  Try  it,  you  know  you 
can  do  it.” 

“That’s  right,  Archie,  and  come  October 
dead  cornstalks  can  still  stand  up  in  the 
field,  too.” 

After  that,  neither  of  them  said  any¬ 
thing  for  a  long  while.  Hump  had  been 
talking  slowly  and  calmly,  but  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  it  had  made  him  tired;  and 
Archie  could  not  think  of  anything  else 
he  had  wanted  to  talk  about.  Hump 
worked  his  jaws  slowly,  and  occasionally 
lifted  the  can  to  his  mouth  to  spit.  Archie 
got  up  to  see  if  the  jailer  was  any  place 
around.  He  didn’t  see  him,  so  he  spit  out 
between  the  bars,  and  sat  down.  Then  he 
got  up  to  look  out  the  door  again.  He 
could  hear  Hump’s  nervous  shuffling  be¬ 
hind  him,  but  he  stood  there  until  he  saw 
the  jailer  walking  toward  them. 

“Well,  Hump,  he  said,  “here  comes  the 
jailer,  and  I  guess  I’d  better  be  going 
now.”  Hump  rose,  again  stiffly,  to  his 
feet,  and  the  two  shook  hands.  “I  think 
you’re  wrong  about  what  you  say,  but 
anyway  it  was  good  to  see  you  again.” 

“Well,  Archie,  it  was  mighty  good  of 
you  to  come  back  and  see  me,  mighty 
good.”  He  paused,  and  then  smiled  in 
the  way  Archie  remembered:  “I’d  invite 
you  to  stay  for  supper,  but  we’re  a  mite 
short  of  help  today.” 

Archie  nodded  and  walked  out  the  door 
which  the  jailer  was  holding  open  for 
him. 
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“Say  hello  to  your  dad  for  me,”  Hump 
said,  and  grinned.  “And  thanks  again  for 
the  tobacco.” 

He  nodded  again  and  turned  to  walk 
away  before  the  jailer  closed  the  door. 

He  was  not  able  to  think  as  he  drove 
away  from  the  jail.  He  kept  his  eyes  on 
the  road  and  he  felt  his  hands  turning  with 
the  wheel,  but  he  was  not  able  to  break 
the  vague,  heavy  feeling  that  had  come 
over  him  as  he  walked  away  from  the 
jail.  He  drove  until  he  came  to  the  place 
he  had  rested  the  night  before,  and  there 
he  pulled  off  the  highway,  onto  the  lane, 
and  stopped.  There,  sitting  in  the  car  be¬ 
side  the  road,  he  was  still  aware  of  the 
heavy  feeling,  but  it  was  not  as  bad  as  it 
had  been  a  few  miles,  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore.  He  stepped  out  of  the  car,  and  the 
coolness  of  the  air  seemed  new  and  strange, 
though  it  had  been  cool  all  that  day.  He 
walked  back  to  the  edge  of  the  roadway 
and  looked  out  and  across  it.  Before  him 
stretched  a  rising  crescent  of  color,  a 
cradled  half-spectrum:  first  the  yellow- 
hrown  earth;  then  the  yellow  at  the  base  of 
the  ripening  tobacco  plants,  which  dark¬ 
ened  into  the  soft  green  of  the  leaves.  Be¬ 
yond  the  tobacco  lay  grasses,  and  then 
small  oaks,  shading  into  the  blue-green 
hills,  the  hills  shading  into  the  sky.  He 
looked  at  these  colors,  each  melting  into 
the  next;  they  seemed  to  him  locked  in 
a  pattern  of  silence,  peace,  and  perma¬ 
nence.  He  looked,  and  then  he  thought  of 
the  jail  and  Hump,  and  he  turned  away. 
To  the  right  of  the  roadway  stood  corn: 
straight,  ordered  in  rows  past  the  range 
of  the  eye;  green,  the  leaves  streaming 
free  down  the  constant  breeze;  tall,  reach¬ 
ing  twice  higher  than  the  head  of  a  man. 
He  watched  as  tassels  and  leaves,  yellow 
and  green,  moved  back  and  forth  freely 
as  a  breeze  came  over  slowly  from  the  left. 


pushing  out  across  the  field  as  far  as  he 
could  see.  He  was  drawn  into  the  wonder¬ 
ful  sense  of  movement,  the  weaving  back 
and  forth,  the  freedom  with  which  each 
tassel,  each  leaf  moved.  Then  the  breeze 
reached  him  and  it  was  cold.  “That’s 
right,  Archie,”  the  words  were  in  his  ears, 
“and  come  October  .  .  .”  He  closed  his 
eyes  until  they  hurt,  and  the  words  were 
no  longer  in  his  ears.  Then  he  opened  his 
eyes  and  looked  at  the  ground.  He  would 
not  think  of  Hump  anymore.  He  needed 
something  to  occupy  his  attention,  and 
he  decided  to  smoke  a  cigarette.  Yes,  he 
would  smoke  a  cigarette.  He  had  not  had 
one  all  day  and  it  would  probably  relax 
him,  let  him  think  clearly.  He  reached 
into  his  shirt  pocket  and  brought  out  a 
pack.  He  struck  the  match  slowly,  de¬ 
liberately,  and  held  it  close  to  his  mouth. 
He  saw  that  his  hands  were  shaking.  His 
hands  were  shaking  and  two  of  the  fingers 
on  his  right  hand  were  beginning  to  turn 
brown,  maple.  He  coughed  and  threw 
the  cigarette  to  the  ground,  then  he 
crushed  it  with  his  shoe.  He  stared  at  his 
feet.  It  was  nothing  to  be  frightened 
about.  His  father’s  hands  were  brown, 
too.  He  thought  of  his  father,  the  brown 
fingers  touching  against  the  white  mus¬ 
tache,  the  lined  face.  Then  he  stared  at  his 
fingers  again.  It  was  still  nothing  to  be 
frightened  about.  He  closed  his  eyes 
again,  pressed  them  together  until  they 
hurt,  and  it  was  good  because  he  could 
not  think  about  anything  except  the  hurt¬ 
ing  of  his  eyes.  When  he  opened  them, 
he  began  to  count,  slowly,  aloud:  “One, 
two,  three.  .  .  .”  When  he  came  to  twen¬ 
ty,  he  stopped.  Twenty.  It  was  his  own 
age,  and  he  did  not  want  to  go  any  fur¬ 
ther.  Then  the  words  were  in  his  ears 
again:  “Come  October.”  He  closed  his 
eyes  again,  and  this  time  when  he  opened 
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them  he  stared  at  his  hands.  He  was 
twenty,  twenty  years  old,  and  his  hands 
were  already  beginning  to  turn  color,  just 
like  his  father’s,  and  his  father  was  old 
now,  dying,  and  Hump  was  already  dead, 
dead  inside.  It  all  came  back  to  Hump; 
and  Hump  was  at  the  very  center  of  it  all. 
It  didn’t  make  sense. 

He  stood  there  for  a  long  time,  looking 
at  his  hands.  He  opened  them  and  closed 
them  and  he  traced  their  lines  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.  He  stood  there  until  his 
hands  were  no  longer  shaking,  then  he 
closed  his  eyes  and  opened  them  and  he 
felt  that  things  were  better  now.  The 
breeze  was  against  his  face  and  it  was 
cold  and  clean.  He  looked  across  the  road 


and  this  time  he  did  not  turn  away.  He 
could  see  it  now,  and  it  was  all  true.  It 
ended  the  same  either  way  you  went,  but 
in  Hump’s  way  it  had  been  there  all  the 
time,  and  that  made  it  even  worse.  He 
turned  and  started  walking  toward  the 
car,  but  when  he  reached  the  door,  he 
smiled  at  the  things  still  scattered  on  the 
seat  and  on  the  floor.  It  was  a  mess.  He 
climbed  into  the  car  and  turned  on  the 
ignition,  then  he  looked  into  his  rear  view 
mirror  before  he  pulled  out  onto  the  high¬ 
way  and  began  to  accelerate.  When  he 
had  driven  less  than  a  mile,  he  looked  at 
his  watch  and  saw  that  he  would  have  to 
hurry  if  he  wanted  to  meet  his  parents 
at  the  club  by  six. 


Fred  Chappell 


THREE  POEM  S 


THE  LAND  OF  COCKAYNE 

“Sir,”  said  Dr.  Johnson,  “we  must  look 

Not  at  stones  and  landscapes  which  teach  us  nothing; 

But  must  examine  these  men  we  come  to 

To  ascertain  how  they  differ  from  those 

Whom  we  have  left  behind.”  I  read  it  in 

The  page.  Outside,  the  starlings  fling  percussive 

Sounds  toward  my  sill. 

Hourly  I  expect  a  letter 
To  thump  my  mailbox  saying  I  am  rich. 

Or  that  my  brother  died,  or  that  an  earthquake 
Swallowed  the  house  I  was  born  in.  Chic\,  chin\. 
The  starlings  say;  a  warm  wind  shoulders  the  trees. 

Across  the  room  milady  sitting  writes 
A  poem  of  irrefutable  beauty.  From  here,  propped  on 
My  left  elbow,  I  see  it  flame.  The  child 
Rattles  on  the  floor  her  silver  bangles. 

It’s  five  o’clock,  the  taste  of  brass  and  wool. 

“How  are  you.?”  she  writes,  and  I  fold  the  letter 

And  put  it  in  my  pocket,  cursing.  Silly 

Old  bitch,  I  say  .  .  .  to  thin\  that  I’m  still  here. 

She  should  have  realized  that  I’d  move  on, 

To  yellow  Spain,  to  Africa,  to  Mars, 

Leaving  her  to  cry  it  out  for  herself. 

What  does  she  think  I  am.?  I  set  the  kettle 
Off,  pour  a  rich  tea.  The  starlings  clank. 

But  later  I  think  the  better  of  it. 

The  warm  wind  rises,  leaves  turn  their  grey  bellies 
Up,  flash  and  flounder  unprogressively  swimming, 
Umbilically  anchored  to  the  limb; 

The  wind  drops,  they  hang  slack.  Excusably 
I  think  on  parentage,  how  it  usurps. 

“Who’s  there.?”  my  daughter  asks.  “It’s  me,”  I  say. 
The  game  of  her  head  appears  at  the  door. 

Disappears.  “Who’s  there.?”  “The  King  of  England.” 
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“The  weather  here  .  .  .  Grandmother  ...”  I  stuff  it  back. 
Your  mind  is  like  an  unwashed  dish,  I  think, 

Christ!  Three  generations  of  a  house 
Alive,  still  holding  on  each  other,  writing 
Letters  about  the  weather.  The  leaves  kick. 

I  think.  Just  die  and  leave  me  the  money. 

No 


Dice. 

Here’s  wifey  waving  her  newest  poem. 
“Sweet—” 

“Daddy,  daddy,  daddy,  daddy! 

A  man  is  at  the  front  door  with  a  tail!” 
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LIFE.  EVEN 


The  heavy  nineteenth  century 
Numbles  on  his  bearded  cigar, 

Utters  a  belch  huge  as  the  sea, 

Divesting  his  gut  of  a  burly  beer. 

He  loads  the  room,  displacing  air 
Enough  that  I  am  buoyed  up 
And  bob  about  the  ceiling  where 
Unshaven  flies  bumble  and  zip. 

A  stifling  Yahoo  he  is,  I  think. 

He  crowds  upon  this  lazy  space 
Like  an  angry  cancerous  spot  of  ink 
Or  a  getting-bigger  Charley  Horse. 

All  bread  and  boots  and  beef  he  is, 

I  think:  stuffy  as  an  unaired 
Roachy  closet,  and  stupid  as 
A  titanium  billiard. 

And  fly  he  cannot,  not  at  all — 

(The  ceiling  thrums  along  my  spine) — 
His  fat  importance  prevents  my  fall — 
(How  fine  the  air  up  here.  How  fine!) 
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MY  SON,  AGED  TWO  YEARS 


Three  words  he’s  jammed  together  now 
With  sounds  useless  to  me.  Pretense 
Has  lighted  on  his  candid  brow; 

His  gibberish  troubles  into  sense. 

Some  toys  he  talks  to.  The  stubborn  stare 
They  give  him  back  may  anger  him 
Or  paint  an  injury  in  his  air. 

Too  bad,  when  things  don’t  stay  the  same, 

And  worse  still  when  they  do.  Benignly 
He  may  ponder  his  stuffed  kangaroos, 

Or  mother  his  soiled  monkey  blindly, 

Or  raging  tear  off  his  doll’s  shoes: 

Because  they  will  not  speak.  He  is 
A  stranger  in  the  land  he  made 
Out  of  his  own  fierce  mind;  he  tries 
To  rule  it,  but  it  finds  him  mad. 

In  time  he’ll  give  his  toys  a  tongue. 

He’ll  set  them  fighting  in  his  head; 

Wild  histories  will  fire  among 
These  figures  lying  soft  and  dead. 

But  now  this  dumbness  cannot  break. 

Nor  can  he  find  a  philosophy 
To  crack  their  hush  and  make  it  speak. 
Speak,  speak,  and  set  his  loving  free. 


Kaye  Vale 


JENNY 


In  the  long  days  since  Jenny  had  come 
back  home  with  her  baby  and  no  husband, 
the  old  house  had  seemed  to  fold  her 
snugly  in  its  familiar,  sagging  arms.  But 
all  this  afternoon  the  stuffy  kitchen  had 
stifled  and  cramped  her.  Light  seemed 
to  vibrate  around  the  yellow  walls.  She 
moved  back  from  the  heat  of  the  stove, 
turning  to  stand  by  the  cool  window.  Her 
hand  darted  out  restlessly  and  she  cleared 
a  jagged  spot  in  the  steamy  glass.  Out¬ 
side,  the  bare  trees  were  flipping  from 
side  to  side,  sucking  the  dead  leaves  up 
and  throwing  them  back  onto  the  dusty 
yard.  Suddenly  she  wanted  to  run  wild 
out  the  back  door,  to  feel  the  wind  tearing 
at  her,  to  see  if  she  could  even  stand  up  in 
it,  or  if  it  would  suck  her  up  in  its  fury 
and  throw  her  down  to  the  ground  too. 
The  fury  inside  her  settled  back  as  she 
saw  the  pick-up  truck  come  bouncing  and 
rattling  into  the  back  yard.  That  was 
Earl  driving,  to  make  it  veer  around  so 
sharply,  just  missing  the  back  steps.  He 
and  her  father  got  out,  and  the  dogs, 
whirled  into  a  frenzy  by  the  rising  wind, 
harked  at  them  as  if  they  were  strangers. 

They  always  wanted  supper  as  soon 
as  they  came  in.  She  began  to  set  plates 
and  glasses  on  the  hard,  bright  table  top. 
That  table  had  been  her  mother’s  Christ¬ 
mas  present  the  year  she  died.  Earl  had 
kept  it  on  the  front  porch  in  a  big  box 
until  they  dragged  it  in  on  Christmas 
morning.  That  was  when  Earl  was  dating 
Betty  Weaver.  He  had  brought  her  to  the 


house  that  Christmas  afternoon  and  they 
had  sat  on  the  sofa  necking  until  Mother 
made  them  come  in  the  kitchen  and  sit 
around  her  new  table  with  the  rest  of  the 
family.  Now  that  there  were  just  four 
of  them  and  the  baby  they  had  taken  one 
section  out  of  the  table.  Jenny  ran  her 
fingernail  down  the  crack  where  the  pieces 
didn’t  quite  fit  together. 

The  men  came  into  the  kitchen  as  if 
shoved  from  behind  by  a  rough  hand. 
The  door  slammed  back  against  the  wall, 
making  the  dishes  clatter  on  the  table. 

“Whooee!  That’s  some  wind!”  Earl 
rubbed  his  hands  together  briskly. 

“Unh.”  Their  father  hung  his  jacket 
on  the  peg  behind  the  door  and  then 
stalked  on  by. 

She  waited  until  he  was  out  of  the  room. 
“What’s  the  matter  with  him?” 

“He  thinks  it’ll  snow  by  night.  We 
gotta  get  those  heaters  fixed  for  the  chick¬ 
ens.” 

Suddenly  they  heard  a  wail  rising  and 
drifting  in  from  the  bedroom  where  May- 
lene  was  supposed  to  be  looking  after 
the  baby.  The  sound  gathered  up  and 
turned  into  a  hurt  shriek.  Jenny  ran  out 
of  the  kitchen,  down  the  hallway,  gasping 
at  the  thought  of  him  hurt,  and  Maylene 
so  scatterbrained  that  she  wouldn’t  know 
what  to  do.  She  burst  into  the  bedroom, 
and  there  Maylene  stood,  backed  up 
against  the  blue-flowered  wallpaper,  hold¬ 
ing  the  baby  awkwardly  against  her,  pat¬ 
ting  at  his  back  with  jerky  hands,  her 
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pudgy,  freckled  face  puckered  in  alarm, 
her  vacant  blue  eyes  wide  and  staring. 

“Give  me  my  baby!”  Jenny  jerked  him 
away  with  a  fierce  glare  at  her  sister. 
She  held  him  close  and  walked  around  the 
room,  cooing  to  him  when  she  saw  that 
he  wasn’t  really  hurt.  She  felt  his  warmth 
collapse  against  her  as  he  subsided  into 
sobbing  hiccoughs.  His  tiny  fist  clutched 
her  thin  dress  and  she  could  feel  the  fuzz 
on  his  head  brushing  under  her  chin  like 
a  baby  chicken  pushing  its  head  up  to 
feel  its  mother’s  wing. 

“What  did  you  do  to  him?”  she  turned 
on  Maylene. 

Maylene  stammered  for  a  moment,  and 
then  the  words  rushed  out.  “He  woke  up 
and  so  I  held  him  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  when  I  tried  to  put  him  back  in  the 
crib  he  started  crying  and  he  wouldn’t 
stop.” 

Earl  stuck  his  head  in  the  doorway. 
“Ain’t  supper  ready  yet?” 

“All  right.  I’m  coming.”  She  went 
back  to  the  kitchen,  still  holding  the 
baby. 

Maylene  followed  her  like  a  devoted 
puppy.  “I’ll  finish  supper,  Jenny.” 

That  was  the  one  thing  Maylene  could 
do,  in  her  own  slow  way.  She  had  always 
been  the  slowest  one  in  the  family,  but 
she  was  good-natured  and  eager  to  please. 
Mama  had  been  the  only  one  who  really 
understood  and  protected  her,  and  she 
hadn’t  had  an  easy  time  with  Mama  dead 
and  Jenny  not  able  to  come  home  until 
after  the  baby  was  born. 

The  baby  was  fed  and  put  back  in  his 
crib  and  supper  was  finally  on  the  table. 
The  men  ate  silently,  hurriedly.  Maylene 
only  dabbled  at  her  food.  Jenny  felt 
sorry  that  she  had  been  so  ugly  about  the 
baby.  After  all,  it  wasn’t  Maylene’s  fault 
that  he  was  fretful.  It  was  just  that  no¬ 


body  else  but  Jenny  could  love  him 
enough,  that  was  all.  She  was  his  own 
mother,  and  only  she  could  protect  him. 
That  was  why  she  had  kept  him,  in  spite 
of  all  people  would  say.  But  they  didn’t 
have  to  know.  After  all,  most  of  the 
people  in  town  didn’t  even  know  she  was 
back,  she  had  stayed  so  close  to  home. 
And  she  would  tell  them  what  she  had 
told  Maylene,  that  she’d  been  married,  but 
her  husband  had  left  her.  Papa  and  Earl 
had  looked  at  her  funny  when  she 
told  Maylene  that.  They  didn’t  say  any¬ 
thing.  Maylene  might  have  said  some¬ 
thing  about  it  at  the  high  school,  except 
that  she  didn’t  seem  to  have  any  friends. 
She  liked  to  come  home  and  be  around  the 
farm  animals  more.  She  would  sit  and 
talk  nonsense  sounds  to  the  dogs  for  hours 
and  hours,  or  scratch  strange  pictures  in 
the  dirt  by  the  back  steps.  They  had 
hoped  she  would  grow  out  of  it,  but  she 
was  fourteen  now. 

“Why  aren’t  you  eating,  Maylene?” 
Jenny  tried  to  make  her  tone  kind. 

“I’m  not  real  hungry.”  She  looked  as 
if  she  wanted  to  say  something  more.  She 
looked  up  anxiously  at  Jenny,  and  then 
blurted  out,  “There’s  a  basketball  game 
at  the  high  school  tonight.” 

Earl  set  his  glass  down  hard.  “We  can’t 
go.  We’ve  got  to  fix  the  heaters  in  case 
it  snows.” 

Maylene’s  face  collapsed  in  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Jenny  was  surprised  that  she  had 
even  wanted  to  go. 

“Well,  then.  I’ll  take  her  in  your  car, 
Earl.”  Jenny  looked  square  at  her  father 
as  his  head  jerked  up  in  surprise.  Her 
heart  jumped  when  she  thought  what  she 
had  gotten  herself  into.  But  Maylene’s 
face  lit  up  the  way  it  had  when  she  found 
the  baby  puppies  under  the  steps  last 
summer.  “I’ll  set  your  hair  for  you  if 
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you’ll  get  the  curlers.”  Jenny  pushed 
ahead  before  she  could  let  herself  back 
down.  “When  does  the  game  start.?” 

Eight-fifteen.  Will  you  set  it  now.?” 

“Go  get  it  ready.”  Maylene  fairly 
danced  out  of  the  room. 

“She’ll  be  no-account  all  her  life,”  Papa 
said  drily. 

“Well,  what  do  you  expect,”  Jenny 
could  hear  her  voice  rising,  “with  no 
mother  and  every  time  she  wants  to  do 
something  like  other  teenagers  the  chick¬ 
ens  have  to  be  looked  after  first.” 

Papa  stood  up  and  reached  for  his 
overcoat.  “Next  thing  you  know,  she’ll 
be  wanting  to  go  to  Raleigh  to  secre¬ 
tary’s  school  and  get  herself  in  trouble.” 
He  stalked  out  the  back  door. 

Earl  set  the  car  keys  on  the  table  with¬ 
out  looking  at  her.  Jenny  sat  staring  at 
the  table  in  a  weary  dream.  If  her  own 
father  could  be  cruel,  how  could  she  face 
all  those  people  at  the  high  school.?  May¬ 
be  they  wouldn’t  know  her.  It  had  been 
over  a  year  and  a  half.  She  had  been  a 
nice  girl  then.  She  felt  a  stirring  in  her 
loins  that  she  could  not  suppress.  It 
spread  over  her  whole  body  like  a  warm 
flush  of  craving,  making  her  open  and 
restless.  I’m  bad,  she  thought,  bad.  She 
wanted  to  run  out  and  scream  it  to  the 
wind.  She  wanted  to  be  bad  and  scream 
her  badness  in  defiance  at  the  whipping 
trees,  at  the  whole  town.  “Look  at  me! 
I’m  Jenny  Nobles,  and  I’m  bad.” 

“Jenny,  will  you  roll  my  hair  up  now.?” 

She  jumped  at  the  plaintive  voice  in  her 
ear.  Gathering  back  into  herself,  she 
pushed  the  plates  back  and  set  the  rollers 
down  on  the  table.  Maylene  sat  down, 
and  Jenny  began  to  comb  out  the  stringy, 
wet  blond  hair.  She’d  have  to  take  the 
baby.  Maybe  she  could  sit  in  the  car. 
No,  she  set  her  mouth  firmly.  She’d  show 


them  that  she  was  stronger  than  that. 
She’d  face  them,  and  show  them  her  baby 
proudly.  He  was  hers,  and  she  loved  him, 
and  that  was  enough.  This  was  the  first 
test,  and  she’d  show  them  that  nothing  in 
the  world  could  make  her  give  up  her 
baby. 

The  wind  had  subsided  a  little  by  the 
time  they  left,  but  the  trees  still  swayed 
beside  the  road  as  they  drove  through  the 
night  into  town.  Maylene  held  the  baby 
and  sang  it  her  senseless  little  song  all 
the  way.  The  town  seemed  foreign  to 
Jenny,  as  if  she  were  some  intruder  in  a 
place  where  she  had  no  right  to  be.  As 
they  drove  down  Main  Street,  the  neon 
lights  flickered  across  her  face.  The  streets 
were  empty,  as  they  always  were  when 
everybody  turned  out  to  see  a  game.  Jenny 
parked  back  a  little  by  the  main  building 
of  the  school,  behind  all  the  other  cars. 
She  hesitated  for  only  a  moment  before 
she  took  the  baby  from  Maylene  and  got 
out,  drawing  her  love  around  herself  and 
the  baby  and  folding  it  tight. 

The  gymnasium  was  just  as  she  re¬ 
membered  it.  A  knot  of  little  boys  stood 
on  the  sidewalk  in  front.  One  of  them 
broke  away,  giggling  and  shouting,  and 
then  ran  back  with  his  head  lowered, 
butting  into  the  others.  The  group  of 
men  smoking  around  the  door  turned  to 
start  curiously  as  Jenny  and  Maylene 
pushed  by  them.  She  stepped  into  the 
bright  glare  of  lights  inside,  shielding  the 
baby’s  blinking  eyes  with  her  hand.  The 
yellow  lights  pierced  through  a  haze  of 
smoke.  The  air  was  already  dusty.  Rows 
of  faces  filled  the  home  side  of  the  bleach¬ 
ers,  shouting  with  the  cheerleaders  who 
leaped  and  flared  in  front  of  them.  A 
group  of  boys  had  crowded  in  the  door, 
moving  around  Jenny  and  Maylene,  and 
then  between  them  and  the  crowd.  Mov- 
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ing  with  the  group,  they  pressed  their  way 
to  the  bleachers,  up  to  the  vacant  end  of 
the  second  row.  No  one  had  seemed  to 
notice  them  coming  in. 

Jenny  felt  dazed  and  numb,  like  the 
time  when  she  had  been  in  the  senior  play. 
Maylene  was  sitting  beside  her,  still  and 
watching,  her  mouth  slightly  open  and 
her  eyes  glazed  with  excitement.  The 
game  began,  and  the  shouts  of  the  crowd 
washed  over  Jenny  in  huge  rolling  waves 
where  she  sat  huddled  on  the  bench.  The 
balls  and  the  boys’  feet  thudded  on  the 
glittering  yellow  floor.  She  relaxed  a  little 
and  began  to  look  around,  turning  slightly 
so  she  could  see  behind  her.  She  saw  a 
girl  she  recognized,  Marsha  Fuller,  whose 
father  owned  the  drugstore.  She  was  a 
year  older  than  Maylene.  She  stared  at 
Jenny,  and  then  looked  down  at  the  baby, 
her  eyes  widening  a  little.  She  leaned 
over,  her  long  blonde  hair  swinging  down 
her  shoulder,  to  whisper  to  the  girl  beside 
her.  They  both  stared,  and  Marsha 
flipped  her  hair  back  over  her  shoulder, 
as  if  somehow  satisfied.  So  they  did 
know.  Jenny  felt  a  rope  of  hate  knotting 
tighter  around  her  heart.  The  little 
bitches,  she  thought,  and  then  shuddered 
at  the  ugly  word  that  had  come  into  her 
mind.  She  was  no  worse  than  they  were. 
She  pictured  how  Marsha  would  be 
parked  out  on  Cranshaw  Road  after  the 
game,  leading  some  boy’s  clumsy  hands 
over  her  writhing  body,  welcoming  his 
hot  breath  in  her  ear. 

“Fool  referee!  Kill  him!  You  bum!” 
A  man  down  to  her  right  was  standing 
up,  pitched  forward,  shaking  his  fist.  His 
face  was  a  dark  knot,  and  a  wild  thatch 
of  slick  black  hair  fell  across  his  forehead. 
But  his  eyes  were  what  made  Jenny  re¬ 
member  him. 

He  was  Mr.  Carver,  whose  older  son 


had  been  on  the  team  when  Jenny  was  in 
high  school.  At  every  game  he  had 
screamed  at  the  referees  or  yelled  out  to 
his  son  on  the  court,  telling  him  how  to 
play.  The  people  in  town  half  accepted 
and  half  ignored  him,  but  once  another 
team  had  complained  and  threatened  the 
school  with  a  penalty  for  poor  sportsman¬ 
ship.  Once,  when  Jenny  had  been  a 
junior,  he  had  taken  a  carload  of  kids 
to  the  lake  for  a  class  picnic.  Jenny  re¬ 
membered  sitting  beside  him  on  the  way. 
She  could  still  feel  the  pressure  of  his 
thigh  against  hers  and  the  stare  of  his 
glittering  eyes  on  her  body  that  made 
her  skin  crawl  and  made  her  flush  when 
he  let  his  hand  drag  across  her  leg  as 
they  got  out  of  the  car. 

Now  he  stood,  yelling  and  shaking  his 
fist,  and  then  subsiding  as  the  game  went 
on.  He  sat  back  reluctantly,  and  feeling 
her  staring  at  him,  he  turned  and  looked 
at  her.  She  couldn’t  turn  her  eyes  away. 
His  dull  eyes  held  hers  and  his  lips  curled 
back  over  his  teeth.  Finally  he  released 
her,  looking  back  at  the  game. 

She  wanted  to  get  out,  to  escape.  But 
now  it  was  half  time  and  people  were 
crowding  and  jostling  all  around,  and  the 
baby  began  to  whimper.  The  heat  and 
lights  and  dusty  air  made  him  fretful. 
She  turned  him  up  on  her  shoulder  and 
patted  his  back,  but  he  wouldn’t  stop. 
Maylene  was  begging  to  go  get  a  drink, 
so  Jenny  nodded.  Most  of  the  crowd  had 
left  the  bleachers.  She  stood  up  and  be¬ 
gan  to  move  around  with  the  baby. 
Usually  that  quieted  him.  Suddenly  she 
felt  someone  standing  behind  her.  She 
whirled  around  and  there  were  the  eyes 
and  the  sneer  in  the  dark  face,  seizing 
her  again. 

“When  did  you  get  back  in  town, 
Jenny?”  The  eyes  became  hooded  and 
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sleepy.  “Thought  you  were  in  Raleigh, 
going  to  school.” 

She  couldn’t  speak  or  move.  His  eyes 
dropped  to  her  left  hand.  “Well  now, 
where’d  you  get  a  kid  from?  Stork 
brought  him,  didn’t  he?”  His  eyes  fell 
on  the  swell  of  her  blouse,  and  he  stepped 
closer,  so  she  could  hear  his  hoarse  breath¬ 
ing. 

“Always  did  think  you  were  mighty 
pretty,  but  just  a  little  stuck  up.”  He  slid 
his  hand  down  her  arm.  “Anytime  you 
get  lonely  out  on  that  farm.  .  . 

The  baby’s  wail  seemed  to  come  from 
far  away,  and  fury  and  panic  swam  in  a 
red  heat  in  her  head.  Louder  and  louder 
he  screamed  and  choked  and  cried  and 
people  turned  to  look,  thousands  of  eyes 


staring  at  her  and  the  lights  beating  into 
her  head,  and  she  began  shaking  the  baby 
automatically  at  first  and  he  wouldn’t 
stop  and  wouldn’t  stop  and  she  looked 
at  his  red  face  screwed  up  and  his  mouth 
open  that  screamed  and  screamed  and 
screamed  and  as  she  shook  him  his  head 
rolled  and  jerked  from  side  to  side  and 
then  the  hands  were  on  him  and  Maylene 
was  there  and  took  him  away  and  pulled 
back. 

Jenny!  You’re  hurting  the  baby!  and 
Maylene’s  eyes  were  wide  and  blue.  Jen¬ 
ny’s  arms  were  numb  where  the  weight  of 
the  baby  had  been.  She  sank  down  on  the 
bleacher,  her  empty  arms  dangling  at  her 
side. 


Bill  Woodruff 


DREAM  OF  SEXTUS  PROPERTIUS 


In  my  sleep  light  and  color 
Move  restless  like  midnight  voices 
Strutting  through  empty  kingdom 
Of  my  well  used  couch, 

Dreams  come  in  heavy  shape, 

A  focus  now  on  bloody  garments 
Or  bony  hands  and  broken  rings; 
Men  forgotten  draw  her  anxious 
To  my  ever-capacious  bed 
Where  undoubtedly  she  perceives 
How  cold  I  sleep  tonight. 

Goddamn  she’s  left  as  many  men 
With  laughter  in  a  bar 
As  windless  horses  tied  to  a  gate 
All  over-hot  in  the  morning; 

Now  she  sleeps  with  sewer  tiles. 
Culvert  rats  and  ragged  brambles. 
Leaves  ride  over  her. 

Flowers  grow  in  constant  war, 

But  still  she  penetrates 
My  weighted  sleep  with  admonition 
Until  I  roll  and  vomit  shame. 

She  drank  her  restless  motion 
In  beds  of  ivy  and  running  water. 
Dried  on  the  road  like  an  ink-blot; 
Travellers  come  to  unreasoning  halt 
Hear  her  thumbs  scream 
Like  a  useless  gate. 

If  I  swear  by  all  unchained  things 
That  make  the  night  their  passageway 
To  her  faithfulness. 

Then  I  make  much  of  merit 
In  a  muddy  stream. 
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TO  N.  B. 


Here  we  count  a  mockery, 

This  time  come  without  a  voice, 
Rubbing  the  dead  sunflowers 
Into  the  sea. 

Making  brittle  the  root  of  memory 
With  more  memory. 

Memory  has  need  of  voice: 

At  sixteen  sea-herons  took  shape 
As  messengers  from  dark  waves 
Who  spread  a  love  like  a  flat  net 
Through  the  roots  of  understanding. 
Through  rows  of  dead  sunflowers. 

Now  the  sea-wall  stands  broken; 
Dead  sunflowers  will  march 
Into  the  sea  and  storms  come 
To  match  the  eye  with  memory 
Of  its  own  thought  and  stop 
Every  empty  gesture  in  violence. 

Then  driftwood  is  the  final  word: 
There  is  no  memory  of  action. 
Illusory  sunflowers  die 
Behind  a  perfect  wall; 

The  indentations  of  your  body 
Are  disfigured  by  the  tides. 
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MISS  ALKIE’S  BIG  SALE 


Miss  Alkie  lay  curled  in  a  skinny  knot 
under  the  bedclothes  when  the  cold  light 
of  morning  reminded  her  it  was  Monday. 
She  pulled  the  covers  over  her  head  and 
decided  this  was  certainly  the  day  to 
change  the  sheets.  They  felt  limp  and 
heavy  against  her  skin  and  smelled  of 
stale  cigarettes  and  that  horrible  cat  her 
landlady  chirped  sweet  things  to  all  the 
time.  Not  that  she  hadn’t  asked  Mrs. 
Grier  to  keep  her  precious  cat  out.  Last 
Thursday  she  had  even  stamped  her  foot 
— right  there  in  the  dining  room  with  all 
the  boarders  watching  and  Mrs.  Grier 
goggle-eyed  with  a  cinnamon  roll  half¬ 
way  to  her  mouth — and  she  had  said,  “If 
you  don’t  keep  your  cat  out  of  my  sheets, 
I’ll  make  me  a  Persian  rug.”  Not  that 
she  had  really  paid  any  mind — only  pre¬ 
tended.  Because  yesterday  there  it  was 
again — curled  between  the  sheets  at  the 
end  of  the  bed  when  she  got  home  from 
work.  And  left  hair  all  in  her  bed.  That 
woman. 

She  stretched  her  feet  to  the  cold  spot 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bed  and  winced.  At 
least  they  could  let  us  have  a  little  heat 
in  the  mornings.  She  used  to  make  fires 
in  the  trash  can  to  keep  warm  while  she 
dressed  but  she  didn’t  take  the  paper  any¬ 
more  and  couldn’t  find  anything  to  burn. 
The  alarm  rang  and  Miss  Alkie  stretched 
a  thin  hand  out  from  the  covers  and 
knocked  the  clock  to  the  floor.  “Damn,” 
she  muttered,  “damn  lousy  clock.”  She 


leaned  from  the  bed  and  stared  at  the 
second  hand  going  round  and  round  until 
her  face  was  flushed  and  her  eyes  felt 
prickly.  She  sat  up  and  looked  out  the 
window. 

It  was  raining  and  she  had  left  her  um¬ 
brella  at  the  store.  There  were  deep 
puddles  on  the  pavement  street  and  the 
sidewalk;  the  little  patch  of  grass  was 
sodden  and  ugly.  At  the  end  of  the  front 
walk  the  sign  reading  “Mrs.  Grier’s  Board¬ 
ing  House”  swung  crazily  in  the  wind. 

Miss  Alkie  dressed  slowly,  precisely,  as 
if  it  were  a  ritual.  She  decided  to  sew  a 
button  on  her  skirt,  looked  for  a  needle 
in  the  top  drawer  of  her  bureau  for  ten 
minutes,  and  finally  used  a  safety  pin. 
Now  she’d  have  to  be  careful  not  to  lift 
her  arms  today  because  the  sweater  would 
rise  up  and  the  pin  would  show.  Her 
mother  always  said  that  was  the  number 
one  sin  of  grooming,  but  her  aunt  said 
no,  it  was  a  run  in  your  stocking.  They 
used  to  argue  about  it  a  lot.  She  combed 
her  short  brown  hair,  now  frizzy  from  a 
new  permanent,  and  practiced  her  smile 
in  the  mirror.  She  must  be  sure  to  use 
that  smile  a  lot  today  so  she  could  really 
sell  and  get  a  big  commission.  Then  she 
could  get  the  suit  out  of  layaway  by  next 
Wednesday.  She  smiled  again  and  arched 
her  eyebrows.  That  girl  has  a  sweet,  kind 
face.  She  could  just  hear  her  customers 
saying  that.  She  smeared  on  makeup, 
leaving  a  heavy  line  around  the  sides  of 
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her  face  and  chin.  When  she  smiled  again 
her  face  had  a  curious  cracked  look. 

She  reached  under  the  bed  and  pulled 
out  her  shoes,  put  them  on  and  walked, 
teetering  on  the  three  inch  heels,  across 
the  room  to  her  bureau.  She  screwed  on 
her  rhinestone  earrings,  holding  her  head 
first  to  one  side  and  then  the  other,  like  a 
‘  skinny  little  bird  with  small  round  eyes 
and  a  pointed  bill.  She  sat  on  her  un¬ 
made  bed  and  drank  instant  coffee  from  a 
yellow  mug,  on  which  was  painted  Nat¬ 
ural  Bridge,  Virginia,  Eighth  wonder  of 
the  world.  Miss  Alkie  was  an  experienced 
souvenir  shopper.  Evidences  of  her  travel 
were  all  over  the  small  room.  On  top  of 
the  bureau  and  coffee  table  were  dozens  of 
relics  and  treasures,  ashtrays  from  Luray 
Cavern,  little  painted  china  figurines  of 
angels  and  smiling  golden-haired  children. 
A  pink  glass  lamp  with  crystal  dewdrops 
hanging  from  the  shade  was  her  pride 
and  had  been  brought  to  her  from  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee,  by  a  former  boy  friend. 

It  was  a  beautiful  lamp,  especially  with 
the  morning  sun  making  it  glitter  and  all. 
Even  Mrs.  Humphries  didn’t  have  one 
like  it.  Although  she  did  have  other  lovely 
things.  Last  night  the  Fitzgibbons  Sales- 
.  ladies  Circle  had  met  at  Mrs.  Humphries’ 
j  house  and  Miss  Alkie  had  admired  her 
furniture  and  knicknacks  profusely.  Oooo, 
how  divine,  she  had  said  at  every  turn. 
But  then  Mrs.  Humphries  was  the  richest 
saleslady  in  the  store;  she  had  even  won 
the  High  Sales  bracelet  this  year  and 
Miss  Alkie  was  determined  to  win  it 
someday  too.  Maybe  next  year  and  then 
she  could  buy  another  lamp  and  a  red 
velvet  loveseat  like  the  one  in  Mrs. 
Humphries’  living  room. 

She  looked  at  the  clock  on  the  floor  and 
jumped  up.  She  had  to  be  there  early 
today  and  get  a  high  commission.  She 


put  on  her  mouton  coat  and  rubbed  her 
cheek  against  the  collar.  She  giggled,  re¬ 
membering  that  Tom  had  said  she  looked 
like  a  kitten  when  she  did  that. 

Miss  Alkie  wobbled  down  the  stairs 
and  stepped  over  the  cat  lying  in  the  hall. 
“Look  out,  Persian  rug,”  she  said,  and 
laughed.  She  ran  to  catch  the  bus,  stepped 
on,  and  deposited  her  dime.  The  bus  trip 
always  took  four  and  a  half  minutes;  it 
went  down  Rockway  street  two  more 
blocks  and  turned  left  on  Elm.  Then  it 
was  only  six  blocks  to  Fitzgibbons.  Miss 
Alkie  looked  out  the  window  at  the 
Christmas  decorations  hanging  on  the 
lamp  posts,  silver  bells  slightly  battered 
by  the  wind  and  rain.  It  was  the  thing 
she  loved  most  about  Christmas,  those 
beautiful  tinsel  bells  with  red  and  green. 
Really  gives  you  the  spirit.  And  that 
darling  little  Santa  Claus.  He  was  stand¬ 
ing  disconsolantly  under  the  Elm  Street 
Drug  awning  and  looking  rather  damp. 
Near  him  a  Salvation  Army  lady  rang  a 
bell. 

Miss  Alkie  got  out  at  Fitzgibbons  and 
went  in  the  employees’  entrance.  Myrt 
came  in  behind  her. 

“Hey,  Mary  Beth,”  she  said,  “Ready 
for  the  grind.?” 

“Oooo,  hey,  Myrt.  You  look  darling 
today.  Just  unreal  the  way  you  always 
look  so  fresh  in  the  morning.  Have  you 
put  some  more  stuff  on  your  hair.?” 

“Yeah.”  Myrt  wound  a  blond  curl 
around  her  finger.  “A  little.” 

The  two  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  and  the  Better  Sportswear  De¬ 
partment.  They  walked  across  the  car¬ 
peted  floor  to  the  cash  register  and  signed 
in.  Miss  Alkie  took  Box  E  from  the 
register  and  began  to  count  her  money. 

“Is  your  suit  out  of  layaway  yet.?”  Myrt 
asked. 
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“No.  I’ll  have  to  sell  at  least  a  hundred 
dollars  a  day  to  get  it  out  hy  next  week.” 

“Aw,  you  can  do  it,”  Myrt  said.  “You 
have  that  natural  sell.” 

“Well,”  Miss  Alkie  said,  “You  know  I 
just  like  people.  That’s  all  there  is  to  it, 
honey.” 

The  customers  began  to  come  in  a  few 
minutes  later.  Miss  Alkie  decided  that  she 
was  tired.  The  circle  meeting  had  lasted 
until  almost  eleven  the  night  before  and 
she  had  been  late  getting  home.  She 
leaned  her  elbows  on  the  counter  and 
looked  at  the  sweaters  beneath  the  glass. 

A  short  woman  in  a  black  coat  walked 
by. 

“May  I  help  you,  dear?”  Miss  Alkie 
asked.  She  pushed  a  pencil  through  her 
hair  in  a  business-like  manner. 

“Mmmn,  no.  Looking.”  The  woman 
walked  away. 

Miss  Alkie  looked  wearily  at  the  Christ¬ 
mas  shoppers.  They  plucked  at  the  coats 
and  dresses,  pulled  them  off  the  racks,  ad¬ 
mired,  reasoned,  rationalized  and  bought. 
Salesladies  watched  them  gleefully;  they 
scampered  about  busily,  pencils  over  their 
ears,  glasses  on  chains  around  their  necks, 
and  gleams  in  their  eyes.  Miss  Alkie 
noticed  that  Myrt  had  a  run  in  her  right 
stocking  and  that  she  was  holding  that 
horrible  purple  dress  they’d  had  for  two 
years  and  talking  earnestly  to  Mrs. 
Mereaux.  Mrs.  Baker  and  her  sister  were 
picking  at  the  dresses  on  the  sale  rack  like 
biddy  hens.  Miss  Alkie  decided  to  avoid 
them  because  they  only  came  for  sales 
and  never  bought  anything  except  once — 
that  pink  horror  of  a  hat  for  Mrs.  Baker’s 
daughter.  And  besides,  she  just  had  to 
get  that  suit  out  by  next  Wednesday  to 
have  something  decent  to  wear  when  Tom 
came. 

Cash  registers  rang,  buzzers  sounded. 


and  the  voices  seemed  to  become  louder 
and  shriller,  filling  the  large  room  and 
making  the  chandeliers  tinkle.  In  the  front 
of  the  department  a  plastic  Santa  Claus 
nodded  his  head  and  rang  a  bell.  “Mrs. 
Humphries,  Mrs.  Humphries,”  the  loud 
speaker  called.  “Mrs.  Humphries.”  Mrs. 
Humphries  who  has  a  beautiful  red  velvet 
loveseat. 

Miss  Alkie  reached  inside  her  pocket- 
book  and  found  her  aspirin.  She  chewed 
two,  then  took  out  a  compact  and  dabbed 
powder  on  the  end  of  her  thin  nose. 
She  combed  her  hair  and  picked  a  piece 
of  lint  from  her  shoulder.  When  you  pick 
lint  off  somebody,  that  means  you  love 
them.  She  giggled  to  herself.  The  last 
person  she  took  lint  off  of  was  the  man 
next  to  her  in  choir  and  he  hadn’t  even 
noticed.  But,  then,  he  was  married  and 
had  a  big  stomach. 

The  phone  next  to  the  cash  register 
buzzed. 

“Miss  Alkie,  Better  Sportswear  for 
Women.” 

“Miss  Alkie,  Mr.  Mayhew  speaking. 
One  o’clock  lunch  today,  please.” 

“Ooo,  divine,  Mr.  Mayhew.  Grand.” 

She  put  the  receiver  down  and  put  her 
salesbook  in  her  pocket.  She  sighed,  then 
walked  across  the  room  and  confronted  a 
heavily  rouged,  befurred  woman  rum¬ 
maging  through  the  dingy  lingerie  on  the 
bargain  counter. 

“Good  morning,  honey,”  she  purred. 
“Looking  for  a  divine  Christmas  pres¬ 
ent?  Yes  that  is  a  love-ly  blue  slip,  isn’t 
it?  I  have  one  on  just  like  it,  only  pink 
and — ” 

“Just  looking.”  The  woman  stared  at 
her  rudely  as  she  pawed  through  the  sleazy 
material.  “Isn’t  Miss  Wright  here  today?” 
she  asked. 

“Oh,  it’s  the  most  unreal  thing.  Last 
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Friday  I  think  it  was — or  maybe  Thurs¬ 
day — no,  Friday  because  we  got  paid,  I 
remember — she  was  down  at  Elm  Street 
Drug  where  we  go  for  lunch,  you  know, 
and  ran  into  this  absolute  doll  she  hadn’t 
seen  in  years.  Mmmm — that’s  a  pretty 
yellow  slip,  isn’t  it.  Anyway,  she  used  to 
date  him  in  high  school  and  all  but  after 
that  he  just  disappeared  and  we  all 
thought  he  got  married  but  it  turns.  .  .  .” 

Her  voice  trailed  off  as  the  woman 
turned  and  walked  to  the  dress  depart¬ 
ment.  Miss  Alkie  sighed.  She  pulled  a 
kleenex  from  her  pocket  and  blew  her 
nose  daintily.  “Hey,  Myrt,”  she  called, 
“You  got  any  cough  drops?” 

Mrs.  Baker  pulled  on  Miss  Alkie’s 
sleeve.  “Could  you  help  me?”  she  said. 
“It’s  for  my  daughter — a  dress — but  I 
just  can’t  pay  too  much.”  Miss  Alkie 
noticed  that  Mrs.  Baker’s  coat  was  at  least 
two  inches  too  long.  Myrt  motioned  to 
her. 

“In  just  a  minute,  Mrs.  Baker.  Have  to 
take  care  of  a  little  something,  be  back  in 
a  jiff.” 

“Well,  all  right.  Y’all  are  so  busy  today 
though  and  I’m  in  a  hurry.  Have  to  have 
it  soon,  you  see,  I  need  to.  .  .  .”  Mrs. 
Baker  looked  at  her  with  watery  blue  eyes. 
Miss  Alkie  could  stand  most  anything,  but 
the  way  her  mouth  wriggled.  .  .  . 

“Just  a  sec,  honey.”  Miss  Alkie  smiled 
so  that  her  gums  showed  and  nodded  her 
head  at  Mrs.  Baker.  “Just  a  sec.” 

She  walked  over  to  Myrt.  “That  Mrs. 
Baker,”  she  said.  “Can’t  believe  it.  Her 
hem  is  practically  down  to  the  floor  and 
her  lipstick  is  on  crooked.  And  what  a 
vile  color.” 

“Yeah,”  Myrt  said.  “I  helped  her  a 
while  ago.  A  dress  for  her  daughter,  she 
said,  but  you  know  how  she  is.” 

“Unreal,”  Miss  Alkie  agreed. 


“Anyway,”  Myrt  whispered,  “You’ve 
got  to  see  Mrs.  Mereaux.”  She  turned. 
“Mrs.  Mereaux,  Miss  Alkie  is  just  dying 
to  see  you  in  that  ravishing  dress.” 

“Oh,  do  come  in.  Miss  Alkie.  I’m  hav¬ 
ing  a  teeny  bit  of  zipper  trouble.” 

Miss  Alkie  stepped  inside  the  dressing 
room.”  Ooo,  too  divine.” 

“Do  you  think  it’s  the  real  me?”  Mrs. 
Mereaux  sucked  in  her  stomach  as  far  as 
it  would  go  and  looked  at  herself  side¬ 
ways  in  the  mirror. 

“Ooo,  yes.  That  shade  of  purple  is 
really  in  this  year.  Real  becoming  to  your 
complexion,  too.”  Mrs.  Mereaux  twirled 
about  on  her  toes.  She  was  a  black  haired 
sallow  woman  in  her  late  thirties  and  a 
little  on  the  stocky  side.  Miss  Alkie  noticed 
that  the  purple  material  was  straining  at 
the  scenes  and  the  zipper  was  only  half¬ 
way  done  up.  Miss  Alkie  smoothed  the 
material  over  her  own  hips.  Next  Tues¬ 
day  a  month  would  be  her  twenty-fifth 
birthday  and  she  was  still  slim.  Tom  had 
said  she  looked  no  more  than  eighteen. 

“The  fit  is  just  perfect,”  Myrt  said. 
“Don’t  you  agree.  Miss  Alkie?” 

“Ummm.  So  slimming.” 

“Well,”  Mrs.  Mereaux  said.  “I  was  just 
saying  to  Jack  this  morning  that  I  knew 
I’d  lost  enough  weight  to  wear  a  size  i6 
and  I  can’t  tell  you  how  thrilled  I  am.  All 
my  other  clothes  just  hang  on  me.” 

“You  really  have  lost,”  Myrt  said. 
“Hasn’t  she.  Miss  Alkie?” 

“Looks  like  a  different  person.”  Miss 
Alkie  said,  “I  hardly  knew  who  you  were 
when  you  first  came  in.” 

“And  it’s  only  25  dollars,”  Myrt  said, 
“Yet  it  looks  like.  .  .  .” 

Miss  Alkie  slipped  out  of  the  dressing 
room.  She  looked  at  the  clock  on  the  cash 
register.  Cigarette  time,  she  thought,  I’ll 
sell  a  lot  when  I  come  back. 
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Miss  Alkie  skirted  the  lingerie  counter 
and  walked  between  the  rows  of  coats  to 
the  Ladies  Lounge.  She  took  the  long  way 
around  the  room  to  avoid  the  sales  racks 
and  Mrs.  Baker.  She  walked  quickly,  stiff 
legged,  like  a  wound  up  doll.  She  pushed 
open  the  door  and  sank  into  a  green  arm¬ 
chair,  pulled  out  her  cigarettes  and  lit  one. 

Myrt  came  in.  “Hi,  Mary  Beth,”  she 
said.  “I  sold  the  old  girl  that  purple 
thing.” 

“I  haven’t  made  a  sale  all  day,”  Miss 
Alkie  said.  And  you  know  I’ve  just  got 
to  get  that  suit  out  of  layaway  before  Tom 
gets  here.” 

“Tom?” 

“Oh,  honey.  I  didn’t  tell  you?  Well,  it’s 
too  divine.  When  I  went  to  the  Baptist 
Sunshine  Picnic  last  August  this  strange 
man  offered  me  a  drumstick — Well,  any¬ 
way,  he’s  very  devout — a  missionary — ■ 
sweet  as  pie  and.  .  .  .” 

“Oh,  there  you  are,  Miss  Alkie,”  said 
a  voice  across  the  room.  Miss  Alkie 
turned  her  head  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Baker 
and  her  sister.  They  were  slumped  down 
in  a  gray  frowsy  couch.  “Sal  just  had  to 
come  rest,”  Mrs.  Baker’s  sister  said.  “It’s 
such  a  trying  thing  for  her,  you  know, 
well,  I  guess  you  were  looking  for  us — • 
didn’t  see  you  come  in.” 

“Oh,”  said  Miss  Alkie.  “Yes.  Yes,  I 
couldn’t  find  you  anywhere.  Did  you 
find  something?” 

Mrs.  Baker  sniffled.  “We  just  can’t  de¬ 
cide — but  I  think  maybe  the  soft  green 
wool  .  .  .  she’s  so  sweet  in  green.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Miss  Alkie,  crushing  out 
her  cigarette.  “Green  will  bring  out  her 
coloring  soooo  well.”  She  stood  up.  “I’ll 
be  outside.  Just  wave  when  you  decide. 
Bye  bye,  y’all.”  Myrt  followed  her  out 
the  door.  “Did  you  hear  the  way  that 


woman  snuffled?”  Miss  Alkie  said.  “And 
without  a  handkerchief.” 

Myrt  shook  her  earrings.  “These  damn 
earrings  are  killing  me.” 

“Oo,  but  they’re  so  gorgeous,”  said 
Miss  Alkie.  She  spotted  a  tall,  serious  look¬ 
ing  man  wandering  around  in  the  skirt  de¬ 
partment.  She  looked  at  herself  in  the 
three-way  mirror  and  arched  her  brows 
into  sophisticated  beguiling  marks.  “Bye, 
Myrt,”  she  said.  She  sauntered  over  to 
the  man  and  cleared  her  throat. 

“Welcome  to  Fitzgibbons,  sir.  Do  let 
me  take  your  raincoat.  Isn’t  the  weather 
awful?  Ever  since  this  fall  it’s  been  rain¬ 
ing.  Seems  like  it  would  at  least  snow  for 
Christmas.  Every  time  I  hear  that  Bing 
Crosby  record,  ‘White  Christmas,’  you 
know,  I  wish  it  would  snow  in  the  South. 
I’ve  never  seen  a  white  Christmas.” 

“Mmmnn,  shame,”  the  man  said.  He 
straightened  his  glasses  and  pulled  out  a 
tweed  skirt.  “I’m  looking  at  skirts,”  he 
said. 

“Oh,  skirts,  so  I  see.  That’s  a  Dior 
copy.  What  makes  me  so  mad  is  that  it 
rained  out  all  the  football  games.  I  just 
love  football.  Used  to  be  a  cheerleader 
in  high  school  and  I’ve  always  stayed 
faithful  to  Grlmsley  High.” 

“That  so?  Mmmn.  Something  in  about 
a  12.  She’s  about  this  wide.”  He  spread 
his  hands  and  squinted. 

“For  your  wife?” 

“Maybe  a  solid  color  would  be  better,” 
he  said. 

“Divine,”  Miss  Alkie  said.  “A  co¬ 
ordinate  set  would  be  lovely.  It’s  really 
in  this  year.  Now  take  this  lovely  pink, 
for  example.  Nothing  nicer  on  a  blonde, 
don’t  you  think?  My  friend  Myrt  over 
there  is  a  lovely  blonde.  Well,  it  is 
bleached  a  little  but  looks  natural  and 
she’s  really  a  knockout  in  that  pink. 
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specially  with  a  nice  little  blouse.  .  . 

“You  certainly  are  a  gregarious  little 
;voman,  Miss,  er.  .  . 

“Miss  Alkie,  sir,  pleased  to  meetcha.  Oh, 
'ou  mean  I  talk  a  lot.  Let  me  tell  you, 
,ir,  there’s  nothing  I  like  more  than  peo- 
)le.  There’s  good  and  bad  you  know,  sir, 
md  Lord  knows  I’ve  had  my  run-ins  but 
’m  just  not  happy  unless  I’m  making  a 
riend.” 

“You  don’t  say.” 

“Yes.  It’s  really  true.  That’s  why  I  just 
ove  working  at  Fitzgibbons.  I  just  like 
.11  different  types  of  people,  you  know 
vhat  I  mean,  and  it’s  divine  getting  to 
mow  them  all.  I  guess  my  best  friends 
re  at  church  .  .  .  Parkview  Baptist,  you 
mow  where  that  is?  Well,  I  sing  in  the 
hoir.  .  .  .”  She  took  a  piece  of  lint  from 
lis  sleeve  and  giggled.  “You  know  what 
hat  means?” 

The  man  stared. 

“I’ve  always  been  a  great  tease,”  she 
aid.  “It’s  a  good  way  to  get  to  know 
eople,  don’t  you  think?” 

“Er,  mmn,  excuse  me,”  the  man  said, 
I  must  be  off.” 

“Oh,  but  your  wife’s  Christmas  pres- 
nt.  .  .  .  Only  ten  more  shopping  days, 
ou  know.” 

“I  just  remembered  I  already  bought 
ne.”  The  man  backed  away  and  in  his 
aste  fell  against  a  rack  of  bathrobes.  “Oh 
ardon,  pardon.”  He  straightened  his 
lasses.  “Merry  Christmas.”  He  rushed 
)wards  the  escalator. 

Miss  Alkie  giggled.  Men  really  are  odd 
•eatures.  She  noticed  that  Mrs.  Baker 
nd  her  sister  were  picking  at  the  sales 
ick  again.  She  sighed  and  walked  over. 
“Well,”  she  purred,  “got  one  all  picked 
Jt,  I  see.” 

“Oh,  dear,”  Mrs.  Baker  said.  She  sniffled, 
t’s  so  hard — please  do  help  us  decide. 


You  know  my  daughter  Janie — it’s  for 
her — she  was  such  a  sweet  child.  .  .  .”  She 
sniffled  again. 

“Now,  now,  Sal,”  her  sister  said.  “Don’t 
get  all  worked  up  again.”  She  patted  her 
hand. 

Miss  Alkie  pulled  out  the  green  dress. 
“This  is  divine,”  she  said.  “Like  I  said 
before,  with  her  coloring.  .  .  .  And  so 
appropriate  for  Christmas  parties.  .  .  .” 

“Oh,  no,  no,”  Mrs.  Baker  said,  sniffling. 
“And  it  wouldn’t  look  too  good  either.” 

Miss  Alkie  tapped  her  foot.  “Well,  she 
could  come  try  it — or  you  could  take  it 
on  approval.  .  .  .” 

Mrs.  Baker  blinked  her  eyes.  Miss  Alkie 
decided  she  looked  like  a  fat  cow,  blinking 
and  wriggling  her  mouth  like  that.  “But 
we  have  to  have  it  now,”  she  said.  “Janie 
is  being  buried  tomorrow  and  I  want  her 
to  wear  something  pretty.  She  never  has 
had  much,  poor  thing — after  A1  died  I 
just  didn’t  have  much.  .  .  .”  She  sniffled 
again  and  her  sister  patted  her  hand. 

“Now,  now,  Sal,”  she  said,  “please  don’t 
get  worked  up  here  in  the  store.” 

Miss  Alkie  stared.  “You  mean — she’s 
dead?” 

Mrs.  Baker  blinked. 

“It  was  yesterday,”  her  sister  explained. 
“She’d  been  sickly  ever  since  she  was  a 
little  thing.  .  .  .” 

“Oh,  Lord,”  Miss  Alkie  said.  “It’s  so 
unreal.  And  at  Christmas  time,  too.  Gee, 
Mrs.  Baker,  I  never  dreamed.  .  .  .  Unreal. 
Gosh.” 

Mrs.  Baker  sniffled.  “You’ve  always 
seemed  like  a  sympathetic  young  lady,” 
she  said,  “a  little  like  Janie  in  a  way.  .  .  . 
I  remember  the  times  you  told  us  you 
liked  people  and  all  too,  most  salesgirls 
don’t  seem  to  .  .  .  and  we  especially  wanted 
you  to  help  us.” 

“Well,  gosh,”  said  Miss  Alkie,  “I’m  only 
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too  glad  to  help  out.  You  know,  I  just 
love  people  so  much  and  I  try  hard  to  do 
anything  I  can.” 

“You’re  really  a  kind  person,”  the  sis¬ 
ter  said.  “Very  kind.” 

“Well,  I  know  how  hard  it  must  be,” 
Miss  Alkie  said.  “I’ll  never  forget  when 
my  grandmother  died  and  my  mother  was 
so  upset  because  they  didn’t  bury  her — 
she  said  in  her  will  she  wanted  to  be 
crems-crim-  well,  burned,  you  know  what 
I  mean  and  Mama  still  has  the  ashes  some¬ 
where,  I  think.” 

“Oh,  horrible,”  said  Mrs.  Baker.  “I 
want  Janie  to  look  pretty.” 

“Of  course  you  do,”  said  Miss  Alkie. 
“I  can  well  understand  that.  Come  over 
and  look  at  this  print  dress.”  They  fol¬ 
lowed  her.  “It’s  not  on  sale  but  we  have  a 
special  credit  system  you  could  use.  .  .  .” 
I  mean  after  all,  I  think  it  would  be  worth 
it,  you  know.  Mama  said  she  wished 
Granny  had  worn  a  print  or  something 
and  had  been  buried  proper.” 

Mrs.  Baker  fingered  the  material.  “Well, 
I  just  don’t  know,”  she  said.  “It  is  right 
pretty,  isn’t  it  Alice.?” 

“Yes,”  she  agreed.  “I  could  help  you 
pay  for  it — I  could  sell  that  china  clock 
of  Mother’s.” 

Miss  Alkie  looked  at  the  clock.  Only  a 
half  hour  more  and  she  could  go  to  lunch. 
What  an  unreal  morning.  Mrs.  Baker 
wiped  her  hand  across  her  nose. 

“Oh,  honey,”  Miss  Alkie  said,  “You’ve 
got  to  be  brave — for  her  sake.  She’s  with 
her  Lord  now  and  you  should  be  thank¬ 
ful  for  that.”  Miss  Alkie  turned  her  brace¬ 
let  round  and  round  her  wrist.  It  had 
three  scratches  on  it  already,  she  noticed. 
Tom  had  said  he  was  going  to  get  her  a 
necklace  to  match  it,  and  it  would  look 
so  good,  especially  with  the  new  suit. 

“You  are  kind,”  Mrs.  Baker  said.  “It 


gives  me  strength  to  hear  someone  expres 
their  faith.  So  many  just  don’t  believe  .  . 
nowadays  you  know.  Janie  went  to  churcl 
every  Sunday,  until  just  three  weeks  agi 
when  she  took  bad  sick.  .  .  .” 

“Baptist.?”  Miss  Alkie  asked. 

“Yes,  Northgate  Baptist,”  the  sister  said 
I  should  have  known.  Miss  Alkie  thought 
Northgate. 

“Oh,  what  a  coincidence.  I  am  toe 
Parkview  Baptist,  you  know.  .  .  .” 

“How  much  is  this  dress.?”  Mrs.  Bake: 
asked. 

“Oh,”  said  Miss  Alkie,  “It’s  only  fort) 
five  dollars.  It’s  really  quite  a  bargair 
you  know,  it’s  an  awfully  well  made  dres' 
Ought  to  last  several  seasons  .  .  .  won 
go  out  of  style.” 

Mrs.  Baker  leaned  on  the  rack  an^ 
rubbed  her  forehead.  “Oh,  dear,”  sh^ 
said,  “Lord  help  us.”  • 

“Of  course,”  Miss  Alkie  said,  “The  on 
on  sale  is  ten  dollars.  But  I  know  yo 
want  the  best  for  her.  My  mother  a 
ways  told  me  and  I  really  believe  it  tht 
quality  is  important  in  anything.”  Sh 
shook  her  rhinestone  earrings.  “And  e: 
pecially  in  this  case,”  she  added.  Mi< 
Alkie  looked  at  the  women.  The  siste 
was  holding  Mrs.  Baker’s  hand  agaii 
Two  fat  cows,  she  thought.  They’re  reall 
right  pathetic.  But  I  know  they  can  affor 
it.  They  ought  to  have  saved  by  now  sine 
they  never  buy  anything. 

“Look  at  the  lovely  pleats  in  it.”  Mi: 
Alkie  said.  Seven-fifty,  she  thought,  I’ 
get  seven-fifty  commission  for  this  dress 
And  forty-five  from  a  hundred  will  lea^ 
only  fifty-five  dollars  more  to  sell  tods 
and  the  afternoon  is  always  better.  “Sue 
a  sweet  color  too,”  she  added.  “I  kno 
Janie  would  appreciate  it.” 

“Well,”  Mrs.  Baker  said.  “You’re  righ 
I  guess.  I’d  just  do  anything  for  poi  ^ 
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anie.  ...  If  A1  hadn’t  died  we  might 
lave  gotten  her  a  good  doctor  when  she 
eally  needed  it  .  .  .  poor  Janie,”  she 
nifBed. 

Miss  Alkie  took  the  dress  from  the  rack 
ind  draped  it  over  her  arm.  She  smoothed 
he  material  with  her  hand.  It  was  cool 
ind  soft,  navy  blue  with  little  kittens 
irinted  on  it.  That  smelly  cat  of  Mrs. 
jrier’s  was  probably  in  her  sheets  right 
low.  She  was  really  going  to  tell  her  this 
ime.  Soft,  soft  pleats  for  Janie.  Janie 
vho  wouldn’t  ever  know. 

“She  was  eating  scrambled  eggs,”  Mrs. 
Jaker  said.  “Scrambled  eggs  with  ketch- 
ip  like  always.  Never  was  a  good  eater 
o  she  put  ketchup  on  everything.  She 
vas  eating  scrambled  eggs  and  she  said. 
Mama,  I  don’t  feel  so  good.’  And  she 
lever  complained  or  anything.  That’s  why 
took  notice.”  She  touched  the  material. 
Maybe  somehow  she’ll  know.  Never  had 
dress  that  good  before.”  Mrs.  Baker  took 
he  dress  and  held  it  close  to  her.  She 
ooked  down  at  it,  wriggling  her  mouth. 
“Now,  Sal,”  her  sister  said.  “Sal.  .  .  .” 
Miss  Alkie  was  feeling  tired.  She  pulled 
ler  sweater  down  over  her  hips  so  the  pin 
wouldn’t  show.  The  dress  on  sale  would 
lo  just  as  well.  Just  as  well.  They’ll 
ither  one  rot  in  the  ground  anyway, 
’leats  and  kittens.  Kittens.  Janie  probably 
'idn’t  even  like  kittens.  The  bell  rang  and 
be  loudspeaker  said  “Mrs.  Humphries, 
Irs.  Humphries,  wanted  in  the  checking 
epartment.  Mrs.  Humphries.”  Mrs. 
iumphries  who  could  buy  lots  of  pink 
imps.  High  sales  bracelet.  Myrt  was  on 
le  other  side  of  the  rack  now.  “Look, 
frs.  Rivalen,”  she  was  saying,  “this  yel- 
')w  is  just  what  you  need.  So  stylish  and 
verything.”  She  looked  across  the  rack 
'nd  winked  at  Miss  Alkie. 


“Mrs.  Humphries,  please.  .  .  .” 

“Don’t  see  how  you  can  stand  that  loud¬ 
speaker  all  the  time,”  Mrs.  Baker’s  sister 
said. 

“Well,”  Miss  Alkie  said,  “Yes.  A  bother, 
you  know.”  She  shook  her  earrings  and 
turned  to  Mrs.  Baker.  I’ll  put  you  on  our 
special  charge  plan.  Be  glad  to  vouch  for 
you.” 

“You’re  such  a  kind  young  lady,”  Mrs. 
Baker  said.  “Thank  you.” 

“Well,”  Miss  Alkie  said,  “Those  are 
divine  pleats.  Janie  deserves  the  best.”  A 
forty-five  dollar  sale,  she  thought,  and  the 
afternoon  is  always  better.  Just  takes  that 
natural  sell.  At  this  rate  maybe  she  could 
get  the  suit  out  of  layaway  by  the  weekend 
and  wear  it  to  church  Sunday. 

She  wrote  the  sale  on  a  pink  sheet  and 
stuffed  the  dress  in  a  bag  that  said  Merry 
Christmas  from  Fitzgibbons  on  it.  She 
gave  the  package  to  Mrs.  Baker’s  sister. 
Mrs.  Baker  was  leaning  on  a  skirt  rack 
and  crying.  “Never  was  a  good  eater,”  she 
mumbled.  “Used  to  just  pour  ketchup  all 
over  everythin’.  .  .  ”’ 

“Now,  Sal.  .  .  .” 

Miss  Alkie  patted  Mrs.  Baker  on  the 
shoulder.  The  coat  felt  slick  and  thin  be¬ 
neath  her  hand.  Gone  out  of  style  three 
years  ago  too.  Mrs.  Baker  gulped  for  air 
and  her  back  heaved.  Miss  Alkie  looked  at 
the  clock.  Five  minutes  of  her  lunch  hour 
gone  already.  “Please  don’t  cry  on  that 
skirt.  Dior  copy,  you  know,”  she  said. 
“Bye,  now,  just  loved  helping  you.”  She 
ran  across  the  room  to  get  her  coat,  walked 
past  the  plastic  Santa  Claus  nodding  and 
ringing  to  the  employees’  exit  and  clat¬ 
tered  down  the  stairs.  Really,  she  thought, 
what  an  unreal  morning.  Mrs.  Baker  and 
those  pleats  and  kittens.  Really  too  much 
trouble  to  think  about. 
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In  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  this  university  and 
its  students  toward  the  arts.  There  have  always  been  a  few  people  interested  in  the  arts 
at  Duke,  but,  lacking  both  material  aid  and  campus  encouragement,  the  efforts  of  these 
few  have  been  far  overshadowed  by  the  indifference  of  the  many.  It  now  appears  evident 
that  the  tide  is  turning  toward  a  growing  awareness  of  the  place  the  fine  arts  must  hold 
'in  a  truly  great  university. 

There  are  hopeful  signs  from  several  areas  of  the  university  community,  notably  the 
Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation,  the  Student  Union,  and  many  faculty  members  and 
students.  The  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation  is  at  present  giving  the  visual  arts  and  music 
thoughtfully  allocated  funds  to  build  up  the  two  departments  with  an  eye  toward  pre¬ 
paring  the  university  for  its  proposed  Art  Center. 

For  the  Department  of  Music,  the  Foundation  has  appointed  Joseph  Pepper  as  Visiting 
Artist  and  Iain  Hamilton,  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Professor  of  Music.  In  addition,  the  Founda- 
don  is  subsidizing  the  newly  organized  Duke  String  Quartet  as  well  as  sponsoring  gallery 
»ncerts  for  the  Triangle  Symphony.  It  has  also  commissioned  works  by  well-known 
;omposers  Mr.  Hamilton,  Vitorio  Giannini,  Louis  Mennini,  Norman  Dello  Joio,  William 
Jchuman,  and  Vincent  Persichetti.  Most  of  these  works  have  already  received  premiere 
jerformances  by  Duke  students  and  faculty.  Aid  is  also  being  given  to  individual  projects 
)f  Mr.  Hanks  and  Mr.  Withers  of  the  Music  Department,  as  well  as  to  the  development 
)f  a  research  library  of  scores  and  recordings.  The  Music  faculty  deserves  special  com- 
nendation  for  the  exceptional  amount  of  extra  work  each  member  has  contributed  this 
'  'ear.  Since  November  there  have  been  over  thirty  student  concerts  and  at  least  ten  more  per- 
ormed  solely  by  the  Music  Department  faculty.  In  all,  Duke  students  have  this  year  had 
he  opportunity  to  attend  over  eighty  musical  concerts  on  the  Duke  campuses. 

'  In  the  field  of  art,  the  Foundation  this  year  appointed  Ibram  Lassaw  its  first  Benjamin 
'I.  Duke  Professor  of  Sculpture,  as  well  as  aiding  the  Student  Union  and  its  Director 
if  Exhibitions,  Gaillard  Ravenel,  in  presenting  eighteen  art  exhibitions.  The  Student 
Jnion  has  itself  become  so  enthusiastic  that  it  recently  agreed  to  set  aside  a  minimum  of 
500  a  year  for  the  purchase  of  graphics,  drawings,  sculpture,  and  oils  to  be  hung  in  the 
iresent  Student  Union  offices,  and  to  be  later  rotated  in  informal  exhibition  areas  in  the 
Toposed  new  Student  Union  Building.  The  money  will  probably  be  raised  through 
enefit  performances  of  student  activities,  such  as  concerts  or  theatrical  performances. 

Dr.  Bone  of  the  Music  department  reports  that  student  attendance  at  music  functions 
as  shown  a  marked  increase  over  attendance  in  previous  years,  though  West  Campus 
igs  far  behind  East  in  artistic  awareness.  In  a  special  issue  devoted  entirely  to  the  arts 
t  Duke,  the  ALUMNI  REGISTER  (April,  1963)  published  an  article  written  by  Dr. 
William  Blackburn,  long  a  friend  and  active  supporter  of  the  arts.  Dr.  Blackburn  spoke 
f  the  “indifference”  which  has  from  the  beginning  characterized  Duke’s  attitude  toward 
le  arts.  But  with  the  continued  and  increased  support  of  students,  faculty,  and  admin- 
tration,  it  now  seems  possible  that  this  indifference  will  give  way. 

S.S. 

>me  words  of  thanks.  First,  to  Reynolds  Price  and  Fred  Chappell  for  their  most  unselfish  donation  of 
jCir  most  talented  time.  Busy  men  both,  they  have  conducted  monthly  writing  workshops,  assisted  in 
(iblic  readings,  given  much  valuable  criticism  and  advice;  and,  most  importantly  and  most  tenuously, 
leu  active  interest  in  the  writing  community  plus  the  continuing  character  of  their  work  have  made 
itnificant  contributions  to  the  living,  growing  tradition  of  literary  excellence  at  the  university, 
j  Second  word  to  George  Young,  the  assistant  editor,  who  all  year  has  given  time  and  ability  far  out 
,  i  proportion  to  the  normal  demands  and  the  rewards  of  his  position. 
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George  Young 


FOURTH  OF  JULY 
FLASH  FLOOD 


It  was  hard  to  grade  Latin  papers  on 
a  day  like  this.  Since  morning,  the  heat 
and  humidity  had  become  worse,  and 
now  the  fan  seemed  only  to  move  the 
heavy  air  closer  to  Adam’s  face.  More¬ 
over  it  was  a  holiday,  the  Fourth  of  July, 
and  Adam  had  to  come  to  believe  that 
no  one  should  have  to  grade  Latin  papers 
on  the  Fourth  of  July.  But  the  worst 
thing  was  the  letter.  It  was  still  lying 
on  the  table  beside  the  sofa,  yellow  in  the 
yellow  envelope  with  the  gaudy  French 
stamps  and  the  Cannes  postmark.  It 
had  been  lying  on  the  table  for  a  week 
now,  and  for  a  week  he  had  not  been 
able  to  concentrate  on  Latin. 

He  had  read  the  letter  many  times, 
enough  times  to  have  memorized  it  if 
he  had  wished,  but  now  he  was  reading 
it  again.  He  hurried  through  the  first 
part,  the  description  of  Cannes.  He  was 
glad  she  liked  Cannes;  he  had  read  a 
lot  about  it.  He  went  more  slowly 
through  the  last  part  of  the  letter,  and 
when  he  came  to  the  part  where  she  asked 
him  what  she  should  do,  he  read  very 


slowly.  She  was  wondering  whether 
they  should  not  break  their  engagement 
since  things  did  not  seem  the  same  with 
them  anymore.  She  was  leaving  it  en¬ 
tirely  up  to  him.  He  read  the  closing: 
“Love,  Becky”  and  he  wondered  if  she 
had  used  the  word  merely  from  habit. 
He  placed  the  letter  open  beside  the  en¬ 
velope  on  the  table,  and  leaned  his  head 
back  against  the  sofa.  He  had  seen  it 
coming  for  a  long  time,  maybe  six 
months,  but  he  had  not  wanted  to  tell 
her  for  fear  she  would  be  hurt.  But  now 
that  she  had  seen  it  it  was  different.  May¬ 
be  it  was  the  distance  that  had  let  her 
see  it.  But  now  a  few  words  from  him 
and  things  would  no  longer  be  uncertain. 
“You’re  right — it’s  gone,”  he  could  write, 
and  if  it  were  not  true  as  he  wrote  it,  it 
would  become  true  when  she  read  it. 
He  should  be  glad  that  she  had  given  him 
this  chance  to  take  his  freedom.  He 
would  not  have  to  teach  anymore  now, 
though  in  the  few  months  he  had  been 
teaching  he  had  grown  to  like  it.  At 
first  it  had  been  to  get  the  money  they 
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would  need,  but  now  he  did  not  know. 
He  might  look  for  something  else.  He 
wondered  what  he  could  have  done  to 
save  it  before  it  had  reached  this  point. 
He  could  have  asked  her  not  to  go  to 
Europe,  but  that  would  not  have  been 
right.  He  was  glad  that  she  had  been 
able  to  go.  Somewhere,  the  feeling  was 
in  him  that  perhaps  he  could  have  saved 
it  through  some  single,  direct,  spectacular 
action;  but  this  was  no  more  than  a  vague 
feeling,  and  he  had  no  idea  what  that 
action  could  have  been.  But  again,  he 
should  not  look  at  it  that  way.  He  should 
be  glad  that  now  he  had  a  chance  to  free 
himself  from  it  all. 

He  looked  back  to  the  papers  and 
began  to  correct  them.  He  circled  mis¬ 
takes  with  his  heavy  red  pencil,  then 
wrote  the  correct  answers  in  the  margin, 
*<and  when  the  mistake  was  a  bad  one  he 
put  one  or  two  exclamation  marks  be¬ 
tide  the  correction.  He  graded  five  papers 
n  this  manner,  and  then  he  quit.  The 
lies  were  all  around  him,  his  shirt  was 
.ticking  to  his  back,  and  everything  about 
um  felt  wet.  He  thought  about  taking  a 
;hower,  but  he  knew  it  would  not  help, 
de  had  taken  one  that  morning,  and  even 
>y  rubbing  carefully  he  had  not  been  able 
0  dry  himself.  Each  movement  of  his 
rm  had  brought  new  moisture  to  his 
lody,  and  at  last  he  had  given  up  and 
Iressed.  This  summer  was  the  worst  he 
ould  remember.  It  had  not  rained  for 
«  month,  though  the  humidity  had  been 
nbearable  for  a  week.  Next  summer,  he 
ecided,  he  would  go  to  Alaska.  Any 
lace  would  be  better  than  Indiana  in  the 
jmmer.  But  maybe  it  would  rain  to- 
ight.  The  papers  had  said  it  would, 
lough  in  matters  of  weather  he  had  come 
)  trust  old  men’s  bones  more  than  news- 
aper  reports.  He  decided  to  lie  down  on 
.le  couch  for  a  minute.  He  would  not 


go  to  sleep,  he  would  just  try  to  rest  his 
eyes. 

He  awoke  half  an  hour  later,  and  his 
clothing  was  drenched.  He  shivered, 
but  did  not  open  his  eyes  because  he 
knew  someone  was  in  the  room  with  him. 
He  wondered  who  it  was  and  how  he  had 
gotten  into  the  apartment.  He  wished 
the  person  would  go  away  because  he  did 
not  like  to  be  caught  sleeping  like  this. 
He  heard  the  breathing  directly  in  front 
of  him  and  he  slowly  opened  his  eyes. 
He  stared  at  the  strange,  smiling  face  for 
a  moment,  then  he  jumped  to  his  feet. 

“Patton  Satterfield!”  He  grabbed  the 
big  hand  stretched  toward  him.  “Where 
in  the  world  did  you  come  from?” 

Satterfield  grinned,  showing  his  ex¬ 
cellent  white  teeth. 

“The  same  old  hospitable  Adam.  Al¬ 
ways  glad  to  see  a  friend.”  Satterfield 
released  his  grip  and  Adam  stepped  back, 
surprised  at  Satterfield’s  new  strength. 
He  pointed  to  the  chair  close  to  the  sofa. 

“Here,  sit  down.”  He  stared  at  Satter¬ 
field,  not  knowing  what  to  say.  He  had 
not  seen  him  for  at  least  five  years. 

“Thank  you,  Adam.  That’s  brotherly 
of  you.”  He  was  still  smiling  when  he 
sat  down,  and  Adam  was  still  staring  at 
him.  Adam  could  not  get  over  the  change 
in  Satterfield.  He  was  taller  now,  and 
heavier,  and  his  facial  lines  had  become 
sharp  and  clear.  But  the  big  change  was 
in  the  smile.  It  was  a  big  smile,  and  full 
of  confidence.  Looking  at  him  Adam 
thought  of  some  huge,  grinning  movie 
star  whose  name  he  could  not  remember. 

“I  guess  you’re  wondering  what  I’m 
doing  back  in  Waddy,”  Satterfield  said, 
even  smiling  as  he  spoke  the  words. 

“Well,  yes,  I  guess  I  was.” 

“I  thought  you’d  be  surprised  to  see 
me.  I  was  on  my  way  to  Chicago,  and 
the  bus  came  through  here,  so  I  decided  to 
get  off  and  look  around  for  a  while.  I 
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asked  about  you  at  the  bus  station,  and 
they  said  you  were  still  in  town,  so  I 
thought  I’d  look  you  up.” 

“Well  that’s  great!  I’m  sure  glad  you 
came  by.”  Adam  paused  and  looked  at 
Satterfield’s  smiling  face.  He  still  won¬ 
dered  why  he  had  come.  “What  have  you 
been  up  to  all  these  years,  Satterfield? 
It’s  been  a  long  time  since  I’ve  seen  you.” 

“Well,”  Satterfield  said,  smiling 
straight  at  Adam.  “I’ve  been  traveling 
around  mostly.  I  guess  you  heard  I  quit 
the  university.” 

“No.  In  fact  I  haven’t  heard  anything 
about  you  since  we  all  left  for  college. 
Everyone  was  asking  about  you  for  a 
while,  but  no  one  knew  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  you.  You  just  left  for  school 
and  disappeared  as  far  as  any  of  us  could 
tell.” 

“Well,  I  quit  after  a  semester.  I  de¬ 
cided  I  wasn’t  getting  what  I  went  after, 
so  I  quit  and  just  started  bumming 
around.  The  army  got  me  after  that,  and 
I  spent  a  few  years  in  Germany,  then  I 
came  back  and  started  traveling  around 
again.” 

“Well  tell  me  about  it.  Where  did  you 
go?” 

“Oh,  I’ve  been  everywhere — the  West 
Coast,  New  York,  Little  Rock.  I  just 
like  to  leave  a  place  when  I  get  tired  of 
it  and  go  some  place  where  I  think  there’s 
something  worth  seeing.  Right  now  I’m 
going  to  Chicago.  I  think  I’ll  get  a  job 
on  a  lake  freighter.” 

“Well,  you’re  sure  looking  great.  It 
must  be  agreeing  with  you.” 

“Oh,  it’s  fine.  I  think  I’ve  gotten  a 
better  education  than  I  would  have  if 
I’d  stayed  at  the  university.”  He  smiled 
again,  straight  at  Adam.  “How  are 
things  with  you?  I’m  surprised  you’re 
still  around  here.” 

“Things  are  fine,”  Adam  said.  He 
tried  to  equal  Satterfield’s  grin,  but  he 


felt  silly  and  resumed  his  normal  expres¬ 
sion.  “I’m  teaching  over  at  the  high 
school,  and  it’s  good  work.  I’ve  got  a 
wonderful  bunch  of  kids.”  He  looked 
at  Satterfield  and  stopped.  Satterfield 
had  tilted  his  head  back  and  was  laugh¬ 
ing  shrilly.  “What’s  the  matter?” 

“I’m  sorry,  Adam.  It’s  just  so  damn 
funny.” 

“What?” 

“You’re  a  teacher!”  He  was  still  laugh¬ 
ing. 

“Sure,  I  teach  Latin.  What’s  so  funny 
about  that  ? ” 

“Latin!  Oh,  stop  it,  Adam.  You’re 
killing  me.”  He  was  wiping  tears  and 
perspiration  from  his  face.  “I  just  can’t 
picture  you  as  a  teacher.  Adam  Wade, 
The  Enforcer.” 

“Well,  I  guess  it  is  sort  of  funny.  I 
was  pretty  wild  a  few  years  ago.” 

“No,  it  isn’t  that.  It’s  just  that  I  ex¬ 
pected  great  things  of  you,  Adam.  You 
let  me  down.”  He  was  still  laughing, 
and  Adam  was  beginning  to  turn  red 
under  the  ears.  “I  thought  you’d  have 
written  a  dozen  novels  by  now  or  be 
running  for  congress  or  something.  But 
a  teacher!” 

Adam  tried  to  laugh  with  him,  but  he 
could  not.  “It’s  not  such  a  bad  job, 
Satterfield.  The  hours  are  the  best  in  the 
world,  the  pay  is  good  enough,  and  I 
like  to  work  with  kids.” 

“Adam!”  Satterfield’s  voice  was  shrill 
again.  “My  God,  you’re  talking  like  a 
middle  aged  man.  Where’s  the  old  gleam 
in  your  eye?  That’s  what  I  remember.” 

“Hell,  Satterfield,  I’ve  grown  up.  You 
can’t  make  a  living  just  by  walking  around 
the  country  with  a  gleam  in  your  eye.” 

“Whoo,  Adam,  don’t  start  handing  out 
aphorisms  and  homilies.  That’s  a  bad 
sign.”  The  white  teeth  flashed  magnifi¬ 
cently,  and  Adam  did  not  say  anything. 
It  seemed  he  had  been  arguing  with 
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Satterfield  all  his  life.  “Remember  how 
you  were  going  to  run  for  President  in 
1984.?  I  was  going  to  be  your  campaign 
manager,  and  we  wrote  out  your  first 
campaign  speech:  ‘Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
the  only  way  to  heal  a  rotten  culture  is  to 
keep  it  from  spreading.’  You  were  going 
to  close  down  all  ‘churches,  schools,  and 
other  country  clubs  from  Maine  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.’  Those  were  your  words.” 

“Did  I  say  that.'*” 

“You  sure  as  hell  did,  and  now  look 
at  you.  I  bet  all  the  old  ladies  in  town 
smile  when  they  see  you  on  the  street.” 
Adam  laughed,  and  Satterfield  beamed 
triumphantly.  “Ha!  You  admit  it.  They 
do,  don’t  they.'^”  They  were  both  laugh¬ 
ing  now,  and  Adam  was  nodding  his 
head. 

“You’re  right  about  that,  Satterfield. 

'  Absolutely  right.  I’ve  become  disgust¬ 
ingly  respectable.” 

“That’s  the  old  spirit,  Adam.  And 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it.?” 
His  eyes  were  gleaming,  and  he  was 
shouting  the  way  their  high  school  golf 
coach  used  to  shout.  “I’ll  tell  you  what 
you’re  going  to  do  about  it — you’re  going 
to  walk  into  that  schoolroom  tomorrow 
and  you’re  going  to  tell  those  kids:  ‘Kids, 
go  home,  get  the  hell  out  of  here  and  go 
hitch-hiking  around  the  country  or  some¬ 
thing.’  That’s  what  you’re  going  to  do, 
and  then  you’re  going  to  come  up  to 
Chicago  with  me  and  work  on  a  lake 
freighter  for  the  rest  of  the  summer.” 

“Nope,  you’re  wrong.  I’m  not  going 
;o  do  a  thing  about  it,  because  disgusting- 
y  enough  I  like  this  respectability  stuff, 
t’s  really  not  bad,  Satterfield.”  He 
miled,  and  waited  for  the  thunder. 

“What.?  Adam!  Think  of  all  the  hours 
ou  spent  trying  to  figure  out  how  to 
neak  out  of  the  house  with  blue  jeans, 
"hink  of  all  the  energy  you  used  messing 


up  your  hair  so  it  would  look  awful. 
Think  .  . 

“Well,  Satterfield,”  Adam  interrupted, 
smiling,  “all  I  can  say  to  that  is,  you  can’t 
stay  eighteen  and  a  rebel  forever.”  They 
both  started  laughing  again.  Adam 
rocked  back  in  the  sofa,  and  when  his  feet 
hit  the  coffee  table,  they  laughed  even 
harder.  Satterfield  was  leaning  back  in 
his  chair,  his  head  was  turned  upward 
and  his  sides  were  heaving.  Everything 
seemed  funny  to  them  now,  and  they 
laughed  for  a  long  time;  but  then  it  was 
suddenly  past,  and  with  nervous  chuckles 
they  fell  into  silence.  Adam  looked  up 
warily  and  tried  to  think  of  something 
else  that  would  start  them  off  again,  but 
he  could  not  think  of  anything  and  the 
silence  became  very  heavy.  Finally  Satter¬ 
field  spoke. 

“It’s  hot,  I  think  I’ll  take  a  shower.  Do 
you  have  one.?” 

“Sure.”  Adam  showed  Satterfield  the 
way  to  the  shower,  then  he  walked  back 
into  the  living  room  and  sat  down  again. 
In  a  minute  he  heard  the  water  roaring 
full  blast,  and  over  it  he  heard  Satterfield’s 
voice.  He  was  singing  the  Torreador 
Song,  and  singing  it  badly.  This  new 
Satterfield  was  a  wonder.  Adam  tried  to 
remember  the  first  time  he  had  seen  him. 

It  had  been  about  halfway  through  the 
first  grade  and  the  teacher.  Miss  Under¬ 
wood,  had  been  introducing  the  new  boy. 
“Boys  and  girls,  this  is  Patton  Satter¬ 
field.  Patton  moved  here  from  Indian¬ 
apolis  and  he’s  living  with  his  uncle, 
Mr.  Brown.  Let’s  all  say  hello  to  Patton — 
ready,  all  together:  Heloooow  Paaaaton.” 
The  new  boy  stood  there,  smiling  in  his 
new  pair  of  cowboy  boots,  and  Adam 
watched  him  swagger  back  to  the  seat 
the  teacher  had  assigned  him.  Adam  was 
wearing  his  new  Roy  Rogers  shirt  with 
the  big  yoke  in  the  back  and  the  fringe 
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on  the  pockets,  and  during  recess  he  met 
the  new  boy  in  the  school  yard. 

“Howdy,”  he  had  said,  giving  the  new 
boy  his  best  Roy  Rogers  squint  and  speak¬ 
ing  slowly  through  his  nose.  “You  Patton 
Satterfield.?” 

“Nope,”  the  new  boy  said.  “I’m  Roy 
Rogers.” 

“I’m  Roy  Rogers!”  Adam  shouted, 
forgetting  the  squint  and  the  drawl.  All 
the  boys  and  girls  were  watching  now, 
expecting  a  fight.  “You  can  be  Gene 
Altrey.” 

“No,  you  be  Gene  Altrey,”  the  new  boy 
said,  and  as  soon  as  he  said  it,  Adam 
pushed  him.  The  new  boy  moved  in  and 
hit  Adam  on  the  arm,  then  Adam  hit 
him  on  the  arm.  They  circled,  hitting 
each  other  on  the  arm  and  back,  then 
Adam  saw  his  chance.  He  pushed  the 
new  boy  to  the  ground  and  sat  on  him; 
then  he  grabbed  the  boy  by  the  ears  and 
squinted. 

“Now  who  am  I.?” 

“You’re  Roy  Rogers.” 

“And  who  are  you?” 

“I’m  Gene  Altrey.”  After  that  they 
had  become  good  friends. 

Adam  smiled  when  he  thought  of  this. 
He  wondered  why  they  had  not  stayed 
close  friends.  They  had  done  the  same 
things  in  high  school — they  had  both 
tried  out  for  the  top  position  of  the  golf 
team,  they  had  both  tried  to  be  valedicto¬ 
rian,  and  they  had  both  chased  after  Becky 
Hamilton.  Adam  had  always  won  in 
these  competitions,  but  he  had  always 
liked  and  respected  Satterfield  and  hated 
the  fact  that  it  was  Satterfield  he  was 
always  beating.  But — the  singing  was 
still  going  on  in  the  shower — this  was  a 
new  Satterfield,  a  Satterfield  with  a  new 
smile,  a  new  gaiety,  and  a  calculated 
spontaneity  in  his  new  laugh.  No,  that 
was  unfair.  Satterfield  had  changed,  but 
the  change  might  have  been  for  the  better. 


He  wondered  why  Satterfield  had  come 
back.  Was  it  to  upset  him?  No,  of 
course  not,  he  was  only  passing  through. 
And  maybe  Satterfield  was  right  in  teas¬ 
ing  him.  Maybe  he  had  become  a  middle 
aged  man  at  twenty-two.  But  was  that 
so  bad?  Maybe  it  meant  that  he  would  !« 
come  to  wisdom  sooner.  He  remembered 
a  question  he  had  once  asked  in  a  stupid 
question  and  answer  game  at  a  drunken 
party  in  college:  which  was  more  to  be 
pitied,  a  child  without  innocence  or  an 
old  man  without  wisdom?  The  question 
had  ruined  the  game  and  the  party,  and 
he  was  glad  that  he  had  quit  asking  ques¬ 
tions  like  that;  he  would  not  have  asked 
it  then  if  he  had  not  been  drunk.  He  sat 
thinking  and  listening  to  the  water  and 
Satterfield’s  singing,  and  he  frowned. 
Satterfield  was  not  the  only  one  who  had 
learned  things  not  taught  in  books.  But  * 
these  were  strange  things,  things  for 
which  he  had  once  thought  there  were 
no  words,  but  now  that  he  knew  the 
words  he  no  longer  felt  any  need  or  wish 
to  talk  about  them.  The  lessons  he  had 
learned  from  acting  too  hastily  or  too 
impulsively  in  the  past  now  formed  the 
boundaries  for  the  secret  world  within 
which  he  moved.  And  Becky — she  had 
once  been  a  partner  in  that  secret  world 
and  it  was  probably  for  this  reason  that 
the  letter  still  lay  beside  him  unanswered. 

He  looked  at  the  letter  and  realized  with 
a  start  that  it  was  from  precisely  this 
world  that  Satterfield  wanted  to  free  him. 

He  wanted  to  be  a  free  man,  but  still.  .  .  . 

He  would  have  to  wait  and  see.  The 
singing  had  stopped  in  the  bathroom  and 
the  water  had  been  turned  off.  It  was 
remarkable  how  clearly  Satterfield  had 
made  him  think  things  through.  He 

hoped  Satterfield  would  stay  for  a  few  £ 
days,  it  would  be  good  to  have  him 
around.  He  saw  the  door  open,  and  Sat- 
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terfield  walked  in  smiling,  a  towel  around 
his  waist. 

“I  hope  you  won’t  mind — I  washed 
some  of  my  clothes  in  your  sink.  They’re 
drying  now  in  the  oven.” 

“The  oven!  You’re  crazy,  Satterfield, 
they’ll  burn.  You  can’t  dry  clothes  in  a 
damn  oven.” 

“Sure  you  can — I’ve  done  it.  You  have 
to  be  careful,  but  .  .  .”  The  smell  came, 
and  they  both  ran  into  the  kitchen. 

“Look  at  them.  I  told  you,  Satterfield. 
They’re  black.” 

“They’re  all  right,”  Satterfield  said. 
He  had  grabbed  a  fork  and  now  he  was 
spearing  socks,  underwear,  and  finally  the 
shirt.  “They’re  just  browned  a  little.” 
Adam  could  not  keep  from  laughing. 

“Look,  if  you  want  I  can  lend  you 
some.” 

“No,  no.  These  are  fine.”  Satterfield 
started  dressing,  and  when  he  pulled  on 
his  undershirt,  his  head  made  a  big  hole 
in  the  blackened  strip  around  the  neck. 
Satterfield  looked  at  Adam  and  they 
started  laughing.  Adam  heard  Satter¬ 
field’s  high  shriek,  and  he  laughed  louder. 
He  laughed  for  a  long  time,  then  he 
thought  he  should  restrain  himself  and 
stopped.  Satterfield  was  still  laughing. 

“Well,  now  that  I’m  dressed  up,  I  feel 
like  going  out  on  the  town.  What  had  you 
planned  for  tonight,  anything.^” 

“Well,  I  thought  I  might  go  out  and 
eat  first,  and  then  go  to  the  fireworks 
show  down  on  the  levee.  You  want  to 

go?” 

“Sure,  but  isn’t  it  a  little  corny.?” 

“Well,  you  might  think  so,  but  I  don’t. 
I  like  it.  All  the  farmers  usually  come 
in,  and  everybody  brings  a  picnic.  It’s 
all  pretty  small  town,  but  I  like  it.” 

“Damn,”  said  Satterfield.  “The  old 
Hoosier  Schoolmaster  again.  I  guess  I 
can  stand  it  if  you  can,  though.  Do  you 
have  to  take  a  flag  to  wave,  or  is  it  all 


right  if  you  just  wear  an  Uncle  Sam 
suit.?” 

Adam  laughed.  “Sure,  both.  What’s 
the  matter,  Satterfield,  don’t  you  love  your 
country.?” 

“Of  course  I  love  my  country,”  Satter¬ 
field  said,  showing  his  perfect  teeth  again. 
“It’s  the  only  country  for  the  discriminat¬ 
ing  man.”  He  laughed  and  followed 
Adam  out  the  door  of  the  apartment. 
They  started  to  walk  to  the  restaurant, 
but  they  looked  at  the  sky  and  changed 
their  minds.  Low,  brown  clouds  had  be¬ 
gun  to  drift  over  from  the  west,  and  the 
air  had  become  even  heavier. 

“I  think  we’d  better  take  the  car,” 
Adam  said.  Satterfield  smiled  and  fol¬ 
lowed  Adam  to  the  garage. 

Evening  was  coming  and  large  crowds 
of  people  were  moving  toward  the  river 
front  when  Adam  and  Satterfield  left  the 
restaurant.  They  drove  down  to  the  levee 
and  looked  for  a  long  time  before  they 
found  a  parking  place.  Everywhere  along 
the  levee  people  of  all  ages  were  sitting  or 
moving.  Cars  lined  both  sides  of  the 
street  for  two  blocks,  and  across  the 
river,  on  the  road  which  led  up  the  hill, 
cars  were  parked  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

“We  should  have  thought  of  that,” 
Adam  said,  pointing.  “The  best  view  is 
from  across  the  river.” 

“Well,  let’s  go  there.” 

“We  probably  couldn’t  find  a  parking 
place,”  Adam  said  and  Satterfield  smiled. 
“Besides,  I’d  hate  to  fight  the  traffic.” 

“I  won’t  say  anything,”  Satterfield  said, 
still  smiling. 

“What  won’t  you  say.?” 

“I  won’t  badger  you  about  it.” 

“Dammit,  Satterfield,  tell  me  what  you 
were  going  to  say.” 

“Well,  if  you  insist.”  Adam  had  begun 
to  hate  that  grin.  “It’s  just  that  you’re 
acting  middle  aged  again.  Five  years  ago, 
you  wouldn’t  have  worried  about  the 
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traffic  or  not  finding  a  parking  place  if  you 
wanted  to  have  the  best  view.” 

“Thank  you  for  reminding  me,”  Adam 
said.  Then  he  was  sorry  he  had  spoken 
so  coldly.  Satterfield  was  probably  right. 
He  would  not  argue  with  him  anymore. 
He  looked  down  toward  the  river  and 
saw  that  the  politicians  had  climbed  onto 
the  launching  platform,  and  one  of  them 
had  walked  to  the  microphone,  and  was 
blowing  into  it.  Then  he  stepped  back 
from  it  and  started  talking. 

“They  tell  me  this  thing’s  working,  so 
Charley,  if  you  can’t  hear  me  up  there 
on  Front  Street,  just  wave  your  hand  and 
I’ll  have  them  do  something  about  it.” 
A  small  wave  of  chuckles  rose  up  from 
the  levee.  The  speaker  moved  back  from 
the  microphone  to  scratch  his  head,  then 
he  stepped  forward  again  and  smiled  at 
the  crowd.  “Friends,  you  and  me  and 
Charley  up  there  on  Front  Street — we 
all  have  something  in  common,  that  is 
we  are  Americans.  And  that  means,”  he 
was  speaking  very  slowly,  “we  are  a  free¬ 
dom  loving  people.”  He  stopped  for  the 
applause,  and  Satterfield  leaned  over  and 
tooted  the  horn.  “And  from  time  to  time 
we  have  been  called  upon  to  show  that  we 
are  a  freedom  loving  people.  Your  great 
granddads,  and  mine,  you  and  me,  your 
boys  and  mine — we  all  know  this  well 
and  we  are  proud  of  it.  And  it  all  began 
on  this  day,  back  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  seventy-six — I  can’t  remember  back 
that  far,  but  my  wife  tells  me  about  it — 
it  all  began  when  a  bunch  of  fellows,  like 
you  and  me,  got  together  and  decided  that 
they  were  man  enough  to  do  things  on 
their  own  and  that  they  were  man  enough 
to  give  up  their  lives  to  prove  it.  And  so 
today  .  .  .” 

“Let’s  get  out  and  walk  around  some,” 
Satterfield  said.  “I  don’t  like  to  sit  in  a 
car  too  long  at  a  time  unless  it’s  moving.” 

“Fine,”  Adam  said.  They  got  out  of 


the  car  and  began  to  walk  along  the  levee. 
They  stopped  to  applaud  at  the  end  of  the 
speech,  and  then  they  walked  on.  Every¬ 
where  they  moved  now,  they  heard  the 
same  conversation:  My  aren’t  those  clouds 
black,  and  do  you  think  they’ll  get  to 
finish  the  show  before  it  rains?  One  old 
man  was  telling  how  it  had  done  the  same 
thing  fifteen  years  before.  “Dry  as  death, 
I  say,  and  hot.  Then  come  the  Fourth  of 
July  the  awfulest  storm  hit  you  ever  seen 
and  them  cricks  come  bustin  down  out  of 
the  hills  like  bublin  hell  itself  and  right 
where  Jones  Crick  jines  cedar  they  had 
the  awfulest  flash  flood  ever.  Whoosh, 
down  she  come  and  when  she  hit  that 
bridge  they  wasn’t  even  a  splinter  left  to 
show  for  it.  Back  in  ’48  that  was,  and 
then  in  ’37  .  .  .”  They  moved  further 
down  the  levee,  looking  for  an  empty  spot 
of  grass  to  sit  on. 

“Damn!”  Satterfield  was  pointing  to¬ 
ward  the  cloud  mass,  growing  in  the  west. 
“Would  you  look  at  that?” 

“You  heard  the  old  man,”  Adam  said. 
“It’s  going  to  rain  for  forty  days  and 
forty  nights.” 

“Great!”  Satterfield  said.  He  had  taken 
a  wooden  pick  from  his  pocket  and  he 
was  cleaning  his  teeth.  “Everyone  will 
get  soaked  and  they’ll  run  like  hell  for  the 
nearest  shelter  and  natural  man  triumphs 
over  civic  man  again!”  He  was  holding 
the  toothpick  with  two  fingers,  pointing 
it  upward,  and  Adam  laughed.  They 
saw  an  empty  patch  of  grass  down  close 
to  the  river  and  started  walking  toward  it. 
Adam  saw  two  hands  waving  and  looked; 
it  was  two  of  his  students. 

“Hello,  Mr.  Wade.”  It  was  Sally  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  Sally  Furnish.  He  waved  back 
and  tbe  girls  looked  at  each  other  and 
giggled. 

“Oh  the  old  killer,  huh?”  Satterfield 
was  grinning,  the  toothpick  back  between 
his  teeth.  “Look  at  them  giving  you  the 
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eye.  That’s  what  I’d  call  the  sex  age 
version  of  apple  for  the  teacher.” 

“No,”  Adam  was  smiling.  “They’re 
just  a  couple  of  sweet,  friendly  kids.” 

“Well,  if  those  are  the  kind  of  kids 
you  teach  I  can  sure  see  why  you  like  the 
job.  The  one  on  the  left  looks  like  Becky 
Hamilton.” 

“It’s  her  cousin.” 

“No  kidding,”  Satterfield  said,  watch¬ 
ing  the  girls  walk  up  toward  the  conces¬ 
sion  stand.  “Say,  what  ever  happened  to 
Becky  anyway?  Remember  how  we  used 
to  chase  after  her?  I  was  afraid  I’d  come 
back  and  find  you  two  married.” 

“No,  we’ve  been  engaged  for  a  while, 
but  I’m  thinking  about  breaking  it.  She’s 
in  Europe  now.  She  graduates  next 
June.”  They  came  to  the  grassy  spot  and 
sat  down. 

“Well,  that  explains  it,”  Satterfield  said, 
smiling. 

“Explains  what?” 


“Why  she’s  the  reason  you’re  acting 
like  a  middle  aged  man,  Adam.  Being 
tied  down  to  a  woman’ll  do  it.  It’s  a  good 
thing  you’re  breaking  it  off  before  it 
really  ruins  you.” 

Adam  smiled  and  looked  around.  The 
crowd  was  gathering.  Down  by  the 
river’s  edge,  small  boys  were  throwing 
stones,  trying  to  make  them  land  in  the 
narrow  strip  of  water  between  the  dock 
and  the  boats  moored  there.  Further 
downstream  the  out  of  town  people  who 
owned  the  big  boats  were  sitting  on  the 
decks  playing  cards  or  sipping  drinks. 
Some  of  them  had  already  raised  the 
canvas  canopies  in  anticipation  of  the 
coming  rain.  A  barge  was  passing  and 
the  white  was  barely  visible  as  the  small 
waves  broke  against  its  side.  More  peo¬ 
ple  were  arriving  every  minute,  and  soon 
the  whole  levee  would  be  covered.  Wom¬ 
en  were  opening  the  family  picnics  onto 
the  closely  cut  grass.  The  steady  hum  of 
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conversation  rose  slowly  from  the  levee 
and  hung  there  low,  like  the  clouds;  and 
occasionally  it  was  pierced  by  the  shrieks 
of  the  small  boys  at  the  river’s  edge.  Peo¬ 
ple  were  now  looking  far  down  the  river, 
to  the  west,  where  the  rain  would  first 
show  itself,  but  all  that  could  be  seen  were 
the  lights  from  the  power  plant,  blinking 
red  against  the  dark  clouds  and  hills. 

“It’s  peaceful  here,  don’t  you  think?” 

“Well,  if  you  like  peace.”  Satterfield 
said,  grinning  again.  “Personally,  I 
think  the  Lord’s  going  to  rain  down  his 
judgment  any  second  now.”  As  Satter¬ 
field  spoke,  the  first  of  the  fireworks  ex¬ 
ploded,  sending  showers  of  white  light 
high  over  the  river,  and  then  slowly  down 
against  the  hills  and  into  the  water. 
Adam  was  laughing  and  Satterfield 
screamed:  “Whoooweee!  Ain’t  that 

sumpin,  Adam?”  Adam  felt  embarrassed 
as  people  turned  around  to  grin.  “What’s 
the  matter,  Adam,  don’t  you  like  my 
enthusiasm?”  Satterfield  screamed  again 
as  the  next  flare  exploded.  It  was  the 
American  flag,  spread  high  above  the  hills 
and  from  each  corner  of  the  flag,  small 
sparks  were  flying  up,  and  then  down  and 
into  the  river.  “That’s  the  symbol  for 
Liberty,  Adam.  Freedom,  Liberty,  and 
Independence.  Ain’t  it  great  to  be  a  free 
man?  Whooopeee!  Take  off  your  shoes 
and  wiggle  your  toes!”  People  all  around 
them  were  turning  to  grin  now.  People 
Adam  knew  were  looking,  and  he  wished 
he  had  not  come. 

“Let’s  get  out  of  here,”  Adam  said. 

“Hell  no!”  Satterfield  was  obviously 
enjoying  the  spectacle  he  was  making. 
“It  would  be  unthinkably  unpatriotic. 
What’s  the  matter,  Adam,  don’t  you  love 
your  country?” 

“Cut  it  out,  Satterfield.  Everybody’s 
looking.” 

“So  what?”  He  was  grining  at  the 
faces  turned  on  him.  “See,  they’re  friend¬ 


ly.  You’re  taking  everything  too  seriously, 
Adam.  Let  yourself  go.” 

“I’m  a  teacher,  Satterfield.  I  can’t  act 
like  a  fool.”  Then  he  remembered  he 
was  not  going  to  argue  about  it. 

“You  don’t  have  to  be  so  glum  about  it, 
Adam.  Listen,  you’re  a  young  man  first, 
You’re  a  free  and  single  young  man,  and 
that’s  more  important  than  being  a  god¬ 
dam  teacher  or  anything.  If  you  think 
that’s  not  true,  ask  any  old  man.  Ask 
that  one.”  He  pointed  at  one  of  the 
grinning  faces,  and  that  face  quickly 
stopped  grinning  and  turned  away.  At 
once  the  next  explosion  lighted  the  whole 
levee.  Adam  knew  that  his  face  was  red 
and  he  was  glad  the  people  had  turned 
to  look  back  at  the  show.  Streaks  of  yel¬ 
low  and  red  were  shooting  in  opposite 
directions,  while  a  fountain  of  white  burst 
straight  up,  then  dropped  slowly  down.  * 
A  cool  wind  began  to  blow,  and  Adam 
could  feel  the  dust  moving  in  the  air. 

“That  one  musta  brung  rain,”  the 
farmer  beside  them  said,  chuckling  and 
slapping  his  thigh. 

“What  a  great  sense  of  humor,”  Satter¬ 
field  said,  smiling  at  Adam  in  the  dark. 
Adam  felt  the  red  rising  on  his  neck  and 
he  looked  to  the  west.  There,  past  the 
blinking  lights  of  the  power  plant,  a  long, 
jagged  white  thread  dangled  silently, 
palely,  and  then  faded.  The  rumble  fi¬ 
nally  came,  but  it  seemed  very  small  and 
far  away.  ^ 

“It’s  going  to  be  a  beauty,”  someone 
was  saying.  “A  log  roller  and  a  gulley 
warsher.” 

“Oh,  this  native  wit.  It  kills  me.” 
Satterfield  shrieked,  his  laughter  rising 
high  over  the  growing  rumble.  The 
flashes  in  the  west  were  becoming  bright¬ 
er  now.  Adam  turned  his  head  back  to 
the  show.  It  was  a  peacock  this  time,  •• 
but  the  gaudy  red,  yellow,  and  green  tail 
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seemed  pale  against  the  flashes  moving 
in  from  the  west. 

“In  two  minutes  it’s  going  to  rain  like 
hell,”  Satterfield  said.  “Start  counting.” 

“Do  you  want  to  go?” 

“Hell  no,  you  can  if  you  want  to,  but 
I’m  staying  right  here.  This  is  going  to 
be  too  good  to  miss.”  They  leaned  back 
on  the  grass  and  watched  the  people  be¬ 
ginning  to  leave.  The  lightning  was  get¬ 
ting  closer  now,  lighting  up  the  sky  for 
longer  periods  of  time.  While  the  light 
flashed,  Adam  could  see  the  waves  rising 
in  the  river;  more  and  more  white  was 
beginning  to  show  as  the  wind  grew 
stronger.  Paper  plates  and  wax  sandwich 
wrappings  were  blowing  low  across  the 
ground.  Only  a  few  of  the  thousand  or  so 
people  were  still  on  the  levee  now,  and 
those  few  were  trying  to  gather  their  be¬ 
longings  quickly.  The  remaining  fire¬ 
works  were  being  loaded  into  a  pick-up 
truck  near  the  launching  platform.  The 
workmen  glanced  toward  the  west  after 
every  armload,  and  when  all  the  fireworks 
were  loaded,  they  climbed  quickly  into 
the  truck.  Adam  and  Satterfield  watched 
the  lights  of  the  truck  back  up  to  the 
street;  then  they  were  the  only  ones  left 
on  the  levee. 

They  waited,  and  then  they  could  see 
it  coming  up  the  river.  As  the  lightning 
flashed,  they  could  see  the  drops  poking 
the  water  half  a  mile  downstream.  They 
watched  as  the  forward  line  of  the  dancing 
water  moved  closer  to  them,  then  it  was 
right  in  front  of  them. 

“Whoooweeee!  It’s  great!”  Satterfield 
was  running  along  the  levee  and  shriek¬ 
ing  as  the  first  drops  hit  him.  He  ran 
down  to  the  river  to  watch  the  steam  rise 
from  the  water.  Adam  stood  about  half¬ 
way  up  the  levee,  and  there  he  could 
smell  the  dust  as  it  broke  from  the  large, 
heavy  drops.  He  watched,  as  across  the 
river  a  huge  tree  fell  at  a  silent  flash,  then 


the  sound  reached  him  and  he  jumped. 
It  sounded  as  if  it  had  struck  directly 
behind  him.  Across  the  river,  an  orange 
glow  hung  over  the  spot  where  the  tree 
had  fallen,  then  it  faded  under  the  down¬ 
pour.  Satterfield  walked  up  from  the 
river;  his  hair  was  beaten  down  over  his 
eyes,  and  his  shirt  stuck  tight  against  his 
chest.  He  was  talking,  but  Adam  could 
not  hear  the  words.  He  could  see  Satter¬ 
field’s  lips  moving  against  the  white,  flash¬ 
ing  teeth,  but  his  ears  were  filled  with  the 
roar  and  thunder. 

“You’ll  have  to  shout!” 

“Let’s  go!” 

“Where?” 

“Jones  Creek!” 

Adam  nodded,  and  they  started  walk¬ 
ing  up  the  levee  toward  the  car.  Light¬ 
ning  struck  somewhere  not  far  ahead  of 
them,  and  Satterfield  began  to  run. 
“Come  on.  Hurry.”  Adam  ran  behind 
him  until  they  reached  the  car.  Satter¬ 
field  jumped  in  and  leaned  over  to  open 
the  door  of  the  driver’s  seat  for  Adam. 
“Let’s  go,  I  want  to  see  the  flash  wave.” 
Adam  turned  on  the  lights,  and  he  could 
now  see  the  falling  sheet  of  water. 
Branches  and  whole  tree  limbs  were  blow¬ 
ing  across  the  road.  The  water  maples 
beside  the  street  bowed,  then  sprang  back, 
then  bowed  again  at  the  change  of  the 
roaring  wind.  “Let’s  go.  Drive  to  the 
Oak  Street  bridge.  That’s  where  it’ll  hit 
the  hardest.” 

Adam  could  hardly  see  as  he  drove 
through  the  dark  streets.  The  windshield 
wipers  were  useless  against  the  moving 
liquid  air.  Even  the  street  had  become 
a  small  river,  and  though  Adam  drove  in 
the  center  of  the  street,  the  car  sent  up 
high  sprays  on  each  side. 

“Can’t  you  drive  any  faster?” 

“I  don’t  want  to  speed  in  this  stuff,” 
Adam  said,  though  immediately  he 
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pressed  his  foot  harder  against  the  accel¬ 
erator. 

“Don’t  stop  for  the  red  light.  No  one 
will  be  coming.”  Adam  slowed  down, 
but  then  the  windshield  turned  green  and 
he  accelerated  again.  At  Oak  Street  he 
turned,  and  brought  the  car  to  a  stop  be¬ 
fore  the  bridge.  “Leave  the  lights  on.  I 
want  to  see  it,”  Satterfield  shouted.  He 
jumped  out  of  the  car  and  ran  onto  the 
bridge.  “It  hasn’t  come  yet.  The  water’s 
brown,  but  the  big  wave  hasn’t  hit  yet. 
Come  on  out  here,  you  can  see  better.” 

Adam  was  standing  beside  the  car. 
“No,  get  off!  The  flash  wave’ll  smash  it 
to  bits.  Get  off,  Satterfield.” 

Satterfield  grinned.  “You’re  being  an 
old  man  again,  Adam.  Come  on  out  here 
— you  can’t  see  it  from  where  you’re 
standing.” 

“Dammit,  Satterfield,  you’ll  be  killed.” 
“Adam,  act  your  age.  You’re  twenty- 
two,  not  eighty.  Come  on  out  here  and 
see  it — it’ll  make  a  new  man  out  of  you. 
After  this  you  won’t  be  afraid  of  any¬ 
thing.  God,  it’s  great!”  Satterfield  stood 
there,  gripping  the  iron  railing  of  the 
bridge.  The  wind  and  rain  were  blowing 
hard  against  his  chest,  and  his  matted  hair 
was  standing  high  on  his  head. 

“Come  on!” 

The  lightning  flashed  twice,  in  rapid 
succession,  and  the  rain  was  beating  hard 
on  the  ground,  on  Adam’s  head  and 
shoulders.  It  stung. 

“Come  on!” 

He  looked,  and  Satterfield  was  grinning 
out  into  the  darkness  beyond  the  beam  of 
the  headlights.  The  lightning  flashed 
again,  and  Satterfield’s  eyes  seemed  huge, 
his  teeth  flashed  white  and  pointed.  God, 
it  had  to  be  a  dream. 

“Come  on!” 

Satterfield  was  waving  his  hand  at 
Adam. 


“Hurry  up,  it’s  coming.”  He  turned 
to  face  Adam. 

“Come  on,  you’re  a  free  man.” 

Adam  took  a  step  toward  the  bridge. 
The  wind  pushed  him  and  he  took  an¬ 
other  step.  “That’s  it,  come  on.”  It  was 
easy;  it  was  like  sleepwalking.  “Good, 
keep  coming.”  He  heard  a  crash  in  the  * 
darkness  beyond  the  headlights,  and  he 
began  to  walk  faster.  It  was  coming. 

“Hurry  up!” 

He  ran,  but  the  bridge  seemed  to  be 
retreating.  The  crashing  noise  was  louder 
now,  breaking  even  above  the  roar  of  the 
storm.  The  sky  brightened  for  a  moment 
around  a  jagged  flash,  and  in  that  moment 
Adam  looked  upstream  and  his  heart 
stopped.  The  whole  world  seemed  to  be 
rushing  at  him — yellow  brown,  with  logs 
and  boards  flashing  eight  feet  high,  the 
wave  was  boiling  toward  him.  He  could 
not  move. 

“God  damn  look  at  it!” 

There  was  a  loud  crash  and  Adam  saw 
the  water  pour  over  the  bridge,  yellow 
brown  and  swirling.  He  heard  boards 
snap  and  over  it  all  rose  Satterfield’s  high 
shriek.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  when  he 
opened  them  again  Satterfield  was  still 
gripping  the  rail  and  laughing. 

“You  see,  nothing  happened.” 

Adam  walked  back  to  the  car  and 
climbed  in.  It  should  have  been  a  dream, 
a  dream  from  which  he  could  awake  and 
find  that  he  had  really  lost  nothing, 
failed  at  nothing.  Satterfield  opened  the 
door,  and  he  was  still  laughing.  He  did  * 
not  stop  laughing  as  Adam  drove  the  car 
back  through  the  waterfilled  streets.  It 
was  a  high,  mocking  laugh,  and  Adam 
could  not  listen  to  it  any  longer.  He 
stopped  the  car  when  he  saw  the  place 
and  Satterfield  looked  at  him. 

“Why  are  we  stopping.?” 

“Get  out.” 

“But  this  is  the  bus  station.” 
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“You  heard  me  God  damn  it.  Get 
out. 

Satterfield  grinned.  “All  right.  If 
that’s  the  way  you  want  it,  I’ll  get  out. 
But  don’t  ever  say  you  didn’t  have  a 
chance.”  He  opened  the  door  and  walked 
around  the  front  of  the  car  and  toward 
the  bus  station.  He  was  still  laughing 
when  he  entered  the  station  door. 

Adam  drove  straight  back  to  his  apart¬ 
ment  and  when  he  was  inside  he  went 
to  the  letter  on  the  table.  It  was  still 
lying  there,  yellow  and  open  like  a  sore 
that  would  not  go  away.  He  read  it  and 
the  words  were  still  the  same.  The  de¬ 
cision  was  up  to  him.  He  carried  the 
letter  across  the  room  to  his  writing  desk 
and  there  he  sat  down  and  placed  the  let¬ 
ter  before  him.  He  read  the  last  words 
again,  then  he  took  his  own  pen  and  began 
to  write.  He  wrote  slowly  at  first,  and 
then  he  was  writing  more  rapidly.  He 
was  long  at  it  and  he  knew  that  he  was 
writing  strange  things,  things  she  could 
not  possibly  understand,  such  as:  the  Adam 
Wade  you  knew  and  the  relationship  you 
knew  with  him  are  both  things  of  the 
past,  like  water  gone  under  the  bridge. 
He  knew  that  she  could  not  understand 


those  words,  but  he  knew  that  she  could 
and  would  guess  the  meaning  behind 
them:  that  he  still  needed  and  wanted  her 
very  much.  But  the  ending  he  made  very 
plain.  He  told  her  that  he  knew  she 
would  not  understand  all  that  he  was 
saying,  but  that  he  would  meet  her,  be 
waiting  for  her  at  the  dock,  and  he  would 
explain  everything  she  did  not  under¬ 
stand.  When  he  had  signed  his  name, 
he  did  not  re-read  the  letter,  but  imme¬ 
diately  thrust  it  in  the  envelope  and  sealed 
it.  He  addressed  it  more  carefully  than 
he  had  written  it — the  postmen  would  not 
be  as  understanding  as  Becky;  and  after 
he  had  placed  the  proper  number  of 
stamps  on  it,  he  ran  with  it  to  the  mail¬ 
box  at  the  corner  and  dropped  it  in.  Then 
he  could  walk  back  to  the  house  slowly. 
It  was  still  raining,  but  he  did  not  mind 
it  since  he  had  not  been  dry  all  day.  He 
would  walk  for  a  while,  he  decided.  He 
would  walk  until  he  was  thoroughly  tired, 
then  he  would  go  to  bed.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  would  get  up  at  five-thirty  or  six 
to  work  on  the  Latin  papers.  He  had  to 
have  them  graded  by  nine,  but  he  knew 
that  he  could  do  it  easily  since  the  morn¬ 
ing  would  be  cool. 
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A  DESERT  REST 


A  salesman  thumbed  in  Utah  lets  me  out 
in  Ely,  a  Nevada  desert  town. 

Three  hundred  miles  we  shared  the  same  direction. 
I’ll  try  Route  Fifty,  he  takes  Six  southwest. 

Hefting  my  bag  and  sweating,  I  start  down 
mainstreet.  On  either  side  trees  shade  the  way 
to  where  my  road  goes  west,  but  half-way  there 
I  sit  and  rest.  This  shade  and  a  breath  of  air 
seem  miracles  in  Hell.  Across  the  street 
a  graveyard  almost  full  climbs  up  a  slope. 

A  bony  man  in  coveralls,  no  shirt, 

sits  on  a  waist-high  stone  and  aims  a  hose. 

By  arches  short  and  high  or  long  and  low 
he  makes  the  water  work  while  he  sits  still. 

I  rest  an  hour,  he  only  changes  stones. 

He’ll  come  again,  tomorrow  and  tomorrow: 
this  is  no  place  where  grass  and  trees  should  grow. 

I  wonder  whose  expensive  dream  they  were 
and  if  the  dreamer  lies  beneath  his  grass. 

Who  are  they  anyway  marked  by  those  graves.? 

That  man  who  tends  the  hose  for  hours  each  day. 

I’ll  bet  he  wouldn’t  know  a  dozen  names. 

Maybe  some  were  pioneers.  I’ve  read 
of  them.  This  was  their  mining  country  once. 

Now  earth  has  hollowed  them  and  sucked  them  dry. 
It’s  “dust  to  dust”  and  seems  all  finished,  yet 
those  trees,  the  emerald  lawn,  the  man  who’s  paid 
to  fill  a  desert’s  thirst — what’s  it  all  for? 

A  townsman,  a  man  too  old  and  stiff  to  work, 
stops  beside  me,  sight — I  don’t  speak  first. 

“Nice  place,  that,”  he  says  and  nods  across  the  street. 
“We  take  good  care.”  I  agree.  We  talk  of  roads 
and  travel  till  I  think  it’s  time  to  move, 
then  walk  together  toward  the  edge  of  town 
and  say  good-bye  before  the  shade  gives  out. 

The  trees  are  gone  where  Fifty’s  best  to  hitch. 

I  thumb  and  sweat  and  watch  a  few  cars  pass. 

He  said  the  next  town  on  the  road’s  Eureka. 
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WHY  ROSELEAH  DOESN’T  KICK 
BASCUM  VERY  MUCH  ANYMORE 


Roseleah  was  four  years  and  three  days 
older  than  Bascum  and  that  accounted 
for  most  of  the  trouble.  She  had  another 
brother  too — J.  W. — but  he  was  only 
three  and  didn’t  hang  around  much. 
But  Bascum  always  came  in  and  giggled 
when  Mama  made  her  iron.  He  just  sat 
there  on  the  linoleum  table  with  the  faded 
yellow  roses  on  it  and  watched  Roseleah 
while  she  pushed  the  iron  across  the 
damp  sheets  and  Papa’s  working  pants. 
And  he  always  scratched  his  head  that 
way;  he  tilted  his  head  and  made  tiny 
little  scratches  until  he  got  white  stuff 
under  his  nails  and  then  smelled  it.  That 
made  Roseleah  sick.  And  he  looked  so 
caved-in  and  something  was  wrong  with 
his  teeth.  When  he  giggled  they  showed 
all  blue  green.  Finally  she’d  say  “Bascum 
git  out  and  I  mean  it.  Out,  out.”  But 
only  if  Mama  was  outside  hanging  clothes 
on  the  line  or  talking  to  Papa  on  the  front 
steps.  Because  if  she  heard  she’d  have  a 
hissyfit  and  Roseleah  would  have  to  iron 
a  whole  nother  hour  before  she  could  go 
out  to  play. 

One  day  Roseleah  told  Mama  that 
Bascum’s  teeth  were  ugly  and  ought  to 
be  pulled  out.  It  was  a  morning  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  soon  after  they’d  moved  from 
Magruder  street,  and  the  first  day  to  go  to 
the  new  school.  They  were  sitting  at  the 
linoleum  table  eating  breakfast,  all  of 
them — Papa  with  his  wool  shirt  and  work 
pants  on,  Mama  looking  frowsy  and  tired, 
and  Bascum  and  Roseleah  and  }.  W. 

“Roseleah  Case  .  ,  Mama  sighed. 

“Well  they’re  ugly.  Oooo.  Ugly.” 


“Shut  up,”  Papa  said.  He  drew  his 
eyebrows  together. 

“Yeah,  shut  up,”  Bascum  said. 

“Shut  up,  shut  up.”  That  was  from 
J.  W.  who  clanked  his  spoon  on  his  plate. 

Roseleah  kicked  Bascum  under  the 
table. 

“Roseleah  kicked  me.  Mama,  Roseleah 
kicked  .  .  .” 

“Rose — leah  Ca — se.”  Mama  could 

look  so  mean, 

“It  was  pure  accident.  Mama,”  Rose¬ 
leah  tried  to  look  very  superior.  “I  hate 
this  prune  juice.” 

Mama  pushed  back  her  hair  and  sighed. 
Mama’s  hair  always  looked  so  dirty. 
“Let’s  see  your  teeth,  son.” 

Bascum  giggled  obligingly. 

“Papa  what  do  you  think.?  Ought  to 
send  him  to  Doctor  Miller.?  It’s  probably 
his  seven  year  molars.” 

“Yeah,”  Papa  said.  “But  you  pay  for 
it.”  He  got  up  from  the  table  and 
walked  out  into  the  yard. 

“After  school,”  Mama  said,  “You  go 
by  the  dentist’s,  Bascum.  It’s  right  on 
your  way  home.” 

“He  has  a  big  drill,”  Roseleah  said. 
“Bzz  bzz  and  it’ll  hurt  and  hurt.” 

“Bzzzbzzz,”  J.  W.  echoed, 

“Hush,”  Mama  said.  “And  you  take 
him  into  the  first  grade  class  this  mornin, 
Roseleah.” 

“Awww.” 

“Roseleah.” 

“Yas’m.  I’ll  hold  pore  little  Bascum’s 
hand  and  walk  right  into  the  first  grade 
class  and  say  hello  first  grade  this  here’s 
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pore  little  Bascum  Case.”  Roseleah 
laughed  and  she  didn’t  even  care  when 
Mama  looked  kind  of  hurt. 

Mama  put  their  lunches  in  brown  paper 
bags  and  stood  at  the  door  to  watch  them 
go  down  the  walk.  “Goodbye,  children 
...  be  nice  today.  .  .  .  Bascum,  your 
pants  are  unzipped.  I’d  come  with  you 
if  I  didn’t  have  so  much  to  do.” 

Bascum  zipped  his  pants  and  ran  to 
catch  Roseleah,  who  had  already  banged 
the  gate  behind  her.  “Go  way,  ugly,” 
she  said,  “You  have  little  old  baby  seven 
year  molars.  Ha  ha.  Beat  you  to  the  end 
of  the  block.” 

Roseleah  began  to  run,  loving  the  cool 
air  against  her  face  and  the  squeaky  sound 
of  her  tennis  shoes  on  the  sidewalk.  Her 
pigtails  stood  out  behind  her  head  she 
ran  so  fast  and  her  eyes  stung  by  the 
wind  filled  with  tears  so  that  the  cracks 
in  the  sidewalk  and  old  Mr.  Campbell’s 
house  across  the  street  were  blurred  and 
foggy.  She  ran  and  ran  until  she  couldn’t 
hear  Bascum  behind  her  anymore.  She 
looked  around  and  saw  him  way  back 
kicking  a  pebble  along  the  street. 

Roseleah  walked  on  down  two  more 
blocks  and  turned  left  on  a  shady  street 
and  then  she  could  see  the  school,  a  large 
brick  building  surrounded  by  trees  and 
with  an  asphalt  playground  in  the  back. 

Several  children  were  on  the  front 
steps.  “Hi.”  Roseleah  walked  up  to  a 
group  of  them.  “I’m  Roseleah  Case.” 
She  smoothed  her  dotted  swiss  dress  that 
stuck  out  because  Mama  had  starched  it 
so  nice.  “I’m  new.  I’m  in  the  fifth 
grade.” 

“You’re  just  a  little  peanut,”  one  boy 
said.  He  was  big  and  had  red  hair. 

“I’m  in  the  fifth  grade  too.”  A  girl 
with  pretty  brown  eyes  looked  at  Rose¬ 
leah.  “With  ole  Miss  Kuhn.  You’ll  hate 
her.  My  name’s  Bernadette  Ostley.” 

Roseleah  and  Bernadette  looked  at  each 


other  for  awhile  and  then  they  sat  on  the 
smooth  steps  until  the  bell  rang.  Berna¬ 
dette  didn’t  have  any  brothers  or  sisters 
she  said  and  her  father  had  a  great  big 
ole  car  with  white  sidewalls  and  he  owned 
a  drug  store — a  big  one — where  she  got 
free  root  beer  just  anytime  except  Sunday 
when  it  wasn’t  open.  And  her  mother  * 
had  an  opal  ring  that  Bernadette  wore 
sometimes.  And  Miss  Kuhn  was  just 
terrible. 

The  bell  rang  and  Roseleah  walked 
inside  with  Bernadette.  The  halls  were 
dark  and  musty  and  full  of  children  push¬ 
ing  and  laughing.  On  the  way  to  Miss 
Kuhn’s  room  Roseleah  saw  Bascum 
standing  near  a  water  fountain.  He  was 
all  by  himself  peeling  paint  off  the  wall. 
Roseleah  walked  faster. 

“Rose-leah.”  Bascum  pulled  on  her 
skirt  and  giggled.  She  was  somehow  glad 
that  Bernadette  didn’t  see.  “Mama  said  * 
for  you  to  take  me  in.” 

“Oh,  all  right.”  Roseleah  asked  where 
the  first  grade  room  was  and  told  Bascum. 

“Come  with  me  Rosie.”  They  were 
all  alone  in  the  halls  now.  “Mama  saaaid 
to.”  His  eyes  were  big  and  watery. 

“You’re  so  dumb,”  Roseleah  said. 
“Come  on.” 

He  followed  her  into  a  classroom.  The 
children  stared  at  them  and  Roseleah 
wanted  to  leave  right  then. 

A  nice  gray-haired  lady  smiled  at 
them.  “Who  are  you?” 

“I’m  Roseleah  Case  and  this  here’s  my 
brother  Bascum.  I  wouldn’t  of  come  but  < 
Mama  told  me  to  bring  him  in.”  The 
class  giggled  and  Bascum  did  too.  Rose¬ 
leah  looked  at  him,  his  blue  teeth  showing 
and  him  pale  and  with  dark  circles  under 
his  eyes  and  all  cramped  up  next  to  the 
blackboard.  “Well,  bye,  dumb  bunny.” 
Roseleah  left.  She  could  still  hear  the 
giggles  outside  the  door. 

She  walked  to  Miss  Kuhn’s  classroom 
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and  found  a  seat  next  to  Bernadette.  Miss 
Kuhn  wrote  Roseleah’s  name  down  and 
asked  what  her  father  did  and  she  said 
carpentering  and  she  said  how  old  and 
she  said  I  dunno  about  fifty  I  guess  and 
everybody  laughed.  No  I  mean  you  Miss 
Kuhn  explained  and  Roseleah  said  oh 
I’m  eleven.  Then  Miss  Kuhn  passed  out 
some  books  and  read  a  story  about  three 
dogs  who  balanced  balls  except  Trixie 
who  felt  left  out  until  he  won  a  dog  show 
and  then  the  other  two  liked  him.  Then 
they  had  a  grammar  lesson  and  she 
showed  them  how  to  make  diagrams  on 
the  board.  Bernadette  passed  Roseleah  a 
note  and  she  answered  back  yes,  she’d 
eat  lunch  with  her  and  Miss  Kuhn  called 
them  down.  Miss  Kuhn  was  kind  of 
mean,  a  great  big  heavy  lady,  only  straight 
all  the  way  down,  not  like  Mama. 

Roseleah  and  Bernadette  ate  lunch  to¬ 
gether  outside  on  the  grass  and  then  went 
to  the  asphalt  playground  to  watch  some 
girls  jumping  rope.  After  a  while  they 
jumped  too,  first  Bernadette  and  then 
Roseleah  while  two  girls  swung  the  rope 
and  sang  “Down  in  the  meadow,  down 
by  the  river,  how  many  kisses  did  he  give 
her  .  .  .  one  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  three.  .  .  .” 
Roseleah  felt  her  pigtails  flop  against  her 
back  with  each  jump.  She  missed  on 
fifteen  and  then  took  one  end  of  the 
rope.  She  saw  Bascum  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  the  playground  eating  his  peanut  but¬ 
ter  sandwich.  After  a  while  he  came  over, 
traces  of  peanut  butter  still  around  his 
mouth,  and  wanted  to  jump.  Roseleah 
said  boys  don’t  jump  and  Bascum  said 
but  I  do  at  home,  Roseleah,  and  Berna¬ 
dette  said  who’s  that,  your  little  ol  brother 
I  don’t  have  brothers  or  sisters  either,  like 
she  was  better. 

“Let’s  get  away  from  him,”  Roseleah 
whispered  to  Bernadette.  They  ran  across 
the  playground  to  the  swings  and  then 


went  back  into  the  classroom  when  the 
bell  rang. 

In  the  afternoon  they  painted  stained 
glass  windows  (like  in  churches)  on 
pieces  of  brown  paper  that  were  spread 
out  all  over  the  floor.  Roseleah  couldn’t 
find  anywhere  to  paint  and  Miss  Kuhn 
said  to  her  what  do  you  think  you’re 
doing,  supervising  or  something.?  Then 
was  a  spelling  lesson  and  arithmetic. 
Roseleah  began  to  feel  sleepy  with  the 
room  warm  and  Miss  Kuhn  droning  like 
an  angry  bee  and  the  soft  roar  of  a  lawn 
mower  outside.  She  woke  up  when  the 
final  bell  rang.  Bernadette  stood  beside 
her  desk. 

“Let’s  go  down  to  my  father’s  drug 
store,”  she  said,  “and  we  can  get  things 
free  and  then  I’ll  show  you  the  opal  ring 
I  wear  sometimes. 

Roseleah  left  the  building  with  her  and 
they  walked  down  the  street  towards  the 
drugstore. 

“I  have  a  ring,  too,”  Roseleah  said. 
She  picked  up  a  stick  and  trailed  it  along 
the  ground.  “A  big  doll  house,  too,  that 
Papa  made  for  me.” 

“Big  enough  to  get  in  it.?”  Bernadette’s 
skirt  flipped  up  and  down  when  she 
skipped. 

“Of  course,  silly.” 

“Hey,”  Bernadette  said,  “here  comes 
your  little  ol  brother  again.” 

Roseleah  turned  around  and  saw  Bas¬ 
cum  walking  behind  them  a  half  block 
away.  “Go  way,”  she  yelled.  “The  dentist 
is  in  the  other  direction.” 

“Ain’t  goin  to  no  dentist,  ha.  I’m 
comin  with  you  all.  Where  you  all  goin.?” 
Bascum  began  to  trot  towards  them.  His 
pants  were  unzipped  again. 

“Ha,”  Bernadette  said,  “Your  little  ol 
brother’s  pants  are  unzipped.  I’m  glad  I 
don’t  have  a  nasty  brother.” 

“Yeah,”  Roseleah  said,  “he’s  dumb  and 
he  has  ugly  ol  seven  year  molars.  If  we 
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run  he  won’t  come.”  Then  to  Bascum: 
“Gwan  to  the  dentist,  dumb  bunny  and 
get  your  teeth  pulled  out.  Bzz  bzz.” 

“He  don’t  look  so  good,”  Bernadette 
said. 

“Yeah,  he’s  dumb.”  Roseleah  stuck  her 
tongue  out  at  him.  “Gwan.”  He  was 
standing  next  to  them  now.  Roseleah 
turned  and  began  to  run  and  Bernadette 
followed  her. 

“Waaaaait  for  me.  Waaaaaait.” 

“Gwan  dummy  ha  ha.”  They  ran 
faster  and  the  next  time  Roseleah  looked 
back  Bascum  was  standing  still  way  be¬ 
hind  and  zipping  his  pants. 

They  reached  the  drugstore  out  of 
breath.  Roseleah  pulled  up  her  socks  and 
looked  at  the  building  on  the  corner — 
Ostley  Drug  it  said  in  big  blue  letters 
and  there  were  orange  plastic  pumpkins 
in  the  display  window.  “That  ain’t  so 
very  big,”  she  said. 

“Biggern  anything  your  daddy’s  got. 
I’ll  betcha.”  Bernadette  looked  at  her 
menacingly.  “You  can  just  go  home  if 
you  wanta.” 

“No,  I  don’t  wanta.  Will  your  daddy 
give  us  a  rootbeer?” 

“Yeah — well,  Frank  the  counter  boy 
will — Daddy  duddn  work  he  just  owns  it. 
You  never  work  if  you  own  somethin.” 
“Oh.” 

They  walked  inside  and  Roseleah  met 
Frank,  a  tall  skinny  boy  with  bumps  on 
his  face.  Bernadette  said  he  had  bumps 
because  he  smoked  all  the  time  and  she 
wasn’t  ever  going  to.  They  walked 
through  the  aisles  together,  looking  at 
pumpkins  and  witch  outfits  and  little 
napkins  that  said  Boo  in  black  and  orange 
letters.  There  were  racks  of  toothbrushes, 
all  colors,  even  ugly  ones  with  black 
bristles  and  toothpaste  tubes  that  they 
squeezed  and  fingernail  clippers  and 
sample  perfume  to  spray  on  and  all  kinds 
of  funny  medicine  bottles  to  look  at. 


Roseleah  found  a  counter  of  writing  ^ 
paper  on  sale  and  Bernadette  gave  her 
some  because  Daddy  wouldn’t  mind  and  ^ 
they  looked  at  the  table  full  of  costume 
jewelry.  There  were  piles  of  it — blue  j 
and  yellow  and  green  and  black  beads  , 
all  mixed  up  together  and  pins  with  i, 
rhinestones  in  them  and  long  dangly  pink  ^ 
earrings  that  Roseleah  tried  on.  Berna¬ 
dette  said  she  could  wear  them  for  awhile 
but  she  couldn’t  keep  them. 

They  sat  at  the  shiny  white  counter  and 
Frank  brought  them  a  rootbeer.  “Here 
y’ar  Roseann,”  Frank  said,  and  put  a  cup 
in  front  of  her. 

“No,”  she  said,  “it’s  RoseLEAH.  There 
were  only  two  other  people  at  the  counter, 
a  man  and  a  woman  sitting  at  the  end. 

“Do  you  smoke  alot,  Frank.?”  Rose¬ 
leah  asked. 

“Naw.”  The  boy  pulled  up  his  belt. 
“Hardly  atall.” 

“Ha,  betcha  do.”  Roseleah  smiled  and 
giggled  with  Bernadette. 

“Rose — leah.”  That  Bascum.  He 

pulled  at  her  sleeve. 

“Ha,”  Bernadette  said,  “Your  HI  ol 
brother.” 

“Hi,  kid,”  Frank  said.  “How  about  a 
beer  ? ” 

Bascum  giggled. 

“Git  on,  Bascum  Case,”  Roseleah  said. 
“Why  do  you  have  to  hang  around  all 
the  time?  You’re  so  ugly.  Gwan  to  the 
dentist.”  She  pushed  at  him. 

Bascum  rubbed  one  foot  against  his  ^ 
knee.  “C’mon  with  me,  Roseleah.  I’m 
scared.” 

“00,”  Bernadette  said,  “Why’s  your 
brother  so  white?  I’m  glad  I  ain’t  got 
one. 

“C’mon,  Rosie.”  Bascum  pulled  at  her 
sleeve  again. 

“Git.”  Roseleah  stood  up  and  walked 
to  the  perfume  counter.  “I’m  shoppin  so  w 
you  leave.”  She  picked  up  a  blue  botde 
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and  sprayed  some  perfume  on  her  neck 
under  the  dangly  earrings. 

“Oh,  can  I  have  some,  too?”  Bascum 
asked. 

Frank  and  Bernadette  laughed  but 
Roseleah  kicked  at  him.  “Git.”  She 
wandered  down  the  aisle  and  into  an¬ 
other  one.  She  sat  on  the  cold  tile  floor 
and  pulled  some  funny  books  off  the 
rack.  Superman  was  her  favorite  and 
there  were  new  Superman  ones  here  she 
hadn’t  seen.  Papa  wouldn’t  buy  funny 
books  very  often. 

Then  she  heard  Bernadette  scream  real 
loud  and  Frank  said  stand  back,  kid,  in 
a  strong  voice.  Then  “Roseann,  Rose- 
ann.”  Frank  was  yelling  at  her. 

“No,  Dummy,”  she  said,  “RoseLEAH.” 
She  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the  counter. 
Bernadette  and  Frank  and  the  man  and 
woman  who  had  been  sitting  at  the  end 
were  staring  down  at  Bascum.  He  lay 
on  the  floor,  crumpled  up  like  a  paper 
bag  that  had  been  blown  up  and  then 
popped. 

“I  think  he  fainted,”  Frank  said,  “stand 
back  and  I’ll  get  a  wet  cloth.” 

Roseleah  looked  down  at  him.  His 
pants  were  unzipped  again  and  his  face 
was  so  white  and  defenseless  and  his 
mouth  hung  open  in  a  ridiculous  way.  He 
looked  so  little  and  his  blue  teeth  showed 
under  his  lip.  She  began  to  cry  and  fell 
down  beside  him,  the  crumpled  little 
white  Bascum.  She  sobbed  and  put  her 
face  against  his.  His  hair  was  soft  under 
her  cheek.  “Wake  up,  Bascum,  wake  up.” 
She  pounded  on  his  back.  “Wa-ke  up. 
Please  come  back.” 

“S’allright,  lil  lady.”  Frank  pushed 


her  back  and  put  a  towel  on  Bascum’s 
head.  “He  just  fainted  is  all.  Must  not 
sleep  enough  or  somethin.” 

“Ha,”  Bernadette  said,  “Your  lil 
brother’s  ugly  and  got  seven  year  molars. 
Ha.” 

Roseleah  turned  around  and  hit  her  as 
hard  as  she  could.  Bernadette  began  to 
howl.  “Going  to  get  my  Dad-dy — he’ll 
give  it  to  you  for  that.”  She  ran  out  the 
door. 

Roseleah  leaned  on  Frank’s  arm  and 
sobbed.  “Bas-cum.” 

“He’ll  be  o.k.  Just  growin  pains.  See — 
he’s  wakin  up.” 

Bascum  opened  his  eyes  and  smiled  at 
Roseleah.  She  drew  him  close  to  her,  he 
felt  so  bony  and  little. 

“I  called  your  pa,”  Frank  said.  “He’ll 
be  here  soon.” 

Papa  did  come  soon,  running  in  the 
door  with  his  face  almost  as  white  as 
Bascum’s.  He  picked  up  Bascum  like  he 
was  just  a  little  stick  and  took  Roseleah’s 
hand  and  they  went  outside  where  a  taxi 
was  waiting. 

Color  began  to  come  back  to  Bascum’s 
face  when  they  climbed  in  the  back  seat 
of  the  taxi.  “He’ll  be  ok,  Rosie,  don’t 
look  so  sad.  Where’d  you  get  them  ear- 
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rings  r 

Roseleah  felt  the  dangly  earrings  still 
on,  pulled  them  off  and  threw  them  out 
the  window.  She  looked  at  Papa  smiling 
at  her  and  Bascum’s  hand  holding  hers 
tight  and  felt  tears  stinging  her  eyes.  She 
brushed  Bascum’s  hair  out  of  his  eyes. 
“It’s  ok,”  she  said  and  smiled  at  him. 
“Just  dumb  ol  growin  pains.” 


Bob  Sitton 


PRAYER 


Aurora — churning  fire  of  northern  sky — sidereal 
inferno  sweeping  lost  dogs  and  hunters  into 
black  pits  at  ocean’s  end — aurora  borealis, 
forgive  me. 


IBRAM  LASS  AW 


Born  in  Alexandria,  Egypt  in 
igi  j,  Mr.  Lassaw  came  to  the 
United  States  in  igzi  and  settled  in 
New  YorJ^  City,  which  has  re¬ 
mained  his  home  ever  since.  His 
wife,  Ernestine,  is  from  Shreve¬ 
port,  Louisiana.  Their  daughter, 
Denise,  seventeen,  will  graduate 
this  spring  from  Durham  High 
School,  having  transferred  from  the 
Music  and  Art  High  School  in  New 
Yorl^. 

Mr.  Lassaw  was  educated  at  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  Yor1{, 
and  has  himself  taught  at  American 
University,  as  well  as  in  his  own 
studio.  He  is  presently  James  B. 
Dut{e  Professor  of  Sculpture. 

There  is  an  exciting  sense  of 
immediacy  about  both  the  man  and 
his  art.  The  few  students  who 
have  ventured  to  climb  the  stairs  to 
Mr.  Lassaw’s  studio  have  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  such  questions  as, 
"  ITho  is  beating  your  heart?” 


The  Artist  on  Campus:  : 

by  Sherry  Sitton 

(The  following  is  a  dramatic  reconstruction  of  an  interview  held  with  Mr.  Lassaw  !•< 
in  his  studio  on  April  20.  1963.  The  dialogue  does  not  represent  the  exact  words  of  those 
involved.) 

I  NOTICE  ON  YOUR  STUDIO  BLACKBOARD  THAT  YOU  HAVE  WRITTEN, 
"THE  UND’ERSE  IS  QUEERER  THAN  PEOPLE  IMAGINE.  IT  IS  QUEERER 
THAN  PEOPLE  CAN  IMAGINE."  DOES  THIS  HAVE  ANYTHING  TO  DO  WITH 
YOUR  CONCEPT  OF  THE  UNIVERSE? 


A  Conversation  with  Ibram  Lassaw 
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J.B.S.  Haldane  said  that.  I  conceive  of  the  universe  as  a  vast  system  of  interrelated 
processes,  each  of  which  affects  the  others.  These  interrelations  are  so  complex  that  we 
can  only  understand  a  minute  part  of  reality.  If  weather  patterns  change,  human  patterns 
change  too.  For  example,  sun  spots  affect  weather,  communications,  and  even  the 
temperaments  of  people.  I  participate  in  the  universe:  like  the  sun,  I  also  am  responsible, 
though  to  a  much  smaller  degree.  But  I’m  not  as  sure  as  Newton  was  that  the  laws  of 

cause  and  effect  explain  everything.  We  know  so 
little.  In  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  universe  (esti¬ 
mated  at  twenty-five  billion  years)  we  are  probably 
neo-lithic  savages  in  terms  of  our  understanding. 


IS  YOUR  WORK  IN  ANY  WAY  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIONAL,  OR  DO  YOU  FEEL  THAT  A  WORK 
OF  ART  NEED  NOT  BE  ASSOCIATED  WITH 
ANYTHING  OTHER  THAN  ITSELF.? 


I  myself  have  no  associations.  I’d  be  the  despair 
of  any  psychologist  who  tried  to  get  me  to  look  at  a 
Rorschach  and  then  say,  what  I  see  is  a  lion,  because 
I  just  don’t  see  things  in  that  way,  or  rather,  I  don’t 
like  to  vulgarize  anything  by  seeing  anything  in  it, 
and  saying,  this  looks  like  a  tiger,  because  it  doesn’t. 
I  know  damn  well  how  a  tiger  should  look,  and  it 
doesn’t  see?  It  isn’t  that  I  don’t  have  any  imagina¬ 
tion.  But  that  kind  of  thing  is  too  easy.  Anyway, 
there’s  much  more  mystery  in  pure  form  without 
association.  For  when  something  represents  some¬ 
thing,  it  becomes  an  imitation,  a  mere  shadow  of 
reality;  it  doesn’t  have  a  life  of  its  own  anymore. 

I  don’t  want  the  mind,  either  mine  or  the  spec¬ 
tator’s,  to  be  taken  away  from  the  present  moment 
of  the  impact  of  the  work  of  art.  The  idea  is  to 
capture  the  mind  and  keep  it  in  the  present  moment 
and  not  to  let  it  wander  into  the  past,  into  reminis¬ 
cence,  or  into  the  future,  anticipations,  or  anything 
like  that — but  to  keep  it  fixed  in  the  present  moment, 
where  the  only  tangible  and  living  reality  exists. 

So,  with  the  advent  ol  non-representational,  ab¬ 
stract  art,  the  artist  is  trying  to  get  at  reality,  much 
more  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  art — at  least, 
that’s  the  way  I  see  it.  And  besides,  it  is  impossible 
to  represent,  especially  the  way  we  see  reality  nowa¬ 
days.  Maybe  to  the  Greeks  a  solid  statue  would  be 
enough  to  their  comprehension  of  the  living  body, 
but  when  I  think  of  “body”  now,  I  think  of  the 
continual  motion  of  the  heart  beating,  the  lungs 
expanding  and  contracting,  the  glands  .secreting 
fluids,  one  tiny  drop  after  another,  the  electrical  im¬ 
pulses  of  the  nerves  shooting  over  thousands  of  miles — 
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all  this  action,  this  process  that’s  going  on.  I  find  it  impossible  to  try  to  represent  the 
figure;  I’d  want  to  do  the  inside  too,  you  see — and  then  I  still  wouldn’t  be  satisfied. 

HOW  DOES  A  PIECE  OF  SCULPTURE  EVOLVE  FROM  YOUR  MIND  TO 
REALITY.? 

It  doesn’t  exist  in  my  mind;  I  don’t  have  a  picture  of  a  sculpture  in  my  mind  before 
I  start.  I  can  best  characterize  my  way  of  working  as  “action  sculpture.”  The  writers 
who  use  the  expression  “action  painting”  have  not  used  “action  sculpture”  because  they 
think  that  sculpture  can’t  be  done  that  way,  but  mine  certainly  is. 

WHEN  YOU  SCULPT,  DO  YOU  TRY  TO  PLEASE  ANYBODY.? 

Myself.  I  use  myself  as  an  example  of  a  human  being,  and  it’s  not  possible  that  what 
I  feel  is  unique  only  to  myself.  I  have  found  by  experience  that  large  numbers  will 
respond  to  what  I  respond  to — and  in  a  similar  way,  although  I  don’t  work  with  this  end 
in  view.  A  work  of  art  is  an  eternal  object  that  passes  down  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion,  a  time-traveling  object  which  continues  to  radiate  its  influences  on  men’s  minds. 

WHEN  YOU  START,  WHAT  DO  YOU  START  WITH.?  DO  YOU  JUST  CREATE 
SOME  FORM,  AND  THAT  FORM  SUGGESTS  ANOTHER  FORM,  AND  THE 
FORMS  SUGGEST  MORE  FORMS.? 

That’s  right.  I  start  somewhere.  I  may  sometimes  start  with  a  very  vague  idea — let’s 
say  I  decide  that  I’m  going  to  make  a  piece  of  delicate  space  densities,  rather  than,  say, 
foldings  of  sheet  metal. 

Then  very  often,  right  in  the  middle  of  a  piece  I  may  decide  to  introduce  elements 
that  I  had  no  plan  for  at  the  beginning.  I  like  to  be  surprised.  In  the  old  days  when  I 
used  to  make  drawings,  the  whole  process  of  carrying  out  the  drawing  was  generally 
quite  boring,  because  most  of  the  imagination  and  the  creative  work  went  into  the 
drawing,  and  the  rest  of  the  work  was  much  more  mechanical.  Whereas,  with  this  way 
of  working,  I  don’t  know  from  one  hour  to  the  next  which  way  the  piece  is  going.  It’s 
always  in  response  to  the  actual  reality  which  appears  before  me,  something  that  I  can 
actually  experience — until  I  reach  a  point  where  it’s  kind  of  a  check-mate  and  I  can’t 
make  another  move,  and  then  the  piece  is  finished. 

YOU  WORK  WITH  WELDED  SCULPTURE.  WHAT  IS  ITS  ADVANTAGE 
OVER  OTHER  MEDIUMS.? 

It  allows  a  sculptor  to  make  a  permanent  work  of  art.  Even  the  color  is  permanent, 
for  I  work  with  metal  rods,  each  of  which  is  a  certain  color,  so  that  the  color  is  a  natural 
part  of  the  sculpture,  not  painted  on. 

WHAT  PLANS  DO  YOU  HAVE  FOR  FUTURE  WORK.? 

My  work  is  moving  toward  a  sculpture  that  is  more  mobile,  a  motion  sculpture.  1 
want  to  begin  to  add  movement  to  parts,  to  achieve  a  kind  of  space  dance.  These  must 
be  irregular  movements,  free  of  repetition,  not  machine-like  in  any  way.  The  motto  is 
“No  repetition  whatsoever.”  This  covenant  is  consistent  with  what  I  understand  of 
reality  and  nature;  nothing  occurs  in  nature  the  same  way  twice.  I  also  want  to  do 
larger  things.  I  hope  soon  to  make  a  sculpture  that  is  big  enough  for  me  to  walk  into 
I  and  climb  around  on. 
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HOW  DID  YOU  MANAGE  TO  SURVIVE  AS  AN  ARTIST  DURING  THE  DE¬ 
PRESSION? 

I  didn’t  sell  my  first  piece  of  sculpture  until  twenty  years  after  I  left  art  school.  Yet 
something  always  happened  at  the  right  time  enabling  me  to  eat  and  sculpt  too.  For 
instance,  there  was  the  Artists  and  Writers  Dinner  Club  which  supplied  full  meal 
lunches  six  days  a  week  for  several  years  to  qualified  working  artists.  They  gave  a  ball 
once  a  year  to  raise  money  which  was  then  turned  over  to  a  restaurant  where  we  all  ate. 
This  was  right  in  the  depths  of  the  depression.  Writers,  poets,  painters,  and  sculptors —  ^ 
we  were  really  together  in  those  days.  No  matter  what  our  artistic  views  were,  we  had 
basic  problems  in  common. 

Then  there  were  Home  Relief,  Red  Cross  food  packages,  and  the  government  projects. 
The  PWAP  paid  us  $42  a  week  for  a  few  months  until  they  ran  out  of  funds.  The  CWAP 
which  gave  us  jobs  cleaning  statues  all  over  the  city — ^maybe  six  or  eight  of  us  crawling 
around  on  some  big  equestrian  statue  sanding  and  scraping  off  the  bird  droppings,  telling 
dirty  jokes  and  laughing  all  day  to  keep  warm  if  it  was  winter,  but  just  feeling  lucky 
when  it  came  spring.  There  was  the  WPA  at  another  time.  The  government  took  care 
of  us.  That  was  before  I  got  drafted. 

After  the  war  we  had  a  group  called  The  Club.  The  twenty  founding  members — 
among  them  Motherwell,  de  Kooning,  Pavia,  Klein,  Reinhardt,  and  myself — rented  a 
loft  in  the  village  where  we’d  meet  to  hold  roundtable  discussions,  many  of  them  on 
abstract  art. 

AFTER  YOU  WERE  DRAFTED,  DID  YOU  DO  ANY  SCULPTURE  WHILE  IN 
THE  ARMY,  OR  WEREN’T  YOU  ABLE  TO? 

Well,  they  sent  me  down  to  Camp  Lee,  Virginia,  which  is  now  Ft.  Lee.  They  asked 
me  in  a  questionnaire  what  kind  of  work  I  had  been  doing  before.  At  that  time  I’d 
been  doing  sheet  metal  sculpture,  you  know,  so  I  said  I’d  been  making  sculpture  in  sheets 
of  metal,  so  logically  they  sent  me  to  the  body  and  fender  shop.  Bodies!  But,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  it  was  just  what  I  needed.  Before  that  I  was  working  with  mostly  brazing. 

I  couldn’t  afford  a  welding  outfit,  you  see;  I’d  never  sold  anything.  So,  at  the  camp, 

I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  doing  oxacetylene  welding,  and  when  no  one  was  looking, 

I’d  be  “goldbricking,”  doing  a  little  sculpture. 

HAVING  SUCH  A  REVOLUTIONARY  CONCEPT  OF  ART  EARLY  IN  YOUR 
LIFE,  DID  YOU  OFTEN  FEEL  OUT  OF  JOINT  WITH  OTHER  ARTISTS? 

Not  really.  In  1935  a  group  of  us,  calling  ourselves  the  American  Abstract  Artists, 
got  together  on  occasion  to  discuss  our  work  and  better  define  our  feelings  about  con-  r 
temporary  art.  We  did  feel  beseiged  by  the  outside  world,  but  that  only  pulled  us  closer 
together  and  helped  us  to  think  clearly  about  what  we  were  doing.  Public  animosity 
hurt  us  in  that  it  made  it  difficult  for  any  of  us  to  show  or  compete  for  prizes  or  other¬ 
wise  gain  recognition.  Even  as  late  as  1936  a  piece  of  my  own  work  was  the  only  abstract 
sculpture  to  be  shown  in  the  Biennial  at  the  Whitney  Museum. 

HOW  DID  THE  ABSTRACT  ARTISTS  FIRST  GAIN  PUBLIC  RECOGNITION? 

Our  first  big  show  was  at  the  Squibb  Gallery,  then  in  the  Squibb  building  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  58th  Street.  Nearly  every  abstract  artist  in  the  United  States  was  included  in  J 
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the  exhibition.  We  had  Gorky,  de  Kooning,  Balcomb  and  Gertrude  Green,  many  others 
that  were  later  to  become  known.  In  1938  we  got  together  and  put  out  a  book,  giving 
our  thoughts  on  modern  art.  (That  was  when  I  first  said  that  an  artist  must  work  as 
though  he  had  invented  art.)  We  all  felt  that  the  important  thing  was  for  art  to  be  alive, 
full  of  suggestions  and  possibilities.  I  have  felt  since  that  a  work  of  art  should  enlarge 
the  sensibilities  of  those  who  see  it,  intensify  their  experience.  The  object  is  not  to  repre¬ 
sent  reality,  but  to  maJ{e  reality  through  objects  which  affect  their  viewers  psychologically. 

AS  AN  ARTIST,  HOW  DO  YOU  CONCEIVE  OF  YOUR  ROLE  IN  SOCIETY.? 

The  artist  has  taken  on  the  role  of  an  alchemist.  Many  artists  are  explorers.  In  my 
case  I  may  be  a  kind  of  explorer  of  space. 

The  present  day  artist  must  work  as  though  he  invented  art.  The  important  thing  is 
for  art  to  be  alive,  full  of  suggestions  and  possibilities;  it  should  enlarge  the  sensibilities  of 
those  who  see  it  and  intensify  experience.  Its  object  is  not  to  represent  reality,  but  to 
make  reality  through  objects  which  affect  their  viewers  psychologically. 

HOW  WOULD  YOU  DESCRIBE  THE  GENERAL  METHOD  OF  ABSTRACT 
ART.? 

The  artist  sets  off  on  a  kind  of  exploration.  He  allows  the  production  of  a  piece  of 
art  to  take  place.  It  is  not  something  that  he  uses  his  conscious  will  to  attain.  Rather, 
he  allows  himself  to  be  in  the  right  frame  of  mind,  the  right  mood  to  have  this  act  of 
grace  take  place.  The  idea  is  that  the  artist  maintains  a  fertile  field  where  a  miracle  of 
this  sort  can  happen. 

IS  THERE  ANYTHING  RELIGIOUS  ABOUT  YOUR  WORK.? 

Not  as  we  ordinarily  conceive  of  religion.  But  I  believe  that  there  is  more  than  that. 
To  me,  a  work  of  art  is  a  gate-way  to  the  present;  it  is  in  itself  an  intense  experience. 
And  in  experiencing  a  thing  we  become  aware  of  reality,  an  eternal  process.  This,  to  me, 
is  religious  experience.  The  universe  is  growing,  changing,  I  would  say,  God-ing.  I 
don’t  think  in  terms  of  minds  and  bodies,  good  and  bad.  Everything  simply  is,  and  this, 
to  me,  is  the  amazing  thing.  When  we  look  at  abstract  art  we  look  at  how  a  thing  is, 
not  how  it  “represents”  or  “expresses.”  It  is  a  thing-in-itself,  without  a  past  or  a  future, 
without  sentimentality  because  it  happens  to  relate  to  our  lives.  In  artistic  experience 
I  am  aware  of  something  quite  real.  Why  not  call  it  God.?  For  me  the  Sabbath  is  every 
day,  here  and  now. 
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RENE  D.  AND  THE  STOVE 

OR  HOW  TO  COOK  A  PHILO  s]oJP  HER 


Said  Rene  D.  most  joyously 
before  he  closed  the  door, 

“I’ll  doubt  a  while,  and  break  for  lunch, 
and  then  I’ll  doubt  some  more.” 

Then  closed  into  the  stove  he  blew  ^ 

his  candle  out  and  sat 
with  eyes  squeezed  tight  to  ban  the  light 
and  thought  of  this  and  that. 

“Forsooth!,”  he  cried,  “I’m  petrified, 
how  terribly  unclear. 

I’d  best  be  certain  I’ll  get  out 
before  I  doubt  I’m  here. 

I  think,  in  fact,  I  left  the  latch 
unlocked,  but  who  can  say.? 

My  memories  are  washable 
and  fading  fast  away.” 

One  can’t  surmise  poor  D.’s  surprise  * 

when  baser  sense  reported 
that  he  was  locked  into  his  box, 
his  jolly  plans  aborted. 

“Oh  fie  I,”  he  said,  “who  trusts  an  eye.?” 

(his  pineal  gland  aflutter), 

“The  senses  are  deceptive,  while 
to  cogitate  is  better.” 

So  with  a  shout  he  began  to  doubt, 
he  doubted  deep  and  long, 
when  through  his  sensory  manifold 
he  heard  the  luncheon  gong. 

“It  can’t  be  there!,”  poor  D.  despaired, 
the  kitchen  odors  sweet, 

“How  can  a  thing  that  merely  thinks 
want  so  much  more  to  eat.?” 

He  banged  and  shouted  “Let  me  out!” 

and  when  his  maid  came  through, 
he  calmly  said,  “Well,  I  exist. 

I’m  not  so  sure  of  you.” 

m' 
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“What’re  you  doing?”  the  boy  asked. 

“Just  thought  I’d  pull  this  boat  to  shore, 
maybe  investigate  it.  Here,  grab  the  rope 
and  help  me  pull.  Won’t  hurt  your  hands 
if  you  grip  it  tight.” 

“I  know — it  happens  to  be  my  boat.” 

“So?  Come  on;  pull.”  Karina  stood  in 
shallow  water;  her  tennis  shoes  had  sunk 
into  the  wet  sand  until  only  the  tops 
showed  black  through  the  green  water. 
“You’re  a  big  help,”  she  said,  tugging  on 
the  rope. 

“Look,  kid,  the  boat’s  anchored  out 
there.  Leave  it  be.”  The  boy  pried 
Karina’s  brown  fingers  from  the  rope. 
His  fingers  were  brown,  too.  “Go  build 
a  sand  castle  or  something.”  Karina 
stepped  back  to  stand  on  sand  that  was 
hard-damp,  not  soggy  like  the  sand  that 
shifted  under  the  rippling  green  water. 
She  looked  at  the  boy.  He  was  tall. 

“It  rained  this  morning — your  boat 
might  sink.  I’ll  help  you  bail  it  out 
if _ ” 

“They  don’t  sink.”  Her  eyes  were  blue, 
two  pale  bits  of  blue  shell  set  wide  apart 
to  separate  the  smooth  forehead  and  the 
freckled  cheeks.  “Getting  a  lobster  nose 
there,  aren’t  you?” 

“Oh,  great;  is  it  burned?  It’s  our  first 
day  here,  but  I  tried  to  get  tanned  up  good 
before  we  came.  Silly  white  city  kids.” 

“You  over  at  the  camp  grounds?” 

“Yeah.  What’re  the  pails  for?” 

“I’m  going  out  after  crabs.  We  have 
a  few  traps  out.” 


“Then  you  live  here.  Wish  I  did,  all 
year  round.  You  can  do  anything  you 
want  around  here.” 

“It’s  okay.  Pretty  dull  in  winter, 
though.” 

“Well,  I’d  love  it  in  winter,  with  big 
winds  coming  in  off  the  river  to  make  me 
glad  of  my  sweatshirt,  and  hot  dog  roasts 
every  night,  fires  on  the  beach.  It’d  be 
good  in  daytime  too,  so  grey,  everything 
grey.” 

“Come  off  it,  kid.  Look,  I  gotta  get 
going.”  He  started  wading  through  the 
moving  water.  Karina  watched  him  as  he 
got  closer  out  to  the  boat,  walking  slowly 
with  the  water  instead  of  fighting  the 
waves  with  big,  splashy  steps  as  a  city  kid 
would  do.  He  wore  dungarees  cut  off 
above  the  knees.  The  seat  of  his  dunga¬ 
rees  was  faded  nearly  as  white  as  the  shirt 
that  flapped  away  from  his  lean  back, 
then  swooped  in  at  the  waist  to  be  caught 
fast  by  a  wide  leather  belt. 

“Can  I  come?” 

“Your  old  lady  will  be  expecting  you 
for  supper.” 

“Not  yet,  not  for  a  coupla  hours.” 

“You’re  sure,  now?  She  won’t  be 
screaming  for  the  coast  guard  and  hop¬ 
ping  up  and  down  on  the  beach  while 
they  hunt  for  poor,  drowned  you?” 

“Heck,  no — my  mother’s  all  right.” 

“Then  hurry  up.”  Karina  darted  into 
the  water  but  quickly  slowed  her  steps, 
as  her  water-filled  tennis  shoes  weighted 
her  legs  down.  The  water  reached  up  to 
her  waist  when  she  got  to  the  boat.  The 
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boy  leaned  over  the  side  and,  catching 
her  under  the  arms,  lifted  her  in. 

“Smart  kid.  You’re  soaking  wet.” 

“I’ll  dry.” 

“Why ’re  you  in  jeans,  anyway.?  Rest 
of  these  camper  kids  racing  around  in 
bathing  suits  and  you  wearing  jeans.” 

“I  told  you,  stupid,  we  just  got  here 
today.  All  we’ve  unpacked  is  the  food. 
The  yellow-jackets  are  glad  of  that. 
Damn  old  piggy  yellow-jackets.” 

“Tough,  aren’t  you.?  ‘Damn  yellow- 
jackets.’  I’d  better  watch  my  step  with  a 
rough  character  like  you.” 

“Are  we  rowing  or  can  I  start  the 
motor.?” 

“First  I’ll  heave  the  anchor.  .  . 

“I’ll  do  it.” 

“Weighs  fifteen  pounds.” 

“I  said  I’d  do  it.”  Karina  caught  the 
anchor  rope  just  above  the  water  and 
jerked  it. 

“Slow  and  easy,  that’s  better.”  He  put 
one  hand  on  her  slim  arm,  to  steady  her. 
She  pulled  the  anchor  up  to  the  side  of 
the  boat  and  held  it  there  a  minute,  let¬ 
ting  the  water  bear  the  anchor’s  weight. 
Then  she  leaned  over  to  get  a  firm  hold 
on  the  anchor;  strands  of  gleaming  dark 
hair  fell  straight  down,  like  fishing  lines 
seeking  bottom.  She  gripped  the  dull 
grey  anchor  with  both  hands. 

“Here,  you’ve  done  your  share,”  the 
boy  said  gently,  winding  his  strong  fin¬ 
gers  around  the  rope  just  above  the  knot 
that  secured  the  anchor.  “Step  back,  kid.” 
With  a  gliding  motion  that  came  from  his 
whole  upper  body,  he  swung  the  anchor 
into  the  prow  of  the  boat.  Orange  mud 
and  hunks  of  matted  brown  leaves  slid 
from  the  anchor  to  color  the  unpainted 
slats  of  the  floor.  Under  the  slats,  water 
swished  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  swished 
as  the  boat  rocked  a  little.  The  boy  coiled 
the  rope  around  the  anchor.  “What’s 
your  name,  anyway?” 


“Karina.”  She  sat  down  on  the  wooden 
back  seat  of  the  boat,  next  to  the  out¬ 
board  motor.  The  boy  fitted  oars  into 
the  simple  metal  oarlocks  and  sat  facing 
Karina,  on  the  middle  seat,  legs  spread 
and  feet  braced  against  the  floor  slats,  so 
he  could  row.  With  three  deep  pulls  on 
the  left  oar,  he  turned  the  prow  away 
from  the  beach  and  into  the  calm  waves. 
“Where’d  you  get  a  name  like  that?” 

“You  can  call  me  Karen.  Everybody 
else  does.” 

“No;  I  like  Karina.  My  name’s  David 
Wiley,  in  case  you  ever  need  a  “fish  boy.” 
Don’t  frown  at  me,  kid — Dad  owns  a 
place  over  by  the  bridge;  groceries,  sea¬ 
food,  bait,  that  kind  of  stuff.  I  give  him 
a  hand  after  school  and  in  the  summer. 
So  I’m  Fish  Boy  to  the  town  kids.  Big 
joke.” 

“Hah!  I’ve  got  news  for  those  damn 
town  kids — I  sure  didn’t  notice  any  town 
when  we  passed  through;  just  a  few 
sticks  thrown  at  each  other  with  TV 
aerials  on  top  to  hold  the  whole  mess 
together.  Fish  Boy,  huh?” 

“They  have  names  for  you  campers, 
too:  kerosene  kooks,  toad-lovers,  outside 
johns.” 

“Boy,  I’d  like  to  .  . 

“How’d  you  like  to  start  the  motor. 
I’ve  rowed  out  far  enough.” 

“Really?  Show  me  how.”  Karina 
turned  to  the  green  motor.  It  was  hang¬ 
ing  on  the  back  of  the  grey  boat  same  as 
a  blood-worm  hangs  on  your  finger  if 
you  let  him  get  a  good  hold,  with  its 
head  gripping  tight.  David  lifted  the 
oars  to  rest  position;  they  dripped  water 
into  the  boat.  Then  David  sat  down  on 
the  back  seat  next  to  Karina,  the  steering 
handle  of  the  motor  between  them. 

“I’ll  hold  the  head  of  the  motor  down. 
You  pull  the  rope.  No;  grab  the  rubber 
pull;  that’s  right,  stand  up.  Now,  brace 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Thou  carriest  them  away  as  with  a  flood; 
they  are  as  a  sleep. 

Image  of  my  head  and  shoulders, 

My  daughter  in  my  arms,  seen 
In  a  window  of  my  car  against 
A  reflected  sky  as  pale  as  ice. 

Her  delicately-colored  face 
A  mirror  of  every  taste  and  love — 

And  we  hut  shadows  on  that  blue; 

The  sheet  of  water  blue  among 
The  rock  outside  my  office  window. 

That  clear  consciousness  of  trees  and  sky 
So  vulnerable  a  leaf  may  break  it. 

Or  only  the  wind;  1  ponder  these  mirrors. 
Beyond  the  pavement  of  the  parking  lot 
This  world,  this  earthy  valley  of 
Wet-shiney  transparency  of  air 
Around  the  black-line  intricacy 
Of  trees  and  autumn  mosaic  leaves. 

Seems  etched  upon  the  glass  of  air; 

Rut  reflected  ujion  our  minds,  that  wait. 

With  all  their  colored  trees,  to  be 
Broken  like  iridescent  bubbles; 

For  the  wind  passes  and  we  are  gone 

And  the  place  we  stood  shall  know  us  no  more. 

Unless  the  fracture  in  that  dark  wind 

Be  only  ripplings,  that  shall  subside 

Into  our  figures  held  in  another 

Olass,  against  another  sky. 
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yourself  against  the  motor  with  your  left 
hand  and  yank  the  pull  with  your  right.” 
Karina  stood  with  her  side  to  the  motor. 
Slowly  she  drew  the  silvery-white  cord 
out  of  the  motor’s  head,  holding  the  black 
rubber  pull  in  her  closed  fist.  The  cord 
was  smooth  and  new  and  lovely,  but 
nothing  happened. 

“It’s  no  good,  David.” 

“Try  again.  Faster.”  She  tugged  hard 
this  time,  so  that  her  body  fell  backward 
as  the  rope  snapped  out.  The  motor 
gurgled,  then  caught.  Karina  let  loose  of 
the  cord  and  watched  it  slide  back  into 
the  motor.  Like  a  snake. 

David  was  busy  adjusting  the  speed  of 
the  boat.  He  sat  back  to  steer,  his  left 
hand  lightly  on  the  steering  handle,  and 
stretched  his  legs  out  until  his  feet  were 
hidden  under  the  middle  seat — his  legs 
were  that  long. 

Karina  stood  facing  the  prow  of  the 
boat.  As  David  guided  the  boat  into  the 
small  waves,  the  prow  lept  up,  then 
dipped  down,  and  white  froth  streamed 
out  on  either  side  of  the  prow.  The  wind 
was  gentle,  like  the  froth,  and  Karina  felt 
the  wind-foam  catch  her  hair  and  lift  it 
as  effortlessly  as  the  water  carried  the 
boat.  It  was  wonderful.  She  raised  both 
hands  above  her  head  and  spread  hei 
fingers  wide;  her  raised  arms  drew  her 
shirt  up  with  them,  so  that  a  narrow 
strip  of  pale  flesh  showed  dully  between 
the  red  shirt  and  the  waistband  of  her 
beltless  dungarees. 

“Sit  down,  Karina.” 

“I  feel  like — like  a  me,  flying  along  in 
this  boat.” 

“Sit  down.  Damn  it,  sit  down,  you 
don’t  have  a  life-jacket.” 

Quickly  Karina  sat  beside  David. 
From  the  back  seat,  the  prow  seemed  very 
high,  for  the  motor  lowered  the  back  of 
the  boat  in  the  green  water.  A  trail  of 


foam  swirled  out  behind  the  motor. 
Under  the  water,  the  foam  was  bubbles. 

“Sorry  I  yelled  at  you,  but  that’s  how 
people  get  killed.” 

“That’s  okay.  I  deserved  the  yell,  for 
being  dumb  like  a  city  kid.  Where’re 
the  crab  pots.?  How  can  you  find  them.?” 

“In  a  coupla  minutes  you’ll  see  the  first 
one.  Hunt  for  a  round,  orange  piece  of 
wood  that  looks  like  a  cheese  floating 
on  top  of  the  water.  A  rope’s  tied  through 
the  hole  in  the  center  of  the  wood,  and 
the  crab  trap’s  way  under,  tied  to  the 
rope.” 

“Don’t  you  know  where  the  trap  is?” 

“Sure,  but  I  thought  you  might  get  a 
charge  out  of  hunting  for  it.  Little  kid 
like  you.” 

“I’m  not  a  kid.  Just  wait,  bet  you  can’t 
find  your  rotten  old  hunk  of  cheese.” 

“How  about  right  there.?” 

“Hey,  yeah!  Look  out,  look  out,  you’ll 
run  into  it.”  Karina  stood  up,  but  imme¬ 
diately  sat  down  again.  David  smiled  at 
her  and  wriggled  his  ears,  cutting  the 
motor  at  the  same  time.  The  boat  drifted 
to  the  marker. 

“Anchor.?” 

“No;  it’ll  only  take  a  minute.  Dad 
checked  them  earlier  for  the  store.  I’m 
just  getting  Mom  a  few  for  dinner.” 

“Heck,  I  thought  we  were  working  on 
a  job.  Well,  heave  her  up.”  David 
pulled  the  chicken-wire  trap  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water.  One  large,  blue-clawed 
crab  was  gripping  the  top  of  the  cage, 
while  several  smaller  crabs  skittered  about 
on  the  floor  of  the  trap,  waving  small 
claws  in  front  of  beaded  black  eyes. 

“They’re  staring  at  us.  David,  they’re 
staring.” 

“Sure;  you’re  the  prettiest  thing  they’ve 
seen  in  a  long  time.  See  how  pop-eyed 
they  are.?  That’s  because  of  you.”  David 
lowered  the  trap. 

“I  thought  .  .  .” 
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“Nah,  it’s  not  worth  it,  just  for  one 
old  grandaddy.  We’ll  leave  them  down 
there,  spreading  the  word  about  you; 
should  be  dozens  by  morning.  Tell  you 
what — there’s  always  plenty  in  number 
five.  We’ll  stop  by  number  five  on  the 
way  back  .  . 

“You  mean  we  passed  a  trap  on  the 
way  out  and  I  missed  seeing  it.?’’ 

“No.  I,  well,  I  have  a  place  to  show 
you,  down  the  river  a  ways.  We’ll  stop 
for  crabs  on  the  way  back  from  the 
island.’’ 

“Island.?  Hot  dog.  Come  o«.  Fish  Boy, 
let’s  go.  You  can  start  the  motor  this 
time.” 

David  steered  the  boat  closer  to  the 
center  of  the  river.  Soon  all  Karina  could 
see  of  the  shore  they  had  left  were  the  tall 
pines  that  formed  a  screen  between  the 
beach  and  the  campgrounds.  She  couldn’t 
see  any  of  the  beach,  just  the  pines.  Over 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river — why,  she 
could  see  pines  over  there,  too.  Karina 
stared  straight  ahead,  down  the  center  of 
the  river.  She  couldn’t  see  any  island. 
Keeping  her  head  in  the  same  position, 
she  tried  to  see  both  sides  of  the  river  at 
once,  but  her  eyes  wouldn’t  swing  in 
opposite  directions.  It  was  good — the  pine 
trees  and  the  water  and  them  in  the 
boat. 

“Can  I  steer.?” 

“Sure.  Think  there’s  enough  room  in 
the  river  so  you  won’t  bump  into  some¬ 
thing.?  Women  drivers  are  .  .  .” 

“I’m  not  a  woman.”  Karina  pushed  his 
hand  from  the  steering  handle  and 
wrapped  her  own  short  fingers  around  it. 
David  placed  his  warm  hand  over  hers, 
to  keep  the  boat  ploughing  straight  ahead. 
Her  fingers  felt  very  small  under  his 
hand. 

“If  you’re  not  a  kid  and  you’re  not  a 
woman,  what  are  you?” 

“I’m  me.  Come  on,  let’s  weave  this 


ship  around  a  bit.  That  hunk  of  seaweed 
is  a  monster,  ready  to  gulp  us  down  his 
hairy  throat.  Slice  him  in  two!  David, 

I  see  the  island;  those  bushes  there?” 

“Trees.  Here,  let  me  steer  the  rest  of 
the  way.” 

“Pretty  short  trees.” 

“Most  of  them  are  stunted.  From  the  * 
wind,  I  guess,  and  the  water  rises  fairly 
high  sometimes,  cuts  off  their  air.  I  come 
out  here  pretty  often.  It’s  quiet  and  you 
can  read,  or  just  mess  around,  with  no 
people  hounding  you.” 

“Don’t  you  like  people?” 

“Sometimes  but,  well,  Karina,  some 
people  are  such  bosses,  they  think  they 
have  to  run  everybody  else.  Big  shots.” 

“Yeah.  Once  a  girl  at  school  told  me  I  ( 
had  to  play  kickball  on  her  team,  but  I 
spit  at  her  and  Miss  Leary  sent  me  to  the 
office.” 

“You  shouldn’t  of  spit  at  her.”  * 

“Why  not?  It  got  me  out  of  playing 
on  her  team,  ’cause  I  had  to  sit  in  the 
office  all  during  recess,  roasting  by  that 
old  brown  radiator.  So  I  won,  see?  I’ll 
spit  if  I  feel  like  it,  you  .  .  .” 

“All  right,  if  you  want  the  insides  of 
your  mouth  to  dry  up  like  you’ve  been 
drinking  salt  water.” 

“Does  that  happen  if  you  spit?” 

“You’ve  seen  old  men  spitting  around 
the  docks  by  the  bridge,  haven’t  you? 
They  look  pretty  dried  up  to  me.” 

“I  guess,  but  I  think  you’re  making  it 
up  to  scare  me.  Don’t  worry,  I  won’t 
spit  at  you.  Won’t  play  kickball  with  « 
you,  either.  Look,  David,  we’re  nearly 
there.  I  can  see  the  tree  trunks,  all  twisted 
and  bent  and  .  .  .” 

“Hush  a  minute,  while  I  find  a  place  to 
land.”  David’s  lips  were  tight  over  his 
teeth  as  he  turned  the  boat  around  so 
that  it  was  side  to  the  island. 

“David!  Goats.  Go  in  closer.” 

He  cut  the  motor.  “I’ll  row  in.  See 
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the  shriveled  one,  by  that  bush.  That’s 
the  old  nanny,  been  here  ever  since  I  can 
remember.” 

“She  has  a  bell.  Whose  goats  are  they?” 

“Used  to  be  some  farmer’s,  I  guess. 
Now  they  run  wild.  The  island  swoops 
in  pretty  close  to  shore  at  the  south  end; 
once  in  a  while  the  goats  wade  over  to 
mainland  and  tear  up  the  beach.” 

“There’s  no  beach  here.  Just  bushes 
and  goats.  She’s  so  old,  David;  how  can 
a  goat  live  that  old?  Poor  goat.” 

“Oh,  she’s  mean  enough.  I’ll  bet.  Never 
have  been  foolish  enough  to  find  out. 
Look  at  the  others,  how  they  line  up  be¬ 
hind  her.” 

“They  love  her.  She’s  their  mother, 
stupid.” 

“No;  they’re  just  hiding  behind  her 
because  they  know  what  a  witch  she  is. 
Let’s  row  around  to  my  cove;  they  won’t 
follow.” 

“Wish  they  would.  I’d  like  to  pat  her.” 

“You  don’t  pat  wild  goats.” 

“She  has  a  bell.” 

“Karina,  I — let’s  go,  if  all  you  want  to 
see  is  old  granny  goat.” 

“Let’s  stay.  I’m  tired  of  riding.  My 
legs  are  cramped.”  David  rowed  the  boat 
along  the  edge  of  the  island,  which 
seemed  to  be  a  group  of  rocks  jammed 
together  with  trees  stuck  in  the  cracks. 
Coming  to  a  small  cove,  still  with  no 
beach,  David  tied  the  rear  line  of  the  boat 
to  a  sturdy  bush  and  dropped  the  anchor 
to  keep  the  boat  from  drifting  against  the 
rocks. 

“How  on  earth  can  you  read  here? 
Nothing  but  rocks.” 

“You’ll  see.  C’mon.”  David  stood  in 
the  shallow  water  to  lift  Karina  and  swing 
her  over  to  a  broad,  flat  rock.  “Your 
jeans  are  dry  now.” 

“Of  course.  I  told  you,  didn’t  I?  But 
your  legs  are  wet.  You  have  funny  legs, 
hair  all  over  them.” 


“It’s  the  usual  thing.” 

“I  don’t  have  long  hairs  streaming 
down  my  legs.” 

“You’re  not  a  person,  remember? 
You’re  a  Karina,  and  they’re  strange.” 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“No  hair  on  your  legs,  stu-pid,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  mimicking  her.  They  laughed. 

“Give  me  your  hand,  puny  boy,  and 
I’ll  help  you  up.” 

“That’s  okay.”  Supporting  his  weight 
by  placing  both  hands  on  the  flat  rock, 
David  swung  his  body  up.  Then  he 
stood  up  and,  taking  Karina’s  hand,  led 
her  down  a  narrow  path  that  was  some¬ 
times  definite,  and  sometimes  disappeared 
because  of  the  rocks. 

“Very  many  people  come  here?”  Ka¬ 
rina  asked,  ducking  her  head  under  the 
branch  that  David  held  up  for  her.  He 
let  go,  and  the  branch  snapped  into  place 
behind  them. 

“Just  me.” 

“And  me.  Oh.”  They  had  come  to  a 
small  clearing  at  the  end  of  the  path.  The 
late  afternoon  sun  lay  yellow  streaks  on 
the  coarse  grass.  A  goat,  nibbling  grass 
at  the  far  side  of  the  clearing,  looked  up 
at  them,  then  lowered  his  head  to  the 
ground. 

“He’s  not  even  scared.” 

“He’s  a  young  one.  Probably  never 
been  off  the  island.  See  how  rough  his 
coat  is?  Never  been  combed.” 

“Heck,  he’s  leaving.  Going  to  spread 
the  word  to  the  rest.  A  spy  goat,  planted 
here  to  see  if  we’d  come  by,  planted  here 
by  old  ring-leader  granny  with  the  bell.” 

“He  was  only  eating  a  little  grass.” 
David  sat  down  near  the  edge  of  the 
clearing,  with  his  back  in  the  sunshine 
and  his  legs  sprawled  out.  He  rested  his 
elbows  on  his  knees  and,  plucking  a  piece 
of  brown  grass,  rolled  it  between  his 
fingers. 

“You  making  a  cig?”  Karina  lay  down 
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beside  him,  on  her  stomach,  and  pulled  a 
piece  of  green  grass.  “Grass  cigs  taste 
awful,  even  when  you  stuff  them  with 
pine  needles.  But  I  can  make  whistles. 
Wanta  hear.^” 

“I’m  kind  of  tired.”  David  reached 
over  to  stroke  Karina’s  warm  head.  Here 
in  the  sunlight  her  hair  was  not  really 
black,  but  deep  brown  brightened  with 
gleams  of  red  and  gold  that  seemed  to 
flow  into  the  brown,  making  a  bright 
waterfall  down  her  hard  skull  and  over 
her  shoulders  in  the  red  shirt.  Her  head 
was  small;  his  hand  fitted  nicely  around 
the  back  of  it. 

“I’m  tired,  too,  but  heck,  the  motor’s 
the  one  should  be  resting,  it’s  done  the 
work  while  we  lazed.” 

“The  motor’s  cooling  off,  out  there  in 
the  water.  Sit  up,  Karina.”  Karina  sat 
up.  Then  she  stood  up  and  raised  her 
arms  to  the  sky.  Her  red  shirt  pulled  up, 
and  David  saw  that  she  wore  nothing 
underneath.  Her  chest  was  as  flat  as  his 
but  not  tanned,  showing  a  pale  white  over 
the  delicate  ribs,  so  that  her  nipples  were 
a  dark  pinky  brown,  like  small,  closed 
lips. 

“Oh,  I  love  to  stretch.  Come  and 
stretch,  lazy  David.”  She  poked  his  rear 
with  her  damp  tennis  shoe. 

“Too  warm  for  exercises.  Let’s  sleep.” 

“Okay  but  not  for  long.  We  gotta 
pick  up  some  crabs  at  number  five.” 

“Yep.”  David  lay  down  flat  on  his 
back,  shifting  his  body  so  his  face  was  in 
the  shade.  He  closed  his  eyes. 

“David.?” 

“Mmm?” 

“I  was  wrong  before,  about  my  legs. 
I  just  found  yellow  hairs  all  down  them.” 
She  laughed.  “Even  on  my  toes.  Curly 
hair  on  the  toes.” 

“Great,”  he  said,  crossing  his  brown 
arms  across  his  chest  and  gripping  the 
pieces  of  brown  grass  tight  in  his  hands. 


“Well,  thought  you’d  like  to  know. 
Guess  that  makes  me  a  person  all  right, 
doesn’t  it?”  David  opened  his  eyes  and 
turned  on  his  side  to  look  at  Karina.  She 
sat  in  a  triangle  of  sunshine,  her  dunga¬ 
rees  rolled  halfway  up  her  legs  and  her 
tennis  shoes  close  beside  her,  drying  in 
the  sun.  Karina  leaned  back  on  her 
hands,  arms  held  straight,  and  grabbed  at 
a  clump  of  grass  with  her  toes.  Seizing 
some  between  her  big  toe  and  the  longer 
toe  next  to  it,  she  bit  her  firm  lower  lip 
with  sharp,  small  teeth,  and,  throwing 
her  head  back,  tugged  at  the  grass. 

“Hey,  your  lovely,  smelly  goats  need 
that  grass,”  David  cautioned,  sitting  up. 

“Dear  goats.  I’m  sleepy,  David.  Sing 
me  to  sleep.” 

“I  can’t  sing.  I  play  the  guitar  though, 
and—” 

“Then  rock  me  to  sleep,  if  you  won’t  ^ 
sing.” 

“I  said  I  can't  sing.”  David  crawled 
over  beside  her  and  sat.  “You’re  too  big 
to  rock.” 

“I  know.  /  can  sing.  Listen.”  Karina 
leaned  her  head  against  his  shoulder  and 
sang,  while  David  picked  up  one  of  the 
black  tennis  shoes  and  squished  water  out 
of  its  inner  cushion  with  his  strong  fin¬ 
gers.  Water  dripped  on  the  grass. 

“I  think  I  know, 
a  place  to  go, 

you  and  me  and  a  cow  or  two.” 

Her  voice  was  high  and  rose  clear  and 
full  from  the  first  word.  * 

“How  about  some  goats?”  David  in¬ 
terrupted,  bending  his  neck  to  see  her 
face.  Her  eyes  were  shut  with  the  song 
and  her  cheeks  were  flushed  under  the 
light  freckles. 

“This  song’s  not  about  us,  silly.  It’s 
just  a  song  I  made  up  once.  Wait  a 
minute,  though.  I’ll  stick  in  a  goat.”  Her 
blue  eyes — blue-violet  like  the  hidden 
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inside  of  oyster  shells — were  gone  too 
quickly,  closed  under  the  smooth  lids. 

“I  think  I  know, 
a  hut  to  build, 
with  nanny  goat  bells  and 
crab-eye  beads.” 

Karina’s  eyes  opened  again.  “Kind  of 
nutty,  huh?” 

“It’s  pretty.  You  sing  pretty.” 

“Thanks.  What’s  that  bug  on  my  toe?” 

“Just  a  beetle.”  David  leaned  over  to 
brush  away  the  bug.  Karina’s  feet  were 
cool,  even  in  the  sun.  The  skin  was  pale 
like  under  the  red  shirt;  her  tennis  shoes 
must  keep  the  tan  away.  He  flicked  the 
beetle  into  the  grass,  then  stroked  her 
foot. 

“That  tickles.  See  the  toe  hairs? 
Curly.”  David  lay  on  his  side,  with  his 
head  at  Karina’s  feet.  Her  brown  legs 
glowed  in  the  sun;  the  hair  was  golden. 
He  rubbed  one  finger  up  her  leg  to  the 
roll  of  the  dungarees.  The  hair  was  fine 
and  soft.  He  smoothed  it  by  moving  his 
fingers  down  her  leg. 

“Does  that  tickle?” 

“No;  it’s  kind  of  nice.  Warm.  The 
hair’s  only  curly  on  the  toes,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yeah,  rest  is  straight  as  a  blade  of 
grass.” 

“Look  at  the  hair  on  your  legs — curly 
all  over!”  Karina  bent  over  him,  winding 
her  fingers  in  the  hair.  Then  she  moved 
her  hand  up  the  back  of  his  leg  and  under 
his  knee.  “Hey,  hardly  any  hair  behind 
your  knees.” 

“Cut  it  out,  Karina.” 

“Tickles?”  She  tapped  her  fingers 
against  the  back  of  his  knee,  but  David 
didn’t  laugh. 

“Just  cut  it  out.” 

“No  fair,  you  did  it  to  me.”  Karina 
ran  her  hand  over  his  muscled  calf.  “Fat 
legs.  Fish  Boy.” 

“They’re  not  fat.  Cut  it  out,  Karina, 
damn  it.” 


“Okay,  if  you’re  going — David,  don’t 
cry.  I  didn’t  mean  to  tickle  you  so  bad 
you’d  cry.”  Karina  sat  close  to  him  and 
put  her  arms  around  his  back  and  leaned 
her  dark  head  against  his  chest.  The 
white  shirt  was  damp  on  her  cheek.  “I 
won’t  do  it  again,  David.  I  promise.” 
He  held  her  loosely,  his  hand  tracing  an 
arc  on  her  back.  Then  he  began  to  shake, 
not  the  hands  at  first  but  his  body  that 
was  close  to  hers,  shake  so  hard  that 
the  hands  began  trembling.  And  Karina 
held  him  tight,  because  she  wanted  him 
to  stop  crying  or  whatever  it  was.  But 
he  didn’t  stop — he  shook  some  more  and 
his  face  was  twisted  and  not  David  and 
his  legs  were  over  hers  and  heavy.  He 
put  his  fingers  on  her  waist,  where  it  was 
pale  beneath  the  shirt  and  touched  the 
skin. 

“It  tickles,  David.”  David  pushed 
Karina  to  the  ground  as  hard  as  she’d 
ever  been  pushed,  even  for  spitting  at 
people,  and  at  once  he  stood  up  and  ran. 

“David,  wait.  Wait  for  me!”  Karina 
left  her  triangle  in  the  sun,  running  to 
the  path  and  down  the  path.  David 
stood  as  straight  as  an  oar  on  the  broad, 
flat  rock.  He  was  looking  out  over  the 
river. 

“Hurry  up,  kid.  Get  in  the  boat.” 

“Come  on  back,  let’s  go  see  the  goats.” 

“In  the  boat.”  He  jumped  in  the  water 
and  knelt  down,  to  let  the  green,  moving 
water  cover  him.  Karina  got  in  beside 
him,  sat  down  cross-legged  on  the  sandy 
bottom,  holding  her  nose  and  feeling 
her  hair  float  out  in  a  circle  on  top  of 
the  water.  David  grabbed  her  under 
the  arms  and  lifted  her  into  the  boat. 

“Damn  fool  kid.  You’ll  freeze  on  the 
way  home — sun’s  going  down.” 

“We  coming  back  tomorrow?” 

David  pushed  the  boat  from  the  rocks 
with  one  oar,  and  rowed  out  to  deeper 
water  before  starting  the  motor.  “No.” 

“Next  day?  When  can  we  come  back?” 
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SPANISH  MAID 


Her  eyes, 

dark  beneath  white 
lace,  conceal  from  all  who 
follow  her  her  secret  madness — 
my  hands 


“Never.  I  can’t  have  little  kids  tagging 
along.” 

“Oh,  big  deal.  You  know  I  can  help 
with  crab  traps  and — ” 

“We’re  not  coming  back.  I  mean  it, 
Karina.” 

“Well,  all  right,  meanie.  Hey,  I  left 
my  tennis  shoes.”  She  looked  back  at  the 
island,  just  bushes  now.  No,  they  were 
trees,  stunted  trees.  David  watched  her 


twist  her  neck  back,  the  sweet  brown  skin 
fading  to  pale  rose  under  the  collar  of  her 
shirt. 

“We’re  not  going  back,”  he  said  quick¬ 
ly.  “Old  nanny,  granny  goat  will  eat 
them.  A  fine  meal  for  a  witch.” 

Karina  laughed,  clear  like  her  singing. 
She  turned  around  to  face  homeward 
again.  Tennis  shoes  for  granny.  David 
was  fimny. 
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THE  GARDEN 


Walter  Bennett  hid  his  shoes  behind  a 
bush  and  hoped  he’d  never  find  them 
again.  Redgoose  shoes  half  the  fun  of 
having  feet  not  true  at  all  really,  so  inbe- 
tween  and  underneath  the  prickly 
branches.  But  Nancy  would’ve  had  a 
blue  conniption  if  he’d  worn  his  mocca¬ 
sins  and  this  certainly  hadn’t  been  the 
day  to  stir  up  any  mess  like  that.  A  pain 
in  the  lower  back  when  straightening  up. 
Probably  from  lifting  that  trunk.  He 
breathed  deeply  and  walked  on  the  wet 
grass.  Here  in  the  garden  with  the  moon 
through  the  pine  trees  which  were  sway¬ 
ing  just  a  very  little  and  the  musty  smell 
of  boxwood  he  felt  a  lightness  and  free¬ 
dom.  He  put  his  hands  on  the  small  of 
his  back  and  stretched.  Night  air’s  good 
for  your  lungs,  away  from  a  house  full  of 
nicotine  lunatics. 

He  walked  to  the  center  of  the  garden 
and  looked  at  the  long  brick  walk  behind 
him.  Moonlight  touched  the  high  box¬ 
wood  and  hid  the  brick  in  shadow.  So 
quiet  now  and  dark.  Dark  shadow  where 
she  had  walked  today,  white  slippers  on 
cool  green  moss  between  the  red  stones 
made  by  sweating  black  men  in  a  long 
ago  July.  Lightning  bugs  in  a  furious 
chorus;  that’s  right,  bugs,  fortissimo, 
please.  How  she  had  loved  the  lightning 
bugs  when  she  was  just  a  little  girl  with 
soft  sweet-smelling  hair.  Look,  Daddy, 
he  turned  off!  And  then  she’d  sit  in  his 
lap  on  that  bench  over  there  and  ask  him 
to  sing  “Here  Comes  Johnny  With  His 
Big  Gatlin’  Gun”  and  Daddy  says  never 
heard  of  that  and  then  oh  Daddy,  you 
know,  Mr.  Moon.  And  then  he’d  have 
to  sing  it  at  least  five  times  and  she’d  go 
to  sleep  and  he  carried  her  up  the  brick 
.  walk,  the  moon  on  her  face  pale  and  soft, 
light  blonde  hair  against  his  shirt.  And 


then  Nancy  with  her  “that-child-should- 
have  -  been  -in-  bed  -  two  -  hours-ago-Walter- 
she’ll-get-circles.”  Circles  under  her 
brown  eyes  impossible.  She  was  so  young 
and  strong,  the  calves  of  her  legs  strong 
and  muscular  in  the  moonlight. 

He  turned  and  walked  to  the  end  of 
the  garden.  It  was  very  dark  here,  under 
a  shroud  of  thick  trees  and  the  grass  cold 
under  his  feet.  In  one  corner  was  the 
family  graveyard  enclosed  in  a  wall  of 
ivied  brick.  He  sat  on  the  grass  next  to 
the  brick  wall.  Here  he  could  see  straight 
down  the  garden  the  brick  walk  and  far 
away  the  white  house  with  lights  on  up¬ 
stairs  behind  lace  curtains.  Nancy  was 
probably  watching  television  up  there  or 
standing  on  the  yellow  fuzzy  mat,  pow¬ 
der  on  her  back  after  a  bath,  or  tweezing 
out  eyebrows  with  the  ivory  mirror  in 
front  of  her  and  the  shade  off  the  lamp. 
Relaxing  after  her  day  of  hostessing  and 
smiling.  Nancy  today  after  breakfast  in 
bed  into  a  cold  shower  and  then  calling 
the  photographer  and  all  those  flowers  in 
the  kitchen  and  Edith  fitting  a  dress  with 
her  dark  round  fingers — yas’m,  a  little 
loose  in  the  waist  heah.  And  then  in  the 
garden  bright  and  hot  arranging  the 
folding  chairs  with  the  yellow  crepe  taped 
on  and  the  satin  marquee  and  champagne 
tables  in  the  front  yard.  Nancy  escorted 
down  the  brick  walk  and  sitting  in  the 
front  row,  she  patting  her  hair  and  smil¬ 
ing  crooked.  Fluttering  yellow  dresses 
in  the  sunlight  going  down  the  walk  two 
by  two  and  the  ushers  with  handker¬ 
chiefs  standing  just  right  in  their  pockets. 
People  turned  and  craned  in  their  seats 
to  watch.  Lots  of  flowerhatted  ladies  with 
white  crinkled  necks  and  old  men  with 
big  stomachs  and  young  people  with 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


TWO  TRANSLATIONS  OF 


literal  translation: 

The  day  is  darkening,  night  draws  nigh, 

A  long  shadow  lays  on  the  mountains, 

Clouds  fade  in  the  sky  .  .  . 

It’s  late  already.  The  day  is  darkening. 

But  for  me  nightly  darkness  is  not  frightful, 

I  have  no  compassion  for  the  dying  day. 

Only  you,  my  fairy  image. 

Only  you,  forsake  me  not!  . . . 

Clothe  me  with  your  wings. 

Still  my  heart’s  unrest. 

The  shadow  will  be  pleasing 
To  my  enchanted  soul. 

Who  are  you?  From  where?  How  to  decide, 
Are  you  heavenly  or  earthly? 

Aerial  inhabitant  perhaps, — 

But  with  a  passionate  feminine  heart. 


Day  is  Darkening 

by 


Fyodor  Ivanovich  Tjutchev 


poetic  version,  \eeping  the  original  meter  and  rhyme  scheme: 

Day  is  darkening,  night  draws  nigh, 

Long  shadows  bed  upon  the  hills. 

Clouds  pale  slowly  in  the  sky  .  .  . 

It’s  late.  Day  wears  the  evening  chills. 

But  nightly  darkness  scares  not  me. 

I’ve  no  compassion  for  dying  day. 

You  alone,  my  fairy  image,  I  see. 

You  alone,  forsake  me  not!  .  .  . 

Clad  and  soothe  me  with  your  wing. 

Still  the  qualms  of  my  heart’s  toll. 

Even  your  shadow  will  be  pleasing 
To  my  admiring  enchanted  soul. 

Who  are  you?  How  came  you  hence? 

Have  you  a  heaven  or  earthy  start? 

An  aerial  inhabitant,  perchance — 

But  with  a  passionate  feminine  heart. 
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(Continued  from  page  43) 
bright  eyes  and  a  baby  crying.  And  her — 
her  white  dress  and  Edith  straightening 
the  train  behind  the  wall  and  her  hair  a 
blonde  halo  in  the  sun,  bright  face  next 
to  the  boxwood  dusty  in  the  heat.  And 
then  down  the  brick  walk  with  her,  her 
hand  shaking  and  probably  cold.  Flower- 
hats  turning  and  eyes  and  eyes  and  white 
teeth.  Now  step  aside.  The  young  man 
smiling  and  pale.  Dearly  beloved.  I  will. 
I  will.  A  white  flutter  and  a  retreat  and 
music  from  somewhere.  A  memory  of 
her  one  sundrenched  Easter  finding  eggs 
in  the  garden  behind  the  bushes  and  in 
the  grass  then  tall,  she  in  a  little  white 
dress  and  with  a  lavender  parasol.  Her 
bridal  day,  which  is  not  long.  People 
talking  and  smiling.  A  man  smelling  like 
deodorant  and  with  soft  hand  when  he 
shook.  Not  losing  a  daughter,  gaining 
a  son.  Yes,  fine  boy.  Another  hand  and 
another.  The  red  jackets  of  the  musicians 
against  the  green.  Too  much  champagne. 
Walking  in  the  garden,  pictures  taken 
here  next  to  the  ivied  brick  wall.  Oh,  so 
beautiful.  Thank  you,  dear  Mrs.  Flower- 
hat.  So  kind  of  you.  Yes,  we’re  proud. 
Proud.  Later  afternoon  and  the  sun 
slipping  down  and  shadows  by  the  box¬ 
wood.  Goodbye  goodbye.  She  in  some¬ 
thing  blue  with  that  young  man  smiling 
and  pale  and  Nancy  crying.  Goodbye 
goodbye.  Her  bridal  day  which  is  not 
long.  No,  no  supper  for  me  thanks. 
Another  drink  yes  please  no  darling  per¬ 
fectly  sober.  Walk  out  in  the  garden. 
The  dark  cool  garden,  shadow  on  the 
brick  walk  where  her  white  slippers  were 
today. 

Walter  Bennett  shivered.  Getting  chilly 
here  in  the  grass.  Television  said  it  might 
rain.  Tomorrow.  Good  it  didn’t  today. 
He  stretched  on  the  grass  and  felt  an  ant 
crawl  across  his  finger.  Red  ants  can  be 
dangerous  Nancy  says  flick  it  in  the  grass. 
Looking  up  through  the  trees  he  could 


just  barely  see  the  moon  and  a  few  stars. 
They’re  probably  at  the  beach  by  now. 
Maybe  taking  a  night  swim.  Or  dancing. 
Probably  not  asleep  yet.  Asleep.  Hope 
he’ll  be  good  to  her  and  she  not  afraid. 
The  pale  smiling  young  man  with  his 
eyes  silent  and  dark  now,  hands  on  her  v 
smooth  back.  Her  soft  bright  face  and 
wearing  something  blue.  They’ll  have  a 
little  girl  who  wears  white  dresses  and 
the  christening  will  be  here  and  visits  in . 
the  summer.  Go  to  Grandaddy,  sugar, 
go  to  Grandaddy.  Yes,  come  to  Gran¬ 
daddy,  little  brown  eyes,  and  we’ll  go 
watch  the  lightning  bugs  turn  off,  you  in 
your  white  dress  and  I  on  my  cane.  Her 
face  when  she  stood  behind  the  wall  and 
leaving  the  house.  Bright  and  soft  and 
somehow  so  sad  and  forlorn  like  on  the 
merry-go-round  that  time.  God,  just  a 
little  baby  girl.  No,  Walter,  a  grown 
woman,  and  you’re  not  losing  a  daughter 
you  know,  just  gaining  a  pale  son.  Smil¬ 
ing  young  man.  Is  he  capable.  Capable 
and  loving.  Dearly  beloved,  dearly  be¬ 
loved,  here  in  the  sight  of  God,  those 
fluttering  yellow  dresses  in  the  sunlight 
and  the  little  boy  who  dropped  the  ring 
and  slowed  up  the  whole  works  and 
people  craning  their  necks.  Her  bridal 
day. 

The  light  went  off  behind  the  lace  cur¬ 
tains.  Nancy  holding  the  pillow  while 
she  sleeps  and  the  straight  white  part  in 
her  dark  hair.  Now  the  moon  only 
through  a  cloud  and  hard  to  see  walking  * 
back  across  the  garden  up  the  brick  walk. 
The  boxwood  bathed  in  silver  though — 
the  light  green  leaves  growing  with  the 
darker  ones  the  old  and  the  not  so  old 
and  the  ones  not  yet  come.  Maybe  should 
get  the  shoes  might  rain  and  ruin  them. 
No.  Which  bush.  Walk  in  the  shadow 
on  the  brick  walk,  walk  wrapped  in  ^ 
shadow  and  in  the  moonlight  to  the 
white  house  and  Nancy. 
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\C 

Record  Players 

Courteous  Service 
Assured 

WELDON’S 

JEWELERS 

THE  RECORD  BAR 

327  W.  Main  St. 

Cor.  Church  &  Parrish  Sts. 
Downtown  Durham 

The 

Westinghouse 

Laundromat 

just  across  from  Southgate 

Coin-operated  Washers, 
Dryers,  and  Dry  Cleaners 
also 

C onventional  Type  Dry  Cleaning 
and  Finish  Laundry 

attendant  on  duty  at  all  times 

SAVE  SAVE  SAVE 

pleasant  atmosphere 


WEST  SIDE 

PHARMACY 


701  Chapel  Hill  St. 
Phone  684-0195 


Prescriptions 
Our  Specialty 

COSMETICS  AND 
GIFTS 

FOUNTAIN  SERVICE 


Home  of  the 
Famous 

SIRLOINER 


just  across  from  Southgate 


''Bee  Our  Guest" 

An  all  new  place — U.  S.  Hwy.  70-1-85  at 
Guess  Rd.;  open  24  hours  daily. 

Coffee  shoppe,  dining  room,  curb  service. 

"A  HONEY  OF  A  PLACE  TO  EAT" 

—  ALSO  HONEY'S  IN  GREENSBORO  AT  3000  HIGH  POINT  ROAD  • 


You  Can  Take  it  with  You 
but  — 

It  Doesn’t  Make  Sense. 


Why  take  your  fall  and  winter  wardrobe  home?  Your 
clothes,  blankets,  drapes,  evening  dresses,  etc.  will  enjoy 
their  summer  vacation  in  our  refrigerated  vaults.  Every 
garment  insured  and  protected  against  fire,  theft,  moths 
and  mildew.  Store  now — pay  next  fall. 

Girls — You’ll  love  our  Box  Storage  Plan 
Nationally  advertised  SANITONE  dry  cleaning  and 
STA-NU  finishing  process. 


Plant  location:  733  Foster  Street 
Phone  682-9325  for  complete  information 


DUKE’S  BOOK  COLLECTORS  AND  BOOK  LOVERS 
AND  ALL  THOSE  WHO  TAKE  MORE  THAN  AN 
ENFORCED  INTEREST  IN  BOOKS  . .  .  FIND  THAT 
THE  GOTHIC  BOOKSHOP  IS  A  VERY  PLEASANT 
PORT  OF  CALL  AT  LEAST  ONCE  A  WEEK. 

WATCH  FOR  GOTHIC  BOOKSHOP’S 
VARIOUS  TEMPTING  OFFERS 
DISPLAYED  AT  FREQUENT  INTERVALS. 

GOME  AND  BROWSE  FREQUENTLY 


The  Gothic  Bookshop 
hard  by  Page  Auditorium 


Duke  University  Men’s  Store 


« 


Woman’s  College  Store 


Hospital  Store 


Duke  University  Bookstore 


Gothic  Bookshop 


THE 

OAK 

ROOM 


THE 

BLUE  AND  WHITE 
ROOM 


Fine  food  in  a  pleasant 
atmosphere 


Duke  University 
Dining  Halls 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
Congratulates 
THE  ARCHIVE 

ON  THE  OCCASION  OF 
THE  FIFTH  LITERARY  ARTS 
CELEBRATION  AND  ANNOUNCES 
PUBLICATION  OF 
^TNDER  25;  DUKE  NARRATIVE 
VERSE”* 

Styron  Mueller  Barksdale  Carpenter 

Hyman  Nordan  Atkins  Young 

Davenport  Applewhite  Kaufman  Chappell 

Divine  Bradford  Tyler  Price 

Edited  by  William  Blackburn 


*ot  all  bookstores. 
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